Oa  Jaa*  II.  follawiaf 
a  sacra*  aa>*ka«tpat  la- 
vasfifatiaa  by  ^afar 
DabI,  t*a*f  rap^ar,  *ba 
Cbiceqa  Dally  Haws  ba* 
paa  pabllshiaf  ditelas* 
aras  a*  craaify  oarf  aap> 
lac*  a*  Diiaa  S*a*a 
HaspHal. 

Oa  Jaaa  2D— axacMy  17 
Days  ia*ar— a  swaaplap 
i  a  V  a s*i4  a*iaa  of  II 
s*a*a  aiaa*al  baspi*als 
was  orDaraD  by  Trad  K. 
Hoahlar,  s*a*a  dirac*or 
of  poblic  walfora. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT, 
Editor  and  Publisher 


R€YnOLD/ 


Bazooka  training  at  ’tie  live  ammo  range,  U.  S.  Army  Infantry  Training  Camp,  Tort  Dix,  N.  J. 


arm  of  Freedom  s  Defense 


A  long  and  powerful  arm  is  the  tank-husting  “super  bazooka."’  Yet  this 
5-foot  rocket  launcher  tube  weighs  only  15  pounds  because  it  is  aluminum. 

In  aircraft  rockets,  the  important  motor  housings  and  fin  assemblies  are 
also  aluminum.  Planes  are  mostly  aluminum. ..tiver  two-thirds  of  a  bombers 
weight.  Millions  of  pounds  of  aluminum  go  into  vital  parts  for  tanks, 
trucks,  ships,  .\luminum  foil  keeps  rations  fresh,  medical  supplies  pure. 

\ou  can  judge  the  growing  military  demands  for  aluminum  by  the 
way  civilian  uses  multiply.  Aluminum  windows,  gutters,  insulation,  farm  ^ 
roofing,  nails. ..everywhere  people  want  the  metal  that  is  strong  yet  light, ^ 
rustproof,  heat-reflecting.  Manufacturers  and  consumers  want  j-s 

aluminum  in  automobile  parts,  refrigerators,  appliances.  And  the 
“kitchen  engineers”  of  America  keep  looking  for  their  own 
pure  aluminum  foil... Reynolds  ^  rap.  '3- 

Today's  production  expansion  will  provide  more  aluminum  y 

for  all  these  uses,  first  military  and  then  civilian.  Reynolds  j 

is  working  full  time,  full  s|)eed  at  tlie  double  job  we  all  face...  "i- 

figbting  shortages  and  inflation  while  we  fight  aggression. 

Reynolds  Metals  Company,  General  Sales  Office,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 


Extruded  aluminum  tubing,  basis 
at  the  bazooka,  has  endless  every¬ 
day  uses:  portable  irrigation  pipe, 
lodders,  scaffolding,  furniture,  etc. 


Reynolds  Wrap  is  "all-out"  for  defense 
...Return  Flight 
*-  Guaranteed 


The  expanding  primary  aluminum  productian  ot  Keynold.  Metals  Campony 
—  a  histaric  chapter  in  the  company's  32  yeors  of  continuing  growth. 
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HOW  MUCH  DO 
YOU  KNOW  ABOUT 
MIAMI? 


Here,  for  the  first  time,  is 
an  up-to-the-minute,  down- 
to-cases  analysis  of  one  of 
Americas  most  amazing 
markets  —  Miami,  Florida 
.  .  .  including  the  answers 
to  such  important  specifics 
as: 


What  is  the  true  picture  of  the  Miami  resident 
population? 

How  are  they  employed? 

How  many  people  visit  Miami  .  .  .  and  when? 
How  do  visitors  affect  business? 

How  do  summer  seasons  compare  with  winter 
seasons  in  Florida? 


All  this  valuable  market  information  and  many  other  Facts  of  Miami  are  now  avail¬ 
able  to  you  on  request  in  a  free,  comprehensive  study,  ''How  Much  Do  You  Know 
About  Miami?”  .  ,  .  sponsored  by  The  Miami  Daily  News  —  Florida s  Largest  — 
and  Liveliest  —  Evening  Newspaper. 


I  MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 


Free  — "How  Much  Do  You  Know  About  Mhmi?"  write  to  Rteorch 
Dept,,  The  MramJ  Daily  News,  Miami,  Fla,,  or  to  its  National  Representatives. 
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Adi-’ertiscment 


lAJ/iat  Our  l\eaJe 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


A  Big  Boost 
For  Smitty! 

Stepped  into  Smithes  Department 
Store  the  other  noon  and  saw  the 
strangest  thing.  “Sis'’  Davis  was  com¬ 
ing  up  the  stairs  from  the  basement 
with  a  bundle  of  wash. 

“Is  Smitty  taking  in  washing  these 
days?”  I  asked.  “Not  quite,”  she  says. 
“He’s  just  put  in  a  new  automatic 
washing  machine,  so  the  girls  who 
work  here  can  get  their  laundry  done 
while  they’re  eating  lunch.  Means 
more  time  to  relax  at  night  and  on 
weekends.” 

I  thought  what  a  swell  boss  Smitty 
must  be.  Human  relations  between  the 
boss  and  employees  have  certainly 
taken  a  big  step  forward  during  my 
lifetime. 

From  where  I  sit,  people  seem  to  be 
doing  a  better  job  of  seeing  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  viewpoint  these  days.  Though 
his  ideas  and  tastes  may  not  be  ours, 
we  can  understand  his  preference  for 
a  certain  breakfast  cereal,  a  favorite 
movie  star,  or  for  a  temperate  glass 
of  beer  or  ale.  That’s  the  way  it  should 
be  in  a  free  country. 


Corrections 

To  THE  Editor:  I  was  startled 
to  read  in  the  July  7th  issue  of 
E  &  P  the  incorrect  statement  that 
the  Lincoln  Nebraska  Journal  had 
been  merged  with  another  paper 
and  dropped.  This  is  not  true. 

The  morning  Nebraska  State 
Journal  and  the  Lincoln  Evening 
Journal  were  merged  into  one 
paper  called  the  Lincoln  Evening 
Journal  and  Nebraska  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  This  merger  of  the  Morning 
Journal  and  the  Evening  Journal 
into  one  paper  took  place  Jan.  8. 
The  Journal  is  more  alive  now 
than  it  has  ever  been. 

Fred  Seacrest, 
President,  Journal- 
Star  Printing  Co., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

(The  error  is  regretted.  The 
reporter  overlooked  the  designa¬ 
tion  “Morning”  in  the  compilation 
of  suspensions  by  the  AN  PA  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee. — Ed.) 


•Short  ^ahi 


Two-column,  front-page  head¬ 
line  in  the  New  York  Times: 
“Spanish  Forbid  Scanty  Swim 
Suits,  When  Grandfather  Dies 
Suddenly.” 

■ 

Streamer  headline  in  the  Flora 
(111.)  Sentinel:  “Korean  Cease- 
Fire  Emminent?” 

■ 

Item  in  the  Atlantic  (la.)  News 
Telegraph:  “The  buried  man 
emerged  from  his  trap  near  the 
seaport  of  Gdynia  recently  with 
a  knee-length  beard  and  hair 
hanging  down  to  his  angles.” 

■ 

Accident  story  in  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  News:  “The 
bus  crunched  through  the  front 
door  of  a  tavern,  injuring  four 
men  heated  at  the  bar.” 

■ 

Story  in  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News:  “Suravitz,  whose  favorite 
pastime  is  gold,  has  served  on 
many  public  programs.” 

■ 

Quote  in  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital:  “The  only  money 
I  ever  made  was  what  I  deported 
on  my  taxes.” 

■ 

In  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal:  “A  woman  complained  to 
OPS  after  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 
raised  its  assessment  on  bed  checks 
from  50  cents  to  a  dollar.” 


To  THE  Editor:  No  American 
newspaperman,  especially  those  of 
us  who  have  had  to  deal  with  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York, 
could  possibly  believe  this  quota¬ 
tion  (E&P,  July  7,  page  24): 
“Foreign  newsmen  spoke  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  wages  paid  by  newspapen 
in  the  United  States  compared 
with  those  prevalent  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.”  That  is  completely 
in  reverse  of  what  I  said. 

Foreign  newspapermen  are  as 
tounded  at  the  wages  that  we  pay 
in  the  United  States  as  compared 
to  those  meager  salaries  of  news¬ 
men  on  foreign  papers.  Indeed, 

I  met  some  newspaper  writers  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  nice,  young,  in 
telligent  people,  whose  salaries  for 
a  month  were  less  than  what  we 
pay  for  a  week. 

Frank  D.  Schroth, 
Publisher,  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle, 
m  *  * 

Compliments 
To  the  Editor:  Many  thanks 
for  your  wonderful  story  (E&P, 
July  14,  page  34).  ...  I  don’t 
think  I  have  ever  been  labeled  as 
“methodical”  before.  In  fact,  my 
father  was  a  Baptist  minister.  But 
I  think  you’ll  agree  without  a 
little  method  I  would  soon  be 
pretty  well  bogged  down  in  the 
wheels  within  wheels.  Only  Bab-0 
or  Glim  could  ever  clean  me  up 
again  for  re-use  later. 

Frank  Singiser, 

Mutual  Broadcasting 
System,  New  York. 

•  m  • 

To  THE  Editor:  Many  thanks 
for  the  fine  “showing”  given  the 
Reuter  Centenary  observance. 

D.  Kimpton  Rogers, 

Reuters,  Ltd., 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

Family  Record 

To  THE  Editor:  The  June  2nd 
issue  of  E&P  carried  a  letter 
from  L.  M.  White  of  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger  stating  that  paper 
had  been  in  the  White  family  for 
75  years  and  wondering  if  this 
might  be  a  national  record. 

We  wrote  to  John  Newman  of 
the  Harrison  (Ark.)  Times  and 
received  this  reply: 

“The  score  is  close.  I  have  a 
file  copy  dated  Jan.  9,  1886,  Vol. 
10,  No.  35  which  indicates  April 
of  1876.  That  is  the  Harrison 
Times  published  by  my  father, 
J.  R.  Newman.  My  grandfather, 
Thos.  Newman,  predated  this  by 
about  five  years  or  1870,  with  the 
Boone  County  Advocate,  which 
the  Times  succeeded.” 

Wallace  Witmer, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Copyright,  1949,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  SUPERMARKET! 


RETAIL  SALES 


(tornuUlr  Npuis 

moaning  &  SUNDAY 

GREENVILLE  PIEDMONT 

CVCN  .IG 


COURIER-EXPRESI 

S^us 

WESTERN  NEWYOt 

Becaut*  WESTERN  N, 
IS  SOLD  ON  THI 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


continued  from  page  2 


Southern  Newsprint 

To  THE  Editor 


Exiled  Editor  Amends 
Report  on  Yugoslavia 

To  THE  Editor:  George  H. 
Pipal’s  report  on  the  Yugoslav 
press  in  the  June  30  issue,  page 
56,  gives  an  erroneous  impression 
of  the  whole  problem.  It  is  trufe 
that  many  things  have  changed  in 
this  Communist  country  since 
Tito’s  feud  with  Stalin,  and  as  did 
also  the  general  outlook  of  the 
press.  But  to  speak  of  “Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  expanding  press  freedom,” 
I  find  it  a  little  too  much. 

American  journalists  often  tend 
to  forget  that  Yugoslavia’s  iron 
hand  rulers  are  Communists,  al¬ 
though  the  same  always  underline 
this  fact.  There  is  no  other  daily 
newspaper  than  the  Communist 
paper  there,  making  little  differ¬ 
ence  if  half  of  them  are  official 
party-organs,  and  the  other  half 
“non-party.”  The  Tanjug  may 


The  “30  Years 
Ago”  in  the  June  30  issue  didn’t 
escape  me.  I  have  a  very  vivid 
recollection  of  Edward  Barrett 
telling  about  the  printing  of  an 
edition  of  the  Age-Herald  on 
newsprint  made  from  pine  grown 
on  the  Warrior  River  in  Alabama. 

But  for  Barrett’s  untimely  death 
a  paper  mill  would  have  been 
erected  in  Alabama  during  the 
early  ’20’s  and  some  15  years  be¬ 
fore  the  mill  at  Lufkin,  Texas. 

Walter  C.  Johnson, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


ONE  reason  is  that  it's  a  well 
anced  newspaper,  making  it  an  « 
favorite  with  both  men  and  wosii 


SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  LARGEST 

METROPOLITAN  AREA 

(U.  S.  Census,  1950) 


THE  PROOF  is  found  in  the  h 
that  the  largest  newspaper  circnlstic 
in  the  state,  outside  of  New  York  Cit 
is  the  Sunday  Courier-Express*. 
Leading  merchants  selling  men, 
well  as  those  catering  to  women, 
the  morning  Courier-Express  i 
most  economical  and  productive  « 
to  reach  those  families  with  the  mi 
/noney  to  spend. 

*290,34t  ABC  AudK.t  K 

COLOR  for  Greater  Selling  Powi 
Full  color  (two,  three  or  fot 
available  weekdays . . .  hbek  pi 
one  color,  Sundays. 


To  THE  Editor:  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  your  com¬ 
ment  recently  regarding  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  mills  in  the  South. 

If  Canadian  mills  persist  in  un¬ 
fair  prices  against  American  news¬ 
papers,  it  may  eventually  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  deep 
friendship  that  has  prevailed  so 
long  between  these  two  countries. 

Harry  M.  Ayers, 

Anniston  (Ala.)  Star. 


LEADS  BY  FAR  IN 


BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRIS 


GREENVILLE  $151,050,000 
Columbia  136,965,000 
Charieston  125,097,000 

Sofas  /Nonogamant  1951 


I  can  cite  a  typical  example: 
In  pre-war’s  Slovenian  (Western¬ 
most  province  of  Yugoslavia)  town 
of  Maribor,  existed  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  daily,  Vecernik.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  its  anti-Nazi  and  cou¬ 
rageously  democratic  standing,  the 


Wattofn  Naw  Yerfc't  Only  Morning  J 
and  Sondoy  Nonpa 

REPkESENTATIViS: 

SCOlARO,  MEEKES  t  SCO' 


German  occupation  (April  9,  these  days  because  contracts  for 

1941).  The  Gestapo  had  such  a  the  Lydia  Pinkham  business  are 

hatred  against  the  paper  that  they  being  given  out  and  the  gentle- 
even  smashed  the  short-wave  r^  men  who  are  thronging  the  office 
ceivers  with  the  butts  of  their  are  trying  to  get  some  of  the 

guns.  They  persecuted  the  jour-  pudding  for  the  papers  they  rep- 

nahsts  but  could  not  find  the  edi-  resent.” 

tor.  ^  And  after  the  war  and  “lib-  From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

eration”?  Vecernik  never  re¬ 
appeared,  being  too  dangerous  to 
the  Communists,  and  its  editor 
in  exile. 

Boyan  Ribnikar, 


Greenville  leads  also  in  Popu¬ 
lation,  Employment,  Wages, 
and  Automotive  Registration. 
South  Carolina’s  First  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  is  your  first  mar¬ 
ket  in  S.  C. 


30  Years  Ago— W.  W. 


Haw- 

is  kins,  president  of  United  Press, 
back  from  a  tour  of  Europe,  says 

. . ^  American  news  interest  will  fol- 

Bditor  and  Publisher  of  'ow  our  dollars;  that  officials  and 
ex-Vecernik,  Maribor,  people  everywhere  are  looking  to- 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  ward  America  for  help  in  straight¬ 
ening  out  the  present  world 

Private  Rights  situation 

_  „  ....  From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  editorial 

about  “Off  the  Record”  (E&P,  10  Years  Ago  —  The  Federal 

June  30,  page  36)  is  silly.  What  Communication  Commission’s  in¬ 
right  has  any  publication  to  pub-  quiry  into  press-radio  joint  own- 
lish  any  report  of  a  private  con-  ership  got  off  to  a  turbulent  start 
cern  that  is  tagged  “off  the  rec-  with  shouting  and  table-thumping 
ord?”  and  with  ANPA  Counsel  Hanson 

When  journalists  get  this  idea  challenging  the  FCC’s  jurisdiction, 
fixed  in  their  mind,  the  profession  From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

will  be  rated  much  higher  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  than  it  is  to¬ 
day.  There  are  many  reports  by 
private  concerns  issued  yearly  that 
cannot  be  made  public  without 
lengthy  explanations. 

It  is  none  of  the  business  of  a 
newspaper  what  is  contained  in  a 
private  report,  unless  those  in 
charge  of  the  report  wish  to  make 
it  public. 

John  Woodward, 

Columbus,  O. 


/  tow . . . 

This  Week — Hugh  Baillie,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  Press,  back 
from  the  Far  East,  praises  Aus¬ 
tralia  as  the  citadel  of  a  free  press, 
reveals  plans  for  expanding  ser¬ 
vice  there  as  U.  S.  firms  partici¬ 
pate  in  vast  construction  work. 


Daily  Circulation  92,343 
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AS  YOU 


MORE  APPLIANCES 


One  of  America's  Great  Newspapers 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


IN  PITTSBURGH,  for  example,  THE  POST-GAZETTE 


will  help  sell  the  customers  of  ALL  your  APPLIANCE  dealers! 

Not  just  the  million  who  live  in  A.B.C.  Pittsburgh,  but  also 
the  two  million  more  who  buy  from  your  dealers  v 

in  the  143  cities  and  towns  of  1,000  population  and  more 
within  50  miles  of  Pittsburgh.  Yes,  the  Post-Gazette  can  really 
route  your  advertising  as  you  route  your  salesmen 

both  in  and  out  of  the  Central  City.  Pittsburgh's 
Post-Gazette  is  second  in  city  circulation 

ond  first  by  far  in  the  balance  of  the 
market  with  two-thirds  the  population. 


\ 
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She’s  the  expert  the  experts  look  up  to 


A  famous  women’s  leader  once  published  a 
list  of  the  ten  greatest  women  in  the  world.  On 
it  she  placed  the  name  of  Anne  O’Hare  McCor¬ 
mick.  Mrs.  McCormick,  busily  writing  her  edi¬ 
torial  page  column  “Abroad”  for  The  New  York 
Times,  might  modestly  dispute  the  choice.  But 
many  would  agree. 

Anne  O’Hare  McCormick 
has  been  writing  for  The 
New  York  Times  since  the 
early  Twenties,  when  she 
astutely  recognized,  long 
before  most  of  her  col¬ 
leagues,  the  coming  power 
of  Mussolini.  Since  1936  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  ofTheTimes, 
the  only  woman  ever  to  hold 
that  position.  Her  “sharp  re¬ 
porting  and  cool-headed 
analysis  of  the  news,”  Time 
wrote  several  years  ago,  “have  won  her  a  wide 
audience,  including  many  an  admiring  and  envi¬ 
ous  member  of  her  own  profession.” 

However  much  they  may  envy  her,  Mrs. 
McCormick’s  own  profession  appears  to  delight 
in  honoring  her.  She  is  one  of  the  few  women  to 
win  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  American  journalism’s 


highest  award,  and  has  received  more  prizes, 
medals  and  citations  than  there  would  be  room 
to  list. 

It  is  because  The  New  York  Times  team— its 
staff  of  editors  and  reporters— includes  so  many 
able  and  outstanding  men  and  women  like  Mrs. 

McCormick  that  The  Times 
is  the  interesting,  authorita¬ 
tive,  unusual  newspaper  it  is. 
Readers  believe  in  it,  trust  it, 
rely  on  it,  swear  by  it. 

And  because  advertisers 
know  that  their  advertising 
produces  best  results  in  the 
newspaper  that  best  com¬ 
mands  loyalty  and  confi¬ 
dence  The  Times  has'  been 
their  first  choice  in  New 
York  for  32  consecutive 
years.  Last  year  The  Times 
printed  the  largest  volume  of 
advertising  ever  carried  by  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper,  widened  still  further  its  margin  of  lead¬ 
ership,  led  in  more  classifications  than  the  next 
two  newspapers  combined.  For  sales,  for  profits 
The  Times  belongs  in  first  place  in  your  adver¬ 
tising  plans  for  the  world’s  largest  market.  Let 
us  tell  you  why. 


She  Nttw  IJork  0ime$ 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 

1851  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  1951 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


ITU  Starts  3  New  Dailies 
In  ‘Challenge  to  Monopolies’ 


DAILY  NEWS-DIGEST 


String  of  9  Tabloids  Is  Announced; 
Central  Direction  from  Washington 


provide  competition  .  .  .  and  to 
insure  maintenance  of  union  work¬ 
ing  conditions.’  ’ 

Cities  Are  Listed 


be  under  the  control  of  Dale 
Byrne  who,  the  announcement  as¬ 
sured,  “brings  wide  and  rounded 
experience  to  the  job  of  launch- 

international  Typographical  Un-  nation  of  waste,  and  reliance,  in-  daily  newspapers, 
ion  announced  this  week  it  will  stead,  on  “skilled  craftsmen”  is  a  “In  addition  to  more  than  two 

meet  the  “challenge”  of  local  more  desirable  way  of  putting  out  years  in  every  department,”  ITU 

newspaper  monopolies  by  launch-  a  paper,  said,  Byrne  participated  in  man- 

ing  nine  daily  tabloid-format  news-  The  skilled  operator  and  the  agement  as  business^  manager  and 
papers.  smooth-running  machine,  operated  publisher  of  two  daily  newspapers 

ITU  named  the  communities  as  it  is  designed  to  operate  with-  in  a  chain  operation.  He  par- 
which  ultimately  will  find  the  out  the  Teletypesetter  gadgets,  Mr.  ticipated  also  in  the  launching  of 
Daily  News-Digest  available  to  Randolph  declared,  is  still  the  a  successful  daily  of  the  same 
subscribers  and  advertisers  who  best  combination  for  newspaper  size  group  as  Daily  News-Digest.” 
desire  to  join  in  the  crusade  “to  typesetting.  Byrne  Is  Director 

Daily  or  Sunday  5c  Mr.  Byrne  was  advertising  man- 

The  union  promised  a  smooth  ager  of  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 
and  efficient  production  system  Oak  Rideer,  of  which  Albert  G. 
geared  to  standard  printing  proc-  HiH  is  publisher.  He  joined  that 
The  first  three  papers  were  esses  to  give  the  readership  “the  paper  in  1949  when  it  was  founded 

started  July  18  at  Monroe,  La.;  best  in  a  daily  newspaper”;  plus  and  resigned  last  May  to  go  with 

Texarkana,  Ark.-Tex.,  and  Meri-  “new  techniques  ...  to  give  the  ITU.  Previous  to  the  Oak  Ridger 
den,  Conn.  Others  are  planned  readers  an  easy-to-read,  easy-to-  experience  he  was  publisher  of  the 
for  Allentown,  Pa.;  Springfield,  handle  newspaper  with  an  honest  Spencer  (la.)  Reporter  and  he 
Mo.;  Lorain,  O.;  Huntington,  and  responsible  report  on  news  had  worked  on  newspapers  in  Min- 
Beckley,  and  Charleston,  W.  Va.  and  opinion”;  and  “tight  writing  nesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Advertising  in  the  Texarkana  and  editing  (which)  will  give  the  Mr.  Byrne  was  said  to  be  con- 
maiden  edition  amounted  to  615  papers  more  news  in  their  easy-  fident  that  these  (ITU)  news- 

inches.  The  plant  has  three  line-  to-handle  tabloid-size  pages  than  papers  “will  be  solidly  established 

casting  machines  and  a  new  Goss  most  papers  carry  in  their  larger  within  a  reasonable  time,  given 

8-page  flatbed  press.  It  is  planned  columns.”  the  circulation  support  deserved 

to  publish  five  days,  including  To  this  will  be  supplemented  by  the  cause  and  news  treatment.” 

“new  ideas  in  makeup  and  typog-  The  “cause”  was  explained  in 
raphy  .  .  .  worked  out  for  the  this  union  statement:  “The  ITU, 
papers  in  line  with  the  compact-  representing  the  90,000  skilled 
graphical”  union  haT'been”  issuing  terseness  of  their  con-  craftsmen  in  the  printing  industry, 

]  for  three  and  a  half  years,  an-  believes  that  this  concept  will 

*  nounced  July  12  it  would  soon  ^  sample  16-page  edition  was  crack  the  growing  wall  of  mon- 
become  a  five-day  tabloid  with  Published  and  distributed  —  the  opoly  operation  and  insure  mainte- 
Philip  F.  Clifford  onetime  New  Daily  News-Digest  for  Texarkana,  nance  of  union  working  conditions 
’  ’  carrying  a  July  dateline  and  an  in  an  industry  in  which  some  seg- 

ear  announcing:  “Daily  or  Sun-  ments  are  on  the  union-busting 


Sunday. 

The  Allentown  Beacon,  a  four- 
page  sheet  which  the  local  typo- 


York  Daily  Mirror  police  reporter, 
as  publisher.  The  managing  edi¬ 


tor  will  be  Alfred  Wallitsch,  who 


warpath.” 


Publication  of  the  papers  will  A  Washington  office  which  ap- 

Typo  Union  Wants  Payment 
For  Unset  'Bogus'  on  St.  Louis  S-T 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Typographical  all  union  contract  provisions,  in- 
Union  No.  8  is  attempting  to  hold  eluding  severance  pay,  were  ful- 


The  Post-Dispatch,  which  pur¬ 
chased  the  S-T,  did  not  assume 


has  been  editor  of  the  Beacon. 

The  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers 
in  Allentown  are  noted  for  their 
Teletypesetter  operation.  (E&P, 

Inly  14,  page  58). 

Randolph's  ‘New  Weapon’ 

Recently,  ITU  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph  informed  the  mem¬ 
bership  he  had  “a  new  weapon”  the  late  Star-Times  responsible  for  filled  and  that  there  was  no  obli- 
with  which  to  combat  the  loss  of  payment  of  “bogus”  matter  that  gation  to  pay  for  unset  “bogus.” 
jobs  to  union  men  as  a  result  of  had  not  been  re-set  when  the 
the  Teletypesetter  operation  in  paper  ceased  publication  June  15. 

many  newspaper  plants.  He  said  “Bogus”  matter  of  six  months  any  of  that  paper’s  labor  contract 
the  plan  would  be  submitted  to  to  a  year  is  involved  in  the  claim,  commitments, 
the  annual  convention  in  August,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the  The  Star-Times  spokesman  said 
Mr,  Randolph  said  this  week  Star-Times  management.  Repre-  that  the  newspaper,  until  the  sale, 
the  union-sponsored  papers  are  sentatives  of  the  union  and  the  St.  had  used  all  available  help  to  set 
designed  to  show  that  present  Louis  Publishers’  Association  have  “bogus”  material  and  that  it  was 
Ptinting  machinery  and  craft  train-  held  two  discussions  of  the  matter,  not  required  to  pay  overtime  scale 
mg  are  “still  the  best  methods  of  The  Star-Times  management  for  this  work, 
producing  a  daily  newspaper.”  has  taken  the  position  that  when  William  J.  Gibbons.  No.  8’s 
Also  to  demonstrate  that  elimi-  the  paper  went  out  of  existence  president,  said  “No  comment.” 
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ITU,  editor  and  publisher 

parently  is  intended  to  be  a  focal 
point  of  coverage,  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  at  1420  New  York  Avenue, 
about  two  blocks  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club.  It  will  be 
hccided  by  Saul  Miller  who  has 
had  experience  as  a  reporter  on 
the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily, 
on  the  copydesk  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  and  as 
news  editor  of  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Sun,  which  was  an  ITU 
“baby.” 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the 
Washington  office  is  likely  to  be 
a  small  operation.  Mr.  Miller 
will  have  an  assistant,  not  yet  re¬ 
ported  on  the  job.  A  non-editorial 
staff  of  four  others  will  handle  the 
Capital  office.  He  will  not  be  in 
charge  of  staffing  the  papers,  a 
function  left  to  Mr.  Byrne  and 
evidently  to  be  executed  through 
Indianapolis  headquarters. 

There  is  no  indicated  intention 
to  invade  metropolitan  areas  and 
no  ambition  to  high  circulation 
figures.  Circulations  running  to 
10,000  were  suggested  as  targets. 

The  Washington  bureau  has 
pledged  tailored  news  to  fit  the 
aims  of  what  was  described  as  a 
new  publishing  concept  “and  get 
the  dollar  value  which  none  of 
the  existing  news  services  can  pro¬ 
vide.”  The  oureau  will  supply  the 
headlines,  determine  the  “play”; 
and  this  innovation  in  news  han¬ 
dling  is  projected:  “On  receipt 
by  the  local  paper,  it  (the  news 
copy)  will  be  sent  directly  to  the 
composing  room  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  will  fit  into  the  make¬ 
up  and  eliminate  waste  and  over¬ 
set.” 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  was  pictured 
as  standard  newspaper  practice 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ITU  Starts  Chain 

continued  from  page  7 


and  the  methods  which  ITU  will 
follow,  a  single  story  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  both  the  long  form 
(“Style  in  this  story  is  other 
paper’s”),  and  in  abbreviated  re¬ 
cital.  The  rewrite  presumably 
makes  the  point  that  the  shorter 
story  would  be  universally  selected 
by  readers. 

Stories  were  numerous,  diversi¬ 
fied,  and  obviously  from  many 
sources  including  other  publica¬ 
tions.  Despite  the  promise  that 
few  opinions  will  be  expressed 
in  news  stories,  the  articles  typ¬ 
ically  carry  such  heads  as: 

“Publishers  Handcuffing  News 
Report  by  Adopting  ‘Cheap  Type’ 
System.” 

A  three-column  story  titled 
“Meat  Ceiling  Reaction  Stories 
One-Sided”  topped  a  four-para¬ 
graph  editorial  assurance:  “Sa¬ 
cred  Cows  Die  on  Daily  News- 
Digest.” 

Syndicated  Features 

The  woman’s  page  featured  cuts 
bearing  plainly  the  label  of 
the  International  Photo-Engravers 
Union.  The  sports  news  will  be 
provided  by  Washington  in  abbrev¬ 
iated  style. 

In  the  sample  paper  were  sev¬ 
eral  syndicated  columns,  strips 
and  panels.  The  comics  page  had 
Hopalong  Cassidy,  Grandma, 
Louie,  Etta  Kett,  Abbie  &  Slats, 
Rex  Morgan  and  The  Berrys. 

Prospective  advertisers  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  “the  meaty  news  and 
limited  size  of  Daily  News-Digest 
will  offer  the  advertiser  more 
value  for  his  advertising  dollar.” 

As  for  editorial  policy,  the 
papers  will  support  elected  offi¬ 
cials,  businessmen,  churches,  labor 
unions,  lodges  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  in  their  efforts  to  maintain 
freedom  and  living  standards. 


“We  deem  it  our  duty  to  call 
attention  to  wrong  and  injustice 
wherever  found  and  regardless  of 
who  might  be  affected. 

“We  express  few  opinions  but 
when  we  do  we  pray  we  are  right. 

“We  do  not  hold  ourselves  out 
as  infallible  critics  and  judges  of 
the  conduct  and  opinions  of  all 
about  us.” 

There  was  a  reminder  that  it 
was  printers  who  launched  the 
newspaper  business  in  the  United 
States,  and  additional  comment 
that  readers  of  standard-size  news¬ 
papers  with  50,000-word  news 
budgets  “generally  are  not  fully 
informed.”  The  union  papers  will 
carry  15,000  words  of  general 
news. 

ITU  promised  its  membership 
that  cost  of  production  will  be 
held  to  the  lowest  possible  mini¬ 
mum.  Wage  scales  were  not  men¬ 
tioned,  nor  was  there  any  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  plant  size  and  equip¬ 
ment  installations.  (Allentown 
was  reported  to  have  three  Lino¬ 
types  and  a  16-page  Duplex  press.) 
It  was  presumed  that  the  $2,000,- 
000  assets  of  Unitypo,  Inc.,  set  up 
as  an  ITU  subsidiary  three  years 
ago,  will  be  used  for  initial  in¬ 
vestments  at  least. 

Unitypo  has  been  accumulating 
newsprint  and  equipment  and  has 
figured  in  several  publishing  ven¬ 
tures,  undertaken  to  provide  work 
for  striking  printers  and  to  com¬ 
pete  with  papers  published  from 
non-union  shops.  They  have  met 
with  varying  degrees  of  success 
and  no  record  of  the  extent  of  fi¬ 
nancial  participation  in  any  one 
venture  has  been  made  public. 


Editorial  Credo 

The  credo  was  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“We  deem  it  our  duty  as  well 
as  right  and  privilege  to  publish 
the  news  of  the  day  so  the  people 
may  know. 
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WASHINGTON: 


State  Department  ‘Information  Circuit'  Applauded 

An  unusual  flow  of  regionalized  and  local  news,  as  well  as 
stepped-up  numbers  of  national  interpretive  stories  flowing  from  the 
State  Department  is  traceable  to  an  “information  circuit”  which 
Washington  correspondents  applaud.  The  idea  is  the  creation  of 
Lloyd  Lehrbas,  former  Associated  Press  correspondent,  a  colonel  on 
General  MacArthur’s  staff  during  World  War  II,  now  a  special  assis¬ 
tant  to  James  E.  Webb,  Undersecretary  of  State. 

Between  35  and  40  ranking  officers  of  State  agreed  to  make  them¬ 
selves  available  for  specific  dates  with  correspondents  at  which  they 
would  describe  individual  areas  of  responsibility,  and  answer  questions. 

A  list  of  correspondents  next  was  prepared.  It  embraced  those  who 
regularly  cover  State  and  those  who  make  inquiries,  frequently  or 
infrequently,  on  world  affairs,  as  recorded  in  the  press  office.  Many 
of  the  reporters,  it  was  found,  have  had  no  more  than  telephone 
contact  with  the  offices;  have  either  refrained  from  “bothering”  the 
head  of  the  setup,  or  felt  it  would  be  futile  to  try  to  meet  the 
“brass”  in  person. 

More  than  1,000  background  conferences  have  been  arranged; 
Secretary  Acheson  has  talked  with  92  correspondents  by  way  of 
supplementing  his  regular  group  meetings.  As  of  this  week,  125 
newsmen  have  been  “on  the  circuit”;  62  have  completed  the  rounds, 
and  the  others  have  had  from  two  to  five  of  these  arranged  inter¬ 
views  which  require  no  specific  topic  and,  on  the  other  hand,  bar  none. 


I 


Change  in  Jamestown 

One  of  the  first  Unitypo  opera¬ 
tions  was  the  morning  Trent onian 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  is  now 
published  by  Edmund  C.  Good¬ 
rich.  Another  early  venture  was 
the  Jamestown  Sun,  which  has 
undergone  a  couple  of  reorganiza¬ 
tions.  As  of  July  11,  Edward  J. 
Byrne  took  over  as  editor  and 
publisher,  succeeding  Harry  E. 
Sharkey,  who  resigned. 

Mr.  Byrne,  no  relation  to  Dale 
Byrne,  was  formerly  advertising 
director  of  the  Huron  (S.  D.) 
Evening  Huronite  and  Plainsman 
for  five  years. 

Mr.  Byrne  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  John  F.  O’Keeffe,  a  copy- 
reader  at  the  Sun  since  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  to  succeed  Philip  H.  Gor¬ 
don,  recently  resigned,  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Also  announced  was  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Gilbert  Hammond,  act¬ 
ing  Sunday  editor,  to  join  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  projected 
newspaper  chain. 

The  Daily  News-Digest  setup, 
the  announcement  said,  is  designed 
for  tight,  efficient  operation  with 
a  minimum  crew  and  complete 
departmental  coordination. 

“Business  practices  will  be 
standardized  and  efficient  in  oper¬ 
ation  so  that  each  News-Digest 
will  share  in  whatever  economies 
are  effected,”  it  was  said. 


Television  Station  ‘Gold  Rush'  Due  in  September 

“The  Gold  Rush”  for  television  station  permits  may  start 
in  September,  FCC  Chairman  Wayne  Coy  told  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That’s  the  target  date  for 
lifting  the  freeze  and  going  ahead  with  a  national  system  of 
TV  that  will  “last  for  decades,”  with  1,500  stations  by  1957 
and  2,500  by  1962.  FCC  ruled  it  has  power  to  allocate  chan¬ 
nels.  Also  Mr.  Coy  heartened  FM  station-owners  with  a 
pledge  that  TV  will  not  encroach  on  FM  hands. 


Hanson's  Covenant  Fears  Expressed  in  Senate  Resolution 
Dovetailing  with  the  advice  of  Elisha  Hanson  that  the  proposed 
UN  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  could  put  the  free  press  of  the 
United  States  in  chains  (E&P,  April  21,  page  17),  Senator  Bricker 
of  Ohio  introduced  a  resolution  by  which  the  Senate  could  denounce 
the  Covenant  and  direct  withdrawal  of  the  U.  S.  from  its  preparation. 
ANPA’s  General  Counsel,  Mr.  Hanson,  contends  the  restrictive  clauses 
of  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  could  nullify  our  First  Amendment. 
Senator  Bricker  aimed  a  barb  at  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Prof. 
Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.  of  Harvard,  who  helped  to  write  the  Covenant. 
The  Professor,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Hutchins  Commission,  takes 
the  view  that  the  Covenant  would  not  interfere  with  broad  domestic 
rights,  that  it  merely  puts  a  base  below  which  no  nation  should  go 
in  press  freedom. 


Oificial  Explanation  of  Air  Force  Newspaper  Rhubarb 

Morry  Zenoff,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Henderson 
(Colo.)  Home  News,  told  his  readers  he  had  lost  the  contract  to 
publish  a  weekly  newspaper  for  the  Nellis  Air  Force  base  because 
Senator  Pat  McCarran  put  pressure  on  Army  officers  in  retaliation 
for  editorial  criticism.  The  Senator’s  office,  however,  explained  a 
union  strike  situation  was  involved.  The  Air  Force  said:  “There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  get  out,  let  both  sides  fight  it  out  without  support 
for  either  from  the  Air  Force.” 


Ovaltine's  Ad  Claims  Censured  in  FTC  Report 

ilt  isn’t  true  what  the  ads  say  about  Ovaltine — that  it  will 
correct  nutritional  deficiencies  that  make  people  thin,  weak, 
pale,  listless,  tired,  etc. — said  a  trial  examiner  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  recommending  an  order  against  the 
Wander  Co.  of  Chicago. 


They  Have  to  Admit  ‘This  Week'  Gets  High  Readership 

The  Treasury  Department  doesn’t  customarily  indorse  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  media,  but  its  customs  bureau  gave  a  nod  to  This  Week 
on  its  July  8  story  on  customs  auctions.  Inquiries  ran  into  thousands, 
said  the  Customs  press  section — 800  from  New  York  City,  and  500 
from  Baltimore  alone. 


‘Raising  Cain'  About  Anti-American  Stuff  in  Our  Mails 

Senator  Harry  P.  Cain,  Washington  Republican,  has  expressed  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  fact  that  taxpayers  are  subsidizing  transmission  of 
anti-American  propaganda,  so  he  has  asked  the  Post  Office  to  cancel 
second-class  mailing  privileges  extended  to  publicity  bureaus  of  for¬ 
eign  governments  and  news  agencies  which  are  registered  as  arms  of 
other  countries.  Postmaster  General  Donaldson  says  it’s  up  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  change  the  law. 
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600  Dailies  on  TTS  Circuit  in  1952 


By  Roy  Erwin  the  larger  newspapers  to  go  TTS.  Mr.  Cates.  “It  does  not,  as  some-  how  to  play  the  news,”  he  re- 

It  did  so  in  a  big  way,  being  on  times  charged,  take  the  editor’s  marked.  “We  have  made  our 
More  than  600  daily  newspa-  both  the  AP  and  U.P.  circuits,  job  out  of  the  hands  of  the  editor,  local  style  conform  and  have  tried 
pers  will  be  receiving  news  agency  Newspapermen  from  as  far  away  We  edit  the  Monitor  copy  in  the  to  get  AP  and  U.P.  together.  They 
reports  on  Teletypesetter  circuits  as  Florida  and  Pennsylvania  have  news  room  and  the  proof  reader  are  almost  together,  but  there  is 
and  will  be  operating  automatic  visited  the  plant  of  the  Sentinel  makes  the  changes.”  so'tie  difference  in  style.  We  plan 

typecasting  early  in  1952.  and  its  sister  morning  paper,  the  Mr.  Cates  observed  that  the  *0  get  out  a  new  style  book  when 

Publishers^  throughout  the  coun-  Journcil,  to  see  how  the  system  system  probably  results  in  better  they  do  get  together, 

try  are  seeking  such  service.  The  works.  *  heads  as  copyreaders  do  not  have  The  M<^inston-Salem  paper  uses 

number  of  installations  to  be  made  “We  have  always  given  a  strong  to  give  as  much  attention  to  detail  printer  service  to  send  in  local 
is  dependent  only  upon  the  ob-  local  flavor  to  our  papers,”  Nady  in  the  copy  and  can  read  the  story  stories  and  for  communication 

taining  of  the  new  equipment.  Cates,  managing  editor  of  the  for  sense.  Copyreaders,  however,  with  the  headquarters  of  the  cir- 

Revolutionary  changes  in  edit-  Sentinel,  explained  to  Editor  &  cannot  be  checked  on  their  cuits. 
ing  and  transmission  of  news  by  Publisher.  “Local  news  comes  work  as  easily  as  before  and  there  The  news  agencies  have  estab- 
the  agencies  and  in  the  editing  first  with  us  and  we  use  less  wire  is  danger  they  will  merely  scan  lished  circuits  for  afternoon  pa- 
and  setting  of  it  into  type  in  the  copy  than  many  papers.  copy,  he  said.  pcrs  with  Saturday  material  for 

newspaper  plants  are  being  ^  Stories  ’  Nprk  »nri  XpcW  Sunday  morning  papers  and  they 

brought  about  by  the  popular  ^  „  .  intend  to  set  up  morning  newspa- 

Teletypesetter  system.  Actually,  we  don  t  get  quite  as  The  AP  and  U.P.  are  neck  circuits  soon. 

3  Agencies  Expand  Teletypesetters  and  neck.”  asserted  Mr  Cates.  ^  j  Montgomery,  traffic 

The  Associated  Pres^  exoects  to  1’®  “When  we  are  on  a  deadline,  the  the  AP.  and  Paul 

hal?  2?0^r  300*^CwsDaM?s  M  printers,  he  continued  Of  copy  comes  in  a  little  slower  Hansell,  chief  of  the  Carolinas 

TTS  w^e  circuits  bv  e^rlv  Z  n  bureau  in  Charlotte,  explained 

iS  ^e  United  Pr^ess  nTans  o  7  7  diflficu Ity,  but  there  is  not  j^at  general  news  of  national  in- 

havL^lLV  2^  newsDaDers^  o^  We  started  running  the  tapedi-  m  much  volume  to  handle.  We  tg^est!  sports,  markets,  regional 
nave  at  least  newspapers  on  rectly  into  the  casting  machines,  hke  a  lot  of  duplication  as  we  3.^  carried 

ite  circuits.  The  International  but  have  abandoned  that.  We  se-  meet  an  afternoon  deadline.  You  Taro  fnas  circuit 

News  Service  foresees  that  its  ]ect  our  stories  from  the  Monitor  see,  the  AP  may  be  on  top  of  '-^aroimas  circuit, 

expansion  in  this  field  of  service  copy,  run  that  tape  through  the  one  Washington  story  at  that  time 

Will  reach  approximately  200  cli-  machines,  and  thus  do  not  set  a  and  the  U.P.  on  top  of  another.”  The  wire  is  split  and  strictly 
ents  soon.  large  volume  of  type  that  cannot  The  Sentinel  ME  decried  the  state  news  is  sent  simultaneously 

The  AP  on  April  23  began  its  be  used.”  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  tt^  papers  in  North  Carolina  and 

^rolinas  circuit,  operated  from  Mr.  Cates  saw  little  validity  to  smaller  papers  to  set  and  throw  in  to  those  in  South  Carolina. 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  with  23  after-  the  argument  that  the  system  will  a  lot  of  type  to  fill  up  when  they  “Copy  is  closely  edited— copy- 
noon  newspapers  now  linked  to  it.  cause  newspapers  to  fill  up  with  should  concentrate  on  local  news,  desk  style  —  with  capitals  and 
and  on  July  2  opened  its  Florida  wire  copy  and  neglect  local  cover-  He  saw  this  as  a  “bad  angle”  to  punctuation — by  the  filing  editor,” 
circuit.  An  overnight  national  age,  unless  it  should  happen  in  the  development.  said  Mr-  Hansell.  “The  AP  Tele¬ 
trunk  report  from  Charlotte  now  the  case  of  a  small  paper  where  50  jovous  Eds  typesetter  Style  Book  was  devised 

goes  to  newspapers  over  much  of  every  cent  counts.  ...  after  a  survey  of  the  newspapers 

the  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  i.  ^  and  it  has  caused  a  minimum  of 

By  early  next  year,  the  AP  ex-  .  *  i.  ,♦  u  .  u  fi'C  service  and  they  dislocation.  Most  of  the  papers 

pects  to  have  circuits  in  operation  ^  !*’ .  have  adopted  it  for  their  local 

in  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Mississip-  helped  a  lot,  he  added.  Its  true  Mr.  Cates.^  They  think  it  is  the  style.” 

pi,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  sacrifice  a  little  in  style,  coming  thing.”  Mr.  Montgomery  interposed 

Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  New  Eng-  were  Mr.  Cates  said  he  formerly  in-  ^  clean,  with  four  or 

land  and  Virginia-West  Virginia-  ^”ct  on  capitals  and  punctuation,  dented  a  ot  of  wire  copy  or  made  machine 

Maryland.  Now  we  have  given  over  to  the  l^xes.  Now  he  attempts  to  give  transmission  errors. 

The  U.P.  is  serving  50  newspa-  adopted  for  TTS,  which,  the  paper  variety  by  doing  that  some  newspapers  sub- 

pers  on  its  North  Carolina  and  is  mostly  Up.  with  local  news.  The  AP,  he  said,  jc  other  wires,  but  smaller 

Oklahoma  circuits  now,  expects  sacrifice  something  in  planned  to  indent  and  send  in  p^pg,.,  ^^e  supplied  by  the  single 

to  be  serving  100  by  Oct.  1  and  .  yo“  ‘  change  a  boldface  certain  features.  and  depend  entirely  on 

200  by  Jan  1  phrase — but  we  still  put  in  in-  Some  editors  prefer  that  they  ^ 

INS  began  a  Teletypesetter  wire  ^erts  or  kill  part  of  a  story,”  said  not  do  that— they  are  telling  us  ’ 

circuit  in  Ohio  ^^ith  five  newspa-  _  _  Th|^AP  ^lans  to  set  up  a  finan- 

200*chents 'in  ^1952*^  the  type^is  throvwi 

•  away.  Others 

Editors  Like  i  .  unwanted  stories.  A  number 

Editors,  for  the  most  part,  like  each  taped  story  corresponds  tc 

TTS  very  much.  Its  few  disad-  that  on  the  story  as  it  is  printed 

''antages,  such  as  a  tendency  to  9  on  the  Monitor  copy.  One  type 

standardize  style,  are  out-weighed  casting  machine  will  take  care 

its  many  advantages,  they  say.  the  circuit  wire. 

Little  trouble  has  been  reported  Merton  T.  Akers,  editorial  ex 

m  editorial  rooms  or  composing  Richard  E,  Thacker,  chief  operator  in  the  U.P.  Oklahoma  City  ecutive,  and  J.  L.  Hoppes,  super 

bureau,  punches  tape  used  to  set  type  simultaneously  for  Oklahoma  City  intendent  of  telegraph.  Unitec 

The  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  newspapers  on  TTS  circuit  Monitoring  machine,  at  left,  shows  desks  Press,  said  the  objection  that  thi 

Sentinel  was  one  of  the  first  of  what  is  coming  in  tape  and  fumbhes  copy  for  editing.  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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Reprisals  in  Oatis  Case 
Sought  in  Congress  Action 


Editors'  Proposals  for  Retaliation 
Endorsed;  Acheson  Works  on  Czechs 


Several  measures  suggested  by 
U.  S.  editors  for  retaliation  against 
the  imprisonment  of  William  N. 
Oatis  in  Czechoslovakia  received 
official  endorsement  in  Washing¬ 
ton  this  week. 

Reflecting  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  in  messages  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  (July  14,  page  9),  two 
U.  S.  Senators  offered  resolutions 
calling  for  severe  governmental 
action  against  Czechoslovakia  un¬ 
til  Mr.  Oatis,  Associated  Press 
chief  of  bureau  at  Prague,  is  re¬ 
leased  from  a  10-year  jail  sen¬ 
tence.  The  37-year-old  reporter 
was  found  guilty  of  espionage 
against  the  Red  satellite. 

Senator  A.  S.  Monroney,  Okla¬ 
homa  Democrat,  urged  official 
sanction  of  an  economic  boycott 
and  severance  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  if  Mr.  Oatis  were  not  liber¬ 
ated  within  90  days. 

4  Steps  Advocated 

Senator  Herbert  R.  O'Conor, 
Maryland  Democrat,  proposed  this 
four-point  resolution,  which,  with 
Mr.  Monroney’s,  was  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee; 

1.  United  States  undertake  to 
have  the  United  Nations  investi¬ 
gate  the  Oatis  Case  and  disapprove 
the  imprisonment  so  that,  &nator 
O’Conor  said,  “the  condemnation 
of  the  free  world  may  be  visited 
upon  the  Communists  for  their 
action.” 

2.  Immediate  action  by  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  trade 
between  the  citizens  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Czechoslovakia  until  the 
release  of  Mr.  Oatis. 

3.  Ban  all  Communist  newsmen 
from  this  country  until  Mr.  Oatis 
is  out  of  jail. 

4.  The  State  Department  to 
take  whatever  possible  additional 
steps,  economic  or  otherwise,  to 
impress  upon  the  Communists  “the 
thorough  disgust  at  such  actions 
and  our  firm  determination  to 
accept  no  further  such  attacks 
without  proper  retaliation.” 

Czech  Reply  Awaited 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  told  newsmen  that  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Ellis  O.  Briggs  had  talked 
with  the  Czechoslovakian  foreign 
minister,  Viliam  Siroky,  and  that 
the  latter  had  promised  to  take 
up  “the  Oatis  matter”  with  the 
Czech  Cabinet.  An  early  reply 
was  expected,  Mr.  Acheson  said, 
refusing  further  details  or  com¬ 
ment. 

The  imprisoned  reporter’s  wife, 
Mrs.  Laurabelle  Oatis,  who  lives 
in  St.  Paul,  said  she  had  decided 
to  let  the  State  Department  seek 
her  husband’s  release.  Her  tack, 
she  said,  was  “in  direct  opposi¬ 


tion”  to  that  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Vogeler,  with  whom  she  has  cor¬ 
responded. 

Senator  O’Conor,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Senate,  said: 

“It  is  high  time  that  drastic  re¬ 
taliatory  measures  be  taken 
against  any  and  all  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  governments,  which,  as 
part  of  their  propaganda,  impose 
harsh  or  unjust  treatment  upon 
any  American  citizens.” 

Senator  O’Conor  noted  that  the 
State  Department  has  announced 
that  further  representations  have 
been  made  to  the  Czech  Govern¬ 
ment  urging  the  release  of  Mr. 
Oatis,  and  added: 

“To  have  any  hope  of  seeking 
Oatis’  release,  it  is  going  to  bi 
necessary  for  this  country  to  find 
some  way  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Communists  where  it  hurts.” 

The  Maryland  Senator  praised 
Mr.  Oatis  as  a  painstaking  and 
objective  reporter  and  said  this 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  Communists  thought 
they  had  to  get  rid  of  him. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact.”  Senator 
O’Conor  added,  “one  of  the  chief 
charges  the  prosecutor  made 
against  him  in  the  trials  was  that 
he  insisted  on  getting  the  facts. 

House  Gets  Resolution  Too 

The  House  also  gave  attention 
to  the  demands  of  editors  for  some 
stern  action  to  effect  release  of 
Mr.  Oatis  when  Rep.  John  V. 
Beamer,  Indiana  Republican,  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Congress  direct  the 
State  Department  to  “employ  all 
available  diplomatic  means”  to 
get  the  newsman  out  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

The  Congressmen  also  urged  a 
ban  on  all  imports  of  goods  from 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  reprisal  meas¬ 
ure. 

*  *  * 

As  ONE  who  has  experienced 
the  “spineless  United  States  dip¬ 
lomatic  attitude  on  helping  foreign 
correspondents,”  James  R.  Young, 
associate  editor  of  the  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  Mail,  proposed  several 
steps  this  week  to  gain  the  release 
of  William  N.  Oatis  from  jail  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Young,  a  former  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  correspondent 
in  the  Far  East,  recalled  he  was 
jailed  by  the  Japanese  for  writing 
articles  on  poison  gas  and  prison¬ 
ers  of  war. 

“The  chief  of  the  Far  Eastern 
section  of  the  State  Department,” 
he  said,  “told  a  lawyer  that  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done,  and,  in  Tokyo, 
a  high  official  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  encouraged  the  Japanese  to 
hold  me  in  prison  while  at  the 


same  time  the  Ambassador,  Jo¬ 
seph  Clark  Grew,  was  trying  to 
get  me  out  of  prison.” 

What  He  Would  Do 

This  is  what  Mr.  Young  would 
do  in  the  case  of  the  young  As¬ 
sociated  Press  reporter  jailed  for 
10  years  in  Czechoslovakia: 

“The  first  action  to  take  is  the 
halting  of  Associated  Press  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Soviet  Government. 
I  understand  the  AP  would  not  let 
its  news  service  go  to  the  Voice  of 
America  program,  but,  it  does 
supply  Tass,  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment’s  news  agency. 

“Next,  Fletcher  Knebel,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
chairman  of  the  press  gallery  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  capital,  should  work 
to  have  the  press  cards  of  four 
Soviet  Tass  representatives  sus¬ 
pended. 

“The  National  Press  Club  build¬ 
ing  manager  should  give  notice 
that  the  plumbing  will  be  over¬ 
hauled  in  Room  969  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Soviet  Russian 
official  ‘news’  agency  to  move — 
out.  Do  not  delay. 

“Next,  the  Chesapeake  and  Po¬ 
tomac  Telephone  Co  ,  should  an¬ 
nounce  that  engineers  are  to  check 
telephone  wires  to  729  Quebec 
Place,  Washington,  residence  of 
Mihkail  Fedorov,  Soviet  Russia’s 
‘news’  man  in  Washington,  and  the 
American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  will  need  to  do  a  sum¬ 
mer  checkup  on  its  teletype  system 
so  no  transmission  can  take  place 
between  the  Soviet  agent’s  ‘news’ 
office  in  Washington  and  in  New 
York. 

Restrict  Russians’  Travel 

The  four  Soviet  agency  writers: 
Laurence  Todd,  Jean  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Euphemia  K.  Virden  and  Fe- 
odorov  must  be  restricted  in  trav¬ 
el.  They  cannot  travel  farther 
than  an  American  corresoondent 
can  get  around  in  Moscow. 
Further,  Tass  can  have  no  more 
‘staff  writers’  in  this  country  than 
are  American  correspondents  in 
Moscow. 

“The  Canadian  Government  has 
admitted  recently  to  their  Press 
Gallery  the  latest  arrival  of  Soviet 
Red  ‘news’  agents.  This  accredita¬ 
tion,  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Government,  should  be  end¬ 
ed  at  once. 

“Every  Soviet  member  of  the 
Tass  news  agency  in  this  country 
will  be  held  personal  hostage  to 
assure  the  release,  in  good  health, 
of  William  Oatis  of  Indiana.” 

Other  comment,  received  too 
late  for  last  week’s  roundup  (E&P, 
July  14,  page  7),  included: 

Hooding  Carter,  Greenville 
(Miss.)  Delta  Democrat  Times — 
“I  think  the  Government  should 


Norwegian  Heads 
AP  Oslo  Bureau 

Gunnar  Hernaes,  Norwegian 
newspaperman  and  wartime  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Norwegian  under¬ 
ground,  has  been  appointed  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  chief  of  bureau  in 
Oslo. 

Mr.  Hernaes  was  studying  law 
at  the  University  of  Oslo  when 
the  Nazis  closed  the  University 
and  arrested  him.  He  effected  his 
release  and  thereafter  worked 
with  the  Norwegian  underground. 

completely  seal  off  Czechoslovakia 
in  every  way  possible  short  of  war 
unless  Oatis  is  immediately  re 
leased.” 

Virgil  Pinkley,  Los  Angela 
(Calif.)  Mirror — “In  dealing  with 
Communist  countries,  the  only  ac 
tion  that  is  understood  and  appr^ 
ciated  by  them  is  strength.  This 
sometimes  requires  reprisals.  In 
cases  such  as  that  of  Bill  Oatis, 
the  State  Department  is  in  the  best 
position  to  know  the  actual  facts 
and  to  press  home  effective  meas¬ 
ures.  If  the  facts  justify,  the 
State  Department  should  refuse 
permission  to  Czech  nationals  to 
enter  the  United  States.  Also  re¬ 
prisal  should  be  taken  against  the 
Czechoslovakian  Embassy  person¬ 
nel  or  in  representations  to  the 
freedom  of  information  committee 
at  the  United  Nations.  Persistent 
inquiries  on  the  part  of  leading 
newspapers  to  the  State  Depart 
ment  might  not  be  amiss  since 
they  would  remind  the  Depart 
ment  of  cases  such  as  Oatis’  and 
the  daneer  involved  for  the  whole 
free  world’s  press.” 

Prepare  to  Sever  Relations 

Paul  Me  C.  Warner,  Phik 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer — “I  believe 
the  United  States  Government , 
should  take  a  considerably  strong-  ] 
er  stand  in  the  Oatis  case  than  it 
has  thus  far  displayed.  The  State 
Department  should  protest  vigor¬ 
ously  to  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  against  this  injustice.  The 
United  States  should  not  merely 
threaten  but  prepare  to  end  diplo-  | 
matic  relations  with  any  Red  satel¬ 
lite  that  treats  American  citizens  , 
unjustly.  The  U.  S.  Government  ; 
should  impound  any  credits  held  i 
here  by  Red  satellites  and  other¬ 
wise  take  stern  measures  against 
continuance  of  trade  relations  with  I 
the  satellites.  In  short,  the  United  ! 
States  should  act  as  if  it  really 
wanted  to  protect  its  nationah 
who  are  persecuted  abroad— in¬ 
stead  of  weakly  protesting  these 
outrages.” 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Newspapers — I  urgently  suggest 
the  following  steps  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment:  1.  Demand  immediate  I^ 
lease  of  Oatis  and  his  safe  return 
to  the  U.  S.;  2.  Demand  that  the 
UN  intercede;  3.  Serve  notice  o« 
the  Czech  Government  that  if 
Oatis  is  not  released  the  U.  S- 
will  apply  economic  sanctions,  ar¬ 
rest  50  Czech  nationals,  and  close 
all  Communist  news  agencies  hert 
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Judge  Weighs  Arguments 
On  Forced  Unit  Ad  Rates 


Freedom  to  Choose  Medium  Called 
'Crux'  of  New  Orleans  Cose 


New  Orleans  —  The  Govem- 
nent’s  anti-trust  suit  against  the 
fimcs-Picayune  Publishing  Co. 
was  taken  under  advisement  last 
leek  by  Federal  Judge  Herbert 
W.  Christenberry. 

At  several  points  during  the  ar- 
juments.  Judge  Chrlstenberry’s 
questioning  focussed  attention  on 
the  issue  of  whether  a  newspaper 
is  free  to  compel  an  advertiser, 
through  forced  combination  rates, 
to  buy  space  in  a  paper  he  does 
not  want. 

The  suit  against  the  company 
ind  four  of  its  officials  was  filed 
a  year  ago. 

Originally,  the  U.S.  Government 
charged  the  company’s  national, 
classified  and  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  were  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  that  the  defendants 
had  monopolized  and  had  con¬ 
spired  to  monopolize  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

On  final  argument  July  12  the 
issues  had  narrowed  down  to: 

1.  Whether  the  classified  and 
national  advertising  contracts  are 
in  unreasonable  restraint  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce. 

2.  Whether  the  defendant  has 
attempted  to  monopolize  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

Company  officials  named  in  the 
suit  are  Leonard  K.  Nicholson, 
president:  John  F.  Tims.  Jr.,  first 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  Aubrey  F.  Murray,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  and  Donald  W.  Cole¬ 
man,  circulation  manager. 

The  Government’s  Position 
1  Oral  arguments  -on  behalf  of  the 
^Government  were  presented  by 
Victor  H.  Kramer,  special  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 
Baddia  J.  Rashid,  trial  attorney. 
Defense  counsel  were  Ashton 
Phelps  of  New  Orleans,  and  James 
C.  Wilson  of  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Kramer  contended  the  clas¬ 
sified  and  general  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  “requiring  advertisers  to 
purchase  space  in  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  States  as  a  unit  con¬ 
stitute  contracts  in  unreasonable 
restraint  of  trade.” 

“Our  position,”  he  stated,  “is 
it  is  unlawful  for  the  Times- 
Picayune  to  require  its  advertisers 
to  take  the  States  as  well.” 

Mr.  Kramer  remarked  that  he 
*as  “encouraged  that  a  great 
J^ny  facts  have  been  ironed  out 
2^both  sides.”  He  added,  “this 
*>esn’t  mean  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  abandoning  its  position  on 
tacts  which  are  sharply  in  dis¬ 
pute.” 

He  listed  these  facts  in  three 
groups. 


The  first,  he  asserted,  deals  with 
the  issue  of  whether  the  company 
is  publishing  two  separate  papers; 
the  second  concerns  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  Times-Picayune  in 
the  New  Orleans  field,  and  the 
third  is  the  question  of  effects  on 
advertisers  and  on  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item. 

“In  saying  that  the  Times- 
Picayune  is  a  separate  paper  from 
the  States,”  Mr.  Kramer  said, 
“we  rely  on  facts  stated  by  the 
witness  Ladreyt  (Roland  Ladreyt, 
director  of  national  advertising 
for  the  defendant  company)  in 
letters  to  national  advertisers,  at¬ 
tempting  to  sell  advertising  in  the 
two  papers. 

“It  wasn’t  a  casual  reference. 
It  was  a  studied  attempt  to  sell 
more  advertising  in  the  States 
based  upon  the  contention  that  it 
was  a  different  paper.” 

“The  defendant  was  not  content 
to  publish  an  all-day  paper,”  Mr. 
Kramer  continued.  “Up  until  the 
time  the  complaint  was  filed  they 
treated  it  as  two  papers.  When 
the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot, 
they  took  the  opposite  view.” 

Dominant  Position 

Mr.  Kramer  said  the  Times- 
Picayune  is  the  paper  with  the 
greatest  acceptance  in  New  Or¬ 
leans.  He  termed  the  factor  of 
dominance  as  being  of  “tremend¬ 
ous  importance”  and  declared  that 
in  1949,  a  total  of  88%  of  all 
national  advertisers  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  used  the  Times-Picayune. 

“We  say  that  the  forced  com¬ 
bination  compelled  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  advertisers  to  take  the 
States  who  would  not  have  taken 
the  States  if  it  were  not  for  the 
combination,”  he  said. 

Regarding  the  effect  of  the  com¬ 
bination  on  the  Item,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  attorney  stated  this  fact  is 
in  sharp  dispute.  But,  he  con¬ 
tended,  the  Government  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  show  that  the  Item  has 
lost  revenue  or  advertising  ac¬ 
counts. 

Turning  to  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Kramer  said  that  in  1933 
and  1934  the  Times-Picayune  and 
the  Item  sold  about  the  same 
amount  of  classified  ads,  while 
the  States  sold  about  half  as  much 
as  the  Item. 

“In  the  next  year,  1935,  when 
the  unit  rate  was  adopted,,”  Mr. 
Kramer  pointed  out,  “the  States 
shot  up  ahead  of  the  Item  and 
by  1942  it  was  double  that  of 
the  Item. 

“The  important  thing  is  that 
the  States  went  up  to  the  Times- 
Picayune.  The  Times-Picayune 
did  not  go  down  to  the  States,  nor 


did  they  meet  each  other  half 
way.” 

The  Times-Picayune,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  today  carries  three  times 
as  much  classified  advertising  as  in 
1934;  the  States  seven  times  as 
much,  and  the  Item  about  twice 
as  much. 

B-tsic  Principle 

Discussing  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  case,  Mr.  Kramer  asserted  that 
although  there  is  no  case  holding 
the  unit  rate  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  “the  basic  principle 
is  there.” 

Mr.  Rashid  pointed  to  the 
purchase  of  the  States  by  the 
Times-Picayune  as  “an  indication 
that  the  defendant  intended  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  monopoly  in  the  Sunday 
field.” 

When  the  present  Item  at¬ 
tempted  to  enter  the  Sunday  field, 
he  charged,  the  defendant  took 
steps  to  interfere  with  its  cir¬ 
culation.  He  claimed  the  rate 
structure  of  the  Times-Picayune 
was  adopted  to  “freeze  out  the 
Item.” 

Discussing  the  company’s  book¬ 
keeping  methods,  Mr.  Rashid  said: 
“A  simple  examination  of  the 
statements  of  the  company’s  audi¬ 
tors  would  have  shown  that  the 
States  was  operating  at  a  loss.” 

Judge  Christenberry  asked: 

“The  sale  of  the  States  was  not 
instigated  by  the  Times-Picayune, 
was  it?” 

Mr.  Rashid  said  this  was  not 
the  Government’s  contention. 

.An  ‘Aesop’s  Fable’ 

Opening  for  the  defense,  Mr. 
Phelps  said  the  suit  reminded  him 
of  Aesop’s  fable,  which  told  of 

the  mountains  belching  smoke  and 
dame,  the  earth  Ifuivering,  trees 
falling  to  the  ground  and  a  big 
rent  finally  appearing  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  The  country¬ 

men  waited  in  fear  and  trembling 
to  see  what  terrible  thing  was 
about  to  happen,  and  finally  a 
teeny  mouse  poked  its  head  out 
of  the  huge  gap. 

“It  is  a  case  of  much  outcry 
and  small  outcome,”  Mr.  Phelps 
said. 

“When  the  Government  started 
its  investigation  in  1950,  its  at¬ 
torneys  descended  on  the  Times- 
Picayune.  They  were  given  the 
most  complete  cooperation.  Every 
file,  every  contract,  every  book, 
all  correspondence,  the  entire  rec¬ 
ord  was  made  available  to  them, 
and  the  defendants  furnished  them 
photostats  of  every  document  they 
requested. 

“This  was  added  to  from  some 
other  source — we  can  suspect 
what  it  was  but  we  cannot  say 
we  know — maybe  it  was  a  few  ru-' 
mors.” 

The  original  charges  were 
dropped  one  by  one,  Mr.  Phelps 


Aw,  Beetle  It! 

Roanoke,  Va. — Hordes  of 
brown  beetles  swarmed  in 
windows  in  the  Times  World- 
News  building  here  the  night 
of  July  15,  alighting  on  work¬ 
ers  and  desks,  nhere  they  were 
attracted  by  bright  lights.  In 
the  mechanical  department  they 
got  into  magazine  slots,  jam¬ 
ming  the  'machines.  The  bee¬ 
tles  were  not  of  the  Japanese 
variety,  which  are  somewhat 
larger  and  are  a  green  and 
bronze  color.  The  brown  bee¬ 
tles,  not  identified  immediately, 
are  a  common  summer  visitor 
but  seldom  if  ever  have  they 
been  so  numerous  on  a  single 
night. 

said,  until  they  have  finally  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  “a  so-called  at¬ 
tempt  to  monopolize”  and  a 
claim  that  contracts  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  written  under  the  general 
unit  rate  for  classified  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  constitute  an 
unreasonable  restraint  of  trade. 

Abandoned  Issues 

During  previous  action  in  the 
case,  Mr.  Phelps  continued,  the 
Government  had  filed  affidavits 
from  David  Stern,  president  and 
publisher,  and  George  W.  Nelson, 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  of  the 
Item. 

The  claim  was  made  in  the  af¬ 
fidavits,  Mr.  Phelps  said,  that  the 
Item  had  lost  $400,000  in  11 
months  due  to  the  adoption  of 
unit  advertising  rates  by  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co., 
and  that  “unless  the  aforesaid  de¬ 
structive  practices  are  prevented” 
the  Item  company  would  continue 
to  sustain  similar  losses  and  would 
necessarily  fail. 

“If  you  can  refer  to  anything 
as  being  amusing  in  a  long  drawn- 
out  suit  such  as  this,”  Mr.  Phelps 
remarked,  “the  incident  of  these 
affidavits  would  certainly  be  the 
most  amusing  feature  of  the  case.” 

During  a  pre-trial  conference, 
he  continued,  the  defense  had 
offered  to  put  Messrs.  Stem  and 
Nelson  on  the  stand  to  determine, 
first,  whether  they  had  lost  $400,- 
000,  and  second,  what  the  real 
cause  of  the  loss  was. 

“The  Government  thereupon 
immediately  abandoned  that  issne 
and  said  that,  on  the  contrary, 
any  evidence  of  pecuniary  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  Item  would  be  ir¬ 
relevant  and  inadmissible.” 

The  Item’s  Best  Year 

In  the  eight  years  that  Ralph 
Nicholson  owned  the  Item,  the 
defense  counsel  continued,  the 
paper  made  a  profit  of  $1,500,000. 

And  despite  the  Government’s 
contention  that  the  Times-Pi- 
cayune’s  unit  rates  were  threaten¬ 
ing  to  put  the  Item  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  1950  was  the  best  year  in 
the  Item’s  history,  he  added. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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LISHER;  Mrs  L.  P.  Scott 


TO  BlICKINGHAM  PALACE  go  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  president  of 


the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies:  Mrs.  Gamble: 


Charles  C.  G|een,  managing  director  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 


York;  and  Elon  G.  Borton,  Advertising  Federation  of  America. 


AMONG  THE  GUESTS  at  Realen 


Centenary  reception  in  Grosveacr 
House  July  9  were:  Left  to  right 
R.  N.  Home,  general  manager  d 
South  African  Press  Associafioi 


Mrs.  Robert  U.  Brown;  Robert  t 
Brown,  editor  of  EDITOR  &  PH; 


lAC  Resolves 
Consumer  Help 
Is  Prime  Service 

By  Doris  Willens 

London  —  Advertising  leaders 
from  38  nations  agreed  in  broad 
terms  at  the  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference  here  last  week 
that  their  industry  has  deep  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  a  free  world. 
(E&P,  July  14,  page  11.) 

But  on  methods  of  carrying  out 
those  responsibilities  there  was 
less  than  unanimity  among  the 
2,900  delegates.  In  fact,  there 
was  disagreement  on  whether  the 
“free  world”  meant  one  free  from 
communism,  or  one  free  from 
bureaucratic  controls  of  all  sorts. 

The  work  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  explained  at  length  by 
American  advertising  executives, 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  answer  to 
other  delegations.  A  British  speak¬ 
er,  referring  to  the  Council,  said, 
“Their  way  may  not  be  our  way, 
but  it  should  provide  a  solid  base 
for  discussion  of  the  problems 
involved.” 

Forceful  Copy  Advocated 

The  American  approach  to  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  seemed  more 
aggressive  also  than  the  European, 
Asian  and  African.  Lady  Tweeds- 
muir,  M.P.,  spoke  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  pleaded  for  informa¬ 
tive  advertising.  George  D.  Bry¬ 
son,  an  American  who  is  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Young  and  Rubi- 
cam  in  London,  said  that  purely 
informative  advertising  was  not 
enough.  Advertising  must  also  be 
forceful;  it  must  compete  for  the 
attention  of  the  buyer. 

The  British  delegate  who 
summed  up  the  Tweedsmuir-Bry- 
son  session  said.  “I  think  the 
audience  was  with  Lady  Tweeds- 
muir.” 

In  the  end,  the  conference  pro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  that  no  one 


could  quarrel  with.  The  lAC  re¬ 
solved  that: 

“1.  Advertising  can  and  must  be 
increasingly  used  in  every  country 
to  help  in  promoting  world  trade 
and  better  international  under¬ 
standing;  its  use  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  selfish  national  ends  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  this  dec¬ 
laration; 

“11.  Advertising  in  every  coun¬ 
try  must  seek  its  primary  justifi¬ 
cation  in  service  to  the  consumer 
by  promoting  knowledge,  helping 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  production 
and  distribution  and  helping  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living; 

“III.  Unceasing  vigilance  is  re¬ 
quired  of  all  advertising  men  and 
women  to  maintain  and  advance 
high  standards  of  ethics  and  prac¬ 
tice;  the  principle  of  truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  proclaimed  by  the  first 
International  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Wembley  in  1924,  is  re¬ 
affirmed; 

International  Contacts 

‘TV.  Advertising  in  all  its 
branches  needs  men  and  women 
of  high  character  and  training; 
the  Associations  and  Clubs  in 
every  country  have  a  vital  part 
to  play  in  raising  the  standards 
of  education  and  recruitment  so 
that  the  future  of  Advertising  may 
be  in  good  hands. 

“The  Confe.'ence  in  the  spirit 
of  its  discussions,  and  accepting 
the  challenge  of  these  times,  calls 
upon  the  Associations  and  all  ad¬ 
vertising  men  and  women  in  all 
countries  to  take  action  to  make 
a  reality  of  this  declaration.  It 
further  stresses  the  need  to  de¬ 
velop  international  contacts  to  the 
end  that  Advertising  may  yield  its 
maximum  service  to  each  national 
community  and  to  the  world.” 

The  first  called  on  all  national 
associations  to  organize  in  their 
own  countries  a  World  Week  of 
publicity  and  public  relations  in 
support  of  the  advertising  indus¬ 
try.  This  would  be  held  the  first 
week  of  May,  1952. 
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Midwest  Dailies  Publish 
In  Spite  of  Record  Flood 


Plants  Inundated,  Newsprint  Ruined, 
Power  Cut  Off — But  Service  Continues 


Hidwest  newspapers  resorted  to  stock  against  tl 
pnrceful  and  heroic  means  of  until  we  procc 
MBtaining  publication  this  week  operations  far 
a  they  were  submerged  by  ram-  how  much  of  tl 
ming  billion-dollar  floods.  is  usable,”  Hem 

Some  dailies,  their  own  plants  eral  manager,  sa 
iaidated.  issued  small  editions  Some  newspri 
ftom  presses  in  near-by  towns.  A  the  yards  at  Ka 
lev  combined  in  flood  editions,  pers  all  over  Ka 
Ilewsmen  risked  their  lives  to  pinch  a  little 
Mffltain  publication.  Tractor  suppliers’  loss  be 

power  pulled  presses.  Flood  H 

More  fortunate  dailies,  with  of-  That  a  newsp 
ices  on  high  ground,  solved  de-  lished  and  disti 
S»ery  problems  by  sending  trucks  its  plant  has  be( 
o»er  tortuous  sideroads,  hundreds  waters,  its  pow( 
of  miles  out  of  the  way,  to  get  city  one-third  su 
tround  flood  waters  and  by  setting  angry  water  of  < 
up  delivery  service  by  boat.  by  the  Ottaw 

Newsprint  Ruined  Herald. 

Precious  newsprint,  hundreds  of  ^  flood  that  i 
tons  of  it,  was  ruined  in  ware-  of  approximate 
houses.  The  loss  will  cause  many  flood  stage  cau] 
newspapers  to  reduce  their  num-  'o  Ih®  midst  of  j 
her  of  pages  for  the  rest  of  the  I'on  of  July  11. 
yjjf  The  paper  wj 

Ink  was  rushed  by  truck  from  came  in  the  doc 
Philadelphia  to  the  Kansas  City  motor  was  lift 
Star  when  an  ink  warehouse  was  tackle  from  the 

pressroom  as  f 

The  mails  didn’t  get  through,  raised.  It  lookei 
but  the  Star  did.  In  some  in-  flood  water  rea 
stances  deliveries  were  limited  to  oo  the  motor  t 
once  a  day  but  in  most  cases  they  chain  at  a  he 
were  made  the  customary,  twice  a  dreamed  the  nv( 
day.  Extra  trucks,  boats,  launches  Staff  V 

and  airplanes  were  used.  To  reach  Several  meml 
one  marooned  city,  trucks  went  force,  including 
more  than  430  miles  by  a  cir-  waist  deep  in  w 
coitous  route.  out. 

The  Star  news  staff  worked  airplane 

'round  the  clock,  day  after  day.  tween  Ottawa  a 
They  lived  on  coffee  and  sand-  go  miles  to  tl 
wiches.  The  Star’s  policy  of  con-  ganized  and  a 
servative  makeup  was  overlooked  with  an  editor, 
as  the  Star  printed  streamers  and  nute  with  what 
pages  upon  pages  of  pictures,  pared  before  di 
From  daybreak  to  dusk  airplanes  typesetting  begi 
flew  over  the  river  with  reporters  news  staff  at  Ol 
and  photographers.  The  dikes  prepare  copy, 
were  watched  day  and  night.  Next  moroinj 

The  Star’s  television  station  did  aid,  a  morning 
a  terrific  job  as  airplanes  took  stead  of  the  ( 
commentators  and  photographers 
over  the  flood  scene  several  times  Pni+v  P 

a  day.  It  happened  the  big  oil  * 

fires  that  ravaged  several  blocks  Topeka,  Ka 
were  close  to  the  wdaf-tv  station.  lime  in  45  j 

The  staff  took  a  big  lens  up  on  Capper  Birih 

the  roof  of  the  station  and  worked  ^een  postpon 

irom  there  for  hours.  n  h 

Equipment  was  taken  to  the  ’ 

Federal  building,  one  of  the  tallest  Former  Sen 
■n  the  city,  and  a  huge  lens  per,  86,  publi: 

brought  in  the  flood  picture  from  per  Publicatio 

mil«  around  in  every  direction.  for  Kai 

A  loss  of  several  hundred  tons  ,,  . 

of  paper  was  suffered  by  the  Cap- 
per  Publications  at  Topeka.  never 

“We  won't  know  the  full  extent  has  k  been  f 
ot  the  loss  until  we  check  the 
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stock  against  the  inventory  and 
until  we  proceed  with  salvage 
operations  far  enough  to  know 
how  much  of  the  damaged  paper 
is  usable,”  Henry  S.  Blake,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said. 

Some  newsprint  was  caught  in 
the  yards  at  Kansas  City  and  pa¬ 
pers  all  over  Kansas  may  feel  the 
pinch  a  little  later  when  their 
suppliers’  loss  becomes  evident. 

Flood  Hits  Ottawa 
That  a  newspaper  can  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed  even  after 
its  plant  has  been  ripped  by  flood 
waters,  its  power  cut  off,  and  its 
city  one-third  submerged  under  the 
angry  water  of  a  river,  was  proven 
by  the  Ottawa  (Kan.)  Daily 
Herald. 

A  flood  that  reached  to  a  height 
of  approximately  18  feet  above 
flood  stage  caught  the  newspaper 
in  the  midst  of  getting  out  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  July  11. 

The  paper  was  printed  as  water 
came  in  the  doors.  Then  the  press 
motor  was  lifted  by  block  and 
tackle  from  the  basement  of  the 
pressroom  as  far  as  it  could  be 
raised.  It  looked  high  enough,  but 
flood  water  reached  half  way  up 
on  the  motor  that  swung  from  a 
chain  at  a  height  no  one  had 
dreamed  the  river  could  reach. 

Staff  Wades  Out 
Several  members  of  the  Herald 
force,  including  the  publisher,  were 
waist  deep  in  water  before  wading 
out. 

An  airplane  shuttle  service  be¬ 
tween  Ottawa  and  Chanute,  Kan., 
80  miles  to  the  south,  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  a  mechanical  force, 
with  an  editor,  was  flown  to  Cha¬ 
nute  with  what  copy  could  be  pre¬ 
pared  before  departure  time.  As 
typesetting  began  at  Chanute,  a 
news  staff  at  Ottawa  continued  to 
prepare  copy. 

Next  morning,  the  Ottawa  Her¬ 
ald,  a  morning  edition  of  it,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  customary  evening 

Party  Postponed 

Topeka,  Kan. — For  the  first 
lime  in  45  years  the  annual 
Capper  Birthday  Picnic  has 
been  postponed  —  because  of 
the  flood. 

Former  Senator  Arthur  Cap¬ 
per,  86,  publisher  of  the  Cap¬ 
per  Publications,  has  given  the 
party  for  Kansas  children  for 
45  years  on  his  birthday,  July 
14,  and  never  in  all  that  time 
has  it  been  postponed. 


edition,  was  flown  back  to  Ottawa 
from  Chanute,  and  the  carrier 
boys,  waiting  for  the  plane, 
grabbed  the  papers  and  covered 
portions  of  their  routes  still  above 
water.  The  paper  was  being  printed 
at  Chanute  a  week  later. 

The  newsroom  was  set  up  in 
City  Hall. 

Move  To  College 
The  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mer¬ 
cury  -  Chronicle  had  five  feet  of 
water  in  its  plant.  It  published 
its  last  regular  edition  on  its  own 
press  July  10.  The  next  day,  forms 
for  eight  pages  were  transported 
through  four  feet  of  water  from 
its  office  more  than  a  mile  to  the 
Kansas  State  College  press.  On 
July  12,  the  Mercury,  the  Kansas 
State  Collegian  and  Manhattan 
Tribune-News  printed  a  combined 
flood  edition.  Afterwards  the  Mer¬ 
cury  printed  a  four-page  tabloid  in 
the  mornings. 

John  Stewart  Smith,  managing 
editor  of  the  Mercury,  related  that 
reporters  must  travel  nearly  50 
miles  now  to  cover  beats  usually 
within  a  two-block  radius  of  the 
office.  All  records,  old  files  of  pa¬ 
pers,  office  equipment,  and  printing 
equipment  were  damaged. 

City  officials  praised  the  paper 
for  printing  under  difficulty  as  it 
helped  to  stop  wild  rumors  and 
gave  the  public  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  and  directions. 

Heroic  Staff 

“The  staff  has  been  doing  heroic 
work  and  the  members  risked  their 
lives  to  get  out  the  July  1 1  edi¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  Smith.  “We  got  our 
cuts  from  a  local  man  running 
equipment  standing  in  water.” 

Newsprint  was  trucked  in  from 
the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune. 

The  lola  (Kan.)  Register  was 
nearly  ready  to  go  to  press  when 
the  power  went  off  at  2  p.m.  July 
12.  With  a  few  hand-set  lines 
from  the  job  printing  department, 
the  paper  went  to  press  with  a 
farm  tractor  for  power. 

The  Register  later  got  a  1,000- 
watt,  110- volt  unit  from  a  farmer 
the  next  morning  to  run  two  type¬ 
setting  machines.  A  four-page 
paper  was  squeezed  out  by  6  p.m. 
A  1,500-watt  unit  was  flown  from 
Pittsburg,  Kan.,  that  afternoon 
and  it  was  set  up  Saturday.  It 
handled  two  typesetting  machines 
and  the  Ludlow,  after  changing  the 
Ludlow  motor  to  110  volts. 

Four-page  editions  were  issued 
until  the  return  of  power  July  18. 

News  picture  negatives  and  en¬ 
gravings  were  shuttled  by  air  to 
Chanute  and  back.  Water  got  with¬ 
in  a  block  of  the  Register  plant. 
Three  employes  were  flood-bound 
and  could  not  report  for  work. 
Another  12-inch  rise  would  have 
ruined  30  tons  of  newsprint. 


Flood  Control 

Lincoln,  Neb. — The  Lincoln 
Journal  announced  it  is  call¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  newspaper  editors 
and  publishers  to  discuss  what 
newspapers  can  do  to  speed 
flood  and  erosion  control  in 
the  two  states. 

Invitations  to  the  meeting, 
planned  id  early  August,  arc 
being  issued  by  Joe  W.  Seacrest, 
co-publisher;  Raymond  A.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  Jr.,  editor;  and  Stan¬ 
ley  A.  Matzke,  Farm  Editor. 

How  Pair  Got  Through 
To  Stranded  Train 

Wichita,  Kan. — With  sheer  per- 
sistance  and  considerable  courage, 
two  members  of  the  Wichita  Bea¬ 
con  staff  located  a  marooned  train 
and  came  out  of  the  Kansas  flood 
area  with  remarkable  photo¬ 
graphs  and  a  fine  feature  story. 

During  the  height  of  the  flood, 
word  was  received  that  the  stream¬ 
liner  El  Capitan,  was  isolated  near 
Florence,  60  miles  from  Wichita. 

Managing  Editor  A1  Bentz  as¬ 
signed  Bob  Gould,  reporter,  and 
Frank  Madson,  Jr.,  photographer, 
to  go  to  the  scene.  They  set  out 
from  here  at  3  p.m.  Thursday 
and  ran  into  one  impassable  road 
after  another. 

They  drove  in  a  circling  direc¬ 
tion  around  the  stranded  train  un¬ 
til  almost  dark  when  they  came  to 
a  roadblock  manned  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard. 

They  were  advised  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  get  to  the  train,  but 
they  were  allowed  to  pass.  A  far¬ 
mer  drew  a  map  showing  them 
how  to  complete  the  next  eight 
miles.  They  were  able  to  drive 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  train. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 

Come  Hell  or  Water 
Dailies  Get  Ad  Copy 

Owners  of  flood-damaged  Cros- 
ley  appliances  in  the  stricken  Kan¬ 
sas  City  area  are  being  offered 
emergency  repair  service  and  parts 
on  a  cost  basis  by  Crosley  Division 
of  Avco  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Page  ads  (via  Benton  &  Bowles) 
in  dailies  throughout  the  devas¬ 
tated  section  proclaimed  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  flood  emergency 
service  center,  which  owners  of 
damaged  equipment  were  asked  to 
call  for  aid. 

Lacking  time  to  air  mail  the 
flnished  layout  and  copy  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  for  approval,  the  ad  agency 
transmitted  the  layout  by  Acme 
telephoto  and  copy  by  teletype  to 
Crosley  headquarters,  where  it  was 
okayed  and  sped  to  Kansas  City 
newspapers  by  the  same  means, 
all  within  a  period  of  several 
hours. 
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U.P.  Enlarges 
News  Service 
For  Australia 

San  Francisco  —  The  United 
Press  this  week  opened  a  new 
and  larger  bureau  in  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  following  a  visit  there  by 
Hugh  Baillie,  U.P.  president. 

Mr.  Baillie,  who  returned  here 
last  week,  said  the  new  quarters 
were  arranged  for  by  George  Mc- 
Cadden,  U.P.  South  Pacific  mana¬ 
ger,  to  accommodate  an  increase 
in  staff  and  equipment  to  handle 
a  greater  flow  of  news  to  and  from 
Australia. 

Mr.  Baillie  pointed  out  this 
move  coincides  with  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  tri-partite  pact  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the 
Anzacs  and  the  consequent  height¬ 
ening  of  interest  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  in  each  other. 

“The  Pacific  Pact  opens  a  new 
era  in  United  States  relations  with 
that  part  of  the  world,”  Mr. 
•Baillie  said.  “It  recognizes  the 
great  growth  in  our  common  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  United  Press  in  its 
current  expansion  recognizes  the 
increased  flow  of  news  that  will 
result  therefrom.” 

By  Radio  Signal 
U.P.  has  increased  its  radio  re¬ 
ception  of  world  news  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  during  recent  months  and 
further  increases  are  contem¬ 
plated.  The  service  originates  in 
New  York  and  the  radio  signal 
is  received  in  Australia  after  be¬ 
ing  automatically  boosted  in  Tan¬ 
gier,  North  Africa. 

Mr.  Baillie  noted  that  U.P. 
is  the  only  American  press  asso¬ 
ciation  delivering  a  service  di¬ 
rectly  to  Australia. 

While  he  was  in  Sydney,  he 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Australian  Associated 
Press  where  matters  of  mutual 
interest  were  discussed. 

The  U.P.  Sydney  bureau  orig¬ 
inally  was  opened  shortly  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  in  December,  1941. 

‘Bastion  of  Free  Press’ 

Just  returned  from  Australia 
and  Hawaii,  Mr.  Baillie  said  he 
had  completed  the  preparedness 
program  planned  on  a  trip  to 
Korea  last  year  and  initiated  in 
Europe  last  December  when  he 
arranged  for  correspondents  and 
for  transfer  of  the  U.P.  communi¬ 
cations  center  at  Frankfurt,  Ger¬ 
many,  to  London  in  event  of  the 
war  he  hopes  does  not  come. 

Australia  and  Hawaii  will  be¬ 
come  key  base  headquarters 
should  hostilities  begin  and  Japan 
get  too  hot,  he  explained. 

In  the  past  year  the  U.P.  presi¬ 
dent  has  visited  both  sides  of  the 
Russian  zone,  four  times  crossed 
the  International  Date  Line  and 
twice  passed  over  the  Equator  in 
his  travels. 

“Australia  is  on  its  way  up — 
and  not  out,”  he  declared.  “It  is 
truly  a  bastion  of  the  free  press.” 
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Second  CL  Rise 
Given  to  2,800 


BACK  FROM  AUSTRALIA,  Hugh  Baillie,  center,  tells  Dan  Bower- 
man,  left,  and  Ronald  Wagoner,  right.  United  Press  executives,  about 
his  plan  to  enlarge  U.P.  bases  in  Australia  and  make  that  country  and 
Hawaii  key  points  for  service  in  event  of  war  he  hopes  doesn’t  come. 


R.  C.  Patterson, 


Toledo  Times 


GM,  Retires 


Jas.  R.  Brumby 
Ass't.  Publisher 
Of  Miami  News 


Toledo,  O. — Richard  C.  Patter¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Times,  has  announced  his  re¬ 
tirement  after  43  years’  affiliation 
with  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Patterson,  68,  will  devote 
part  of  his  time  to  helping  oper¬ 
ate  the  Toledo  Engraving  Co. 
which  he  owns. 

He  also  will  continue  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  Co. 

His  newspaper  career  started 
four  days  after  his  graduation 
from  high  school  when  he  became 
a  reporter  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  his 
home  town,  at  $5  a  week.  His 
city  editor  was  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  who  later  became  a 
widely  known  author. 

After  attending  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mr.  Patterson  returned  to 
news  work  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  succeeding  Roy 
W.  Howard,  now  head  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

Later,  Mr.  Patterson  worked 
for  the  Indianapolis  Sun  before 
becoming  sports  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Times  in  May,  1908. 

In  1910,  he  was  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  the  following 
year,  when  the  paper  was  reor¬ 
ganized,  he  became  business  mana¬ 
ger  and  treasurer. 

Following  the  death  of  George 
Dun  in  1914,  Mr.  Patterson  be¬ 
came  general  manager  and  was 
named  president  and  general 
manager  in  1917.  He  retained 
the  title  of  general  manager  after 
the  Toledo  Times  was  purchased 
by  the  late  Paul  Block,  Sr.,  in 
1930. 

Mr.  Patterson  has  been  active 
in  many  civic  activities,  including 
the  Community  Chest  and  the 
Red  Cross.  He  served  twice  as 
president  of  the  Toledo  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

His  home  is  in  Eagle  Point 
Colony  near  Rossford. 
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LA.  Employes  . 

Los  Angeles  —  Cost-of-livin;" 


Miami,  Fla.  —  Appointment  of 
James  R.  Brumby  as  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Miami  Daily  News 
was  announced  July  14  by  James 
M.  Cox,  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News,  Inc. 

Mr.  Brumby  will  assume  his 
new  duties  Aug.  15.  serving  direct¬ 
ly  under  D.  J.  Mahoney,  long¬ 
time  Miami  resident  and  publish¬ 
er. 

Charles  T.  Coffin  was  made  a 
vicepresident  and  will  continue 
in  his  present  capacity  as  business 
manager. 

Mr.  Coffin  came  to  the  News 
advertising  department  in  1932, 
became  advertising  director  in 
1933  and  was  made  business 
manager  in  1935. 

Mr.  Brumby,  well-known  south¬ 
ern  newspaperman,  was  formerly 
advertising  director  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  and  for  the  past 
four  years  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  southern  office  of  This  Week 
Magazine. 

Mr.  Brumby,  a  native  of  Mar¬ 
ietta,  Ga.,  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  the  South  (Sewan- 
ee)  and  the  University  of  Florida. 
His  newspaper  career  began  on 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  and 
later  he  became  publisher  of  the 
Clearwater  Sun  when  22  years  of 
age.  He  became  business  manager 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Rec¬ 
ord  after  leaving  Clearwater,  and 
was  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Ledger  in  1930. 

Mr.  Brumby  joined  the  Atlanta 
Journal  on  Jan.  1,  1936  as  local 
advertising  manager  and  became 
advertising  director  in  1940. 


wage  increases  ranging  from  $2 
to  $5.50  a  week  were  put  into  ef 
feet  this  week  for  2,800  empIoyes| 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Co. 

The  wage  rise  was  the  second 
given  during  the  year  to  meel 
spiraling  prices.  It  brings  the  five- 
year  minimum  editorial  salary  tof 
$  1 1 2.  Affected  were  employes  of 
the  Times,  Mirror,  and  Times- 
Mirror  Press. 

The  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Guild  membership  voted  down  a 
new  Herald  &  Express  contract 
which  had  been  previously  ap-' 
proved  by  Guild  negotiators  an^T 
officers,  and  by  the  Guild’s  Her- ' 
aid  unit. 

At  a  stormy  meeting  this  week] 
the  Herex  unit  of  the  Guild  again! 
voted  to  approve  the  contract  and| 
demanded  the  Lang  membership  I 
rescind  their  action.  It  was  argued! 
that  legal  opinion  is  that  the  con-i 
tract,  which  was  signed  by  the| 
Guild’s  executive  officer,  is  a  bind-i 
ing  agreement. 

Negotiations  are  not  expected) 
to  be  resumed  until  the  appoint-' 
ment  by  the  Guild  of  a  new  com¬ 
mittee  representing  both  the  Her-' 
aid  and  Daily  News. 

Principal  argument  used  by  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Herald  contract 
was  that  increases  granted  did , 
not  amount  to  the  full  10%. 

The  contract  provided  for  i{ 
new  top  minimum  of  $108.50 
week,  up  $5.50,  with  a  differen¬ 
tial  bringing  rewrite  men  to  $115 
The  top  minimum  for  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  was  to  have 
been  $113.50. 

Lu  Haas,  Daily  News  reporter, 
has  been  named  temporary  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer  of  the  La 
Angeles  Guild,  replacing  B« 
Nathanson,  who  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Federal  Conciliation  Sen- 
ice  at  Seattle. 
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S-T  Men  In  Jobs 

St.  Louis.  Mo. — Additional  edi¬ 
torial  employes  of  the  late  i 
Times  have  caught  on  to  jobs  else 
where,  as  follows:  Ray  Noonai; 
Jefferson  City  (state  capital)  le' 
porter,  to  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo-\ 
crat  rewrite;  Ralph  O’Leary,  re 
write,  to  Houston  (Tex.)  C/iroin 
icle;  Vernon  Louviere,  rewrite,  to  j 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch:  Bil| 
Holland,  reporter,  to  Southwesteii  | 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  and  Julitfj 
Beisman,  reporter,  with  St.  Loub 
Municipal  Opera. 


Ayer's  Bootman  Dies 

Philadelphia — Harris  D.  Boot- 
man,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
media,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
died  July  12  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  63  years  old. 


Daisy  Waters  Passes 

San  Francisco — Mrs.  Daisy  M  , 
Waters,  phone  staff  supervisor  of' 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  sinct 
the  turn  of  the  century,  died  Ju« 
23.  She  handled  emergency  pho«! 
circuit  duties  for  the  Examine' 
when  all  S.F.  newspaper  buildinpl 
were  destroyed  in  the  1906  quake  i 
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EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  COMMENT  ON  IRAN'S  OIL  NATIONALIZATION 


NbaHwe  TO  OWWIL— ^ 


$50,000  Swindle 
On  Newsprint 
'Sale'  Is  Claimed 

Allegation  of  a  $50,000  swindle 
of  West  Coast  publishers  was  in¬ 
jected  into  the  newsprint  story 
this  week. 

On  the  happier  side  was  news 
of  a  “bonus”  delivery  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  new  publisher- 
financed  Coosa  River  mill  in  Ala¬ 
bama. 

With  total  production  exceeding 
contract  commitments,  jjIus  gov¬ 
ernment  requisitions,  extra  ton¬ 
nage  is  being  spread  “equitably” 
among  all  Coosa  River  customers. 

Complaint  Is  Made 

The  claim  of  swindle  was  made 
formally  in  a  complaint  to  the 
District  Attorney’s  office  made  by 
A1  S.  Waxman,  publisher  of  sev¬ 
eral  Los  Angeles  area  weeklies. 
He  said  he  had  paid  500  $100 
bills  to  a  Charles  Morrison  to  ob¬ 
tain  delivery  of  1.000  tons  of 
newsprint  supposed  to  be  aboard 
a  steamship  entering  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

Morrison  had  posed  as  traffic 
manager  for  Powell  River  Co.  of 
Vancouver,  Mr.  Waxman  reported. 
On  July  12,  the  agreed  date  for 
delivery  and  two  days  -  after  the 
cash  payment,  Mr.  Waxman  said 
he  waited  in  vain  for  Morrison. 
Then  he  went  to  Don  Jeffries, 
Powell  River’s  representative  at 
San  Francisco  and  learned  no 
man  of  that  name  had  ever 
worked  for  either  the  newsprint 
company  or  its  sales  organization. 

The  $50,000  was  obtained  from 
a  half-dozen  Southern  California 
publishers  who  advanced  Mr. 
Waxman  half  of  an  asked  price 
of  $234  a  ton  for  475  tons,  with 
the  balance  to  be  paid  on  delivery 
in  Los  Angeles,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned. 


Joseph  Foley,  president  of 
Powell  River  Sales  Co.,  told  E&P 
he  did  not  see  how  any  such  di¬ 
version  of  paper  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  supplies  and  shipments 
could  be  possible — “whether  five 
tons  or  1,000  tons.”  All  avail¬ 
able  newsprint  is  under  contract 
to  customers  and  consigned  direct 
to  them  from  mills,  he  explained. 
Only  small  amounts  of  news¬ 
print  rolls  and  flat  newsprint  are 
sold  through  Blake,  Moffitt  & 
Towne  to  legitimate  users  and 
longtime  purchasers,”  he  stated. 

“We  are  trying  to  run  this 
down.”  Mr.  Foley  said. 

The  complaint  described  Morri¬ 
son  as  a  Canadian,  5  feet  8 Vi 
inches  tall,  who  habitually  pulls 
his  left  ear  while  talking. 

Orders  Must  Be  Cut 

Southland  Mills  of  Lufkin  noti¬ 
fied  customers  of  cutbacks  in  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  second  and  third 
quarters,  due  to  government  requi¬ 
sitioning  of  665  tons. 

Other  U.  S.  mills  declined  to 
give  any  data  as  to  the  amount 
of  newsprint  being  taken  by  the 
government  under  its  5%  set-aside 
order,  but  several  cautioned  that 
cuts  in  allocations  will  have  to 
be  made. 

New  high  records  in  production, 
sales  dollar  volume  and  net  in¬ 
come  were  disclosed  in  the  annual 
report  of  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 
Newsprint  production  ran  to  291,- 
722  tons,  15,056  tons  more  than 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  company’s  net  income  for 
the  year  was  $25,323,650,  or  $8.21 
a  common  share  after  provision 
for  dividends  on  preferred.  This 
compares  with  the  preceding  year’s 
$18,956,373  or  $6.12  a  common 
share.  Sales  of  $225,768,803 
compared  with  $171,928,454. 

Quebec’s  Premier  Duplessis. 
who  had  appealed  to  newsprint 
manufacturers  for  special  price 
consideration  for  publishers  of  the 


province,  reported  that  “the  prob¬ 
lem  presents  certain  complications 
and  difficulties  of  a  diplomatic 
rather  than  a  financial  nature.” 

For  the  second  time  this  year, 
June  consumption  of  newsprint  by 
dailies  reporting  to  ANPA  was 
less  than  that  used  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  1950.  June 
usage  dropped  to  365,324  tons, 
from  410,723  in  April  and  403.233 
in  May. 

North  American  production 
continued  at  a  high  rate,  with 
464,332  tons  in  Canada  and  94.- 
073  in  the  United  States.  The 
total  for  six  months  is  3,299,153. 

9  States,  Hawaii  loin 
CNPA  Newsprint  Study 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.  —  Nine 
states  and  Hawaii  have  joined 
with  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  a  Far 
West  newsprint  survey,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  D.  Funk,  Santa 
Monica  Outlook,  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Work  has  already  begun  under 
terms  of  an  agreement  reached 
with  the  Stanford  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Stanford,  Calif.  First  re¬ 
ports  of  a  detailed  investigation 
are  expected  by  Sept.  1. 

Studies  into  the  feasibility  and 
costs  of  new  newsprint  mills  are 
to  be  included  in  the  research. 
The  project  will  cost  a  minimum 
of  $35,000.  Newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  Far  West  will  share 
equally  with  participating  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  expense. 

An  immediate  start  on  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  enabled  by  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  financial  responsibility  for 
the  publishers’  share  by  CNP.A. 
The  hope  is  that  every  daily  in 
the  Far  West  will  participate. 

Five  cents  per  ton  of  newsprint 
delivered  in  1950  by  Western  U.  S. 
or  Canadian  mills  is  asked  of  the 
participants.  If  further  funds 
should  be  found  necessary,  the 


maximum  obligation  will  be  10 
cents  a  ton. 

Publishers  from  Oregon.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Arizona.  New  Mexico 
and  Hawaii  have  joined  in  the  re¬ 
search  project  and  representatives 
of  each  area  have  been  named  to 
an  advisory  committee. 

The  CNPA  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  George  Burt,  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram;  J.  Russell  Know- 
land,  Jr.,  Oakland  Tribune:  Clar¬ 
ence  Lindner,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Philip  Chandler.  Los 
Angeles  Times-Mirror  and  Mr. 
Funk. 

Amount  Not  Burdensome 

"The  amount  required  will  not 
be  burdensome  to  the  individual 
newspaper  and  the  result  of  the 
survey  should  be  of  great  value,” 
Mr.  Funk  said.  “For  many  years 
we  have  realized  that  our  news¬ 
print  problem  is  becoming  more 
acute.  This  survey  will  tell  us 
just  how  we  stand  and  will  give  us 
some  conclusions  on  what  can  be 
done  to  help  the  situation.  What 
we  do  after  we  get  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  another  problem,  but  at 
least  we  will  have  something  to 
work  from.” 

The  research  contracted  for  will 
provide  the  Far  West’s  estimated 
newsprint  requirements  over  the 
next  10  years,  sources  of  supply, 
expected  deficiencies,  feasible  mill 
sites,  cost  estimates  for  new  mills, 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  news¬ 
print  delivered  from  such  mills. 

Alaska  Study  Included 

Research  on  the  feasibility  of 
mills  in  Alaska,  Western  U.  S. 
and  Canada;  on  financing,  costs 
and  construction  time  is  included 
in  specifics  asked  of  the  research 
organization.  Inquiry  into  possible 
sources  includes  the  outlook  for 
foreign  imports  as  well  as  the  po¬ 
tentials  from  established  West 
Coast  and  Canadian  mills. 
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Press  Restrained 
On  'Roaming' 
Around  Kaesong 

United  Nations  newsmen 
roamed  freely  within  the  walled 
“peace  city”  of  Kaesong  for  a 
few  days  this  week  after  the  Com¬ 
munists  acceded  to  UN  terms  for 
resumption  of  cease-fire  confer¬ 
ences.  (E&P,  July  14,  page  14). 

There  was  some  substance  in 
the  Communists’  regard  for  the 
admission  of  reporters  as  “trifl¬ 
ing,”  since  the  newsmen  obtained 
little  information  by  talking, 
through  interpreters,  to  residents 
of  the  city  and  they  were  barred 
from  the  conference  building. 
Cameramen  shot  a  few  pictures 
through  the  open  doorway. 

‘Captain’  Noel  Is  Well 
The  UN  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  hobnobbed  with  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  newsmen  and 
one  of  the  latter  provided  some 
cheering  news  that  he  had  seen 
Frank  Noel,  captured  Associated 
Press  photographer  (“the  man  in 
his  fifties  who  calls  himself  cap¬ 
tain”)  and  that  he  was  “well  and 
healthy”  two  months  ago. 

Overnight  the  UN  newsmen 
found  that  the  Kaesong  populace 
turned  sullen  and  almost  unfriend¬ 
ly  to  them,  and  coincidentally,  the 
UN  Command  ordered  the  corre¬ 
spondents  to  stay  inside  a  half- 
mile  neutral  area  around  the  truce 
conference  building.  It  was  a 
“joint  request”  of  the  conferring 
delegations. 

Only  fragments  of  information 
were  given  out  by  Army  spokes¬ 
men  on  the  UN  side,  but  the  press 
was  grateful  that  General  Mat¬ 
thew  Ridgway  had  taken  them 
off  the  hook  after  the  stalemate 
developed  a  week  ago.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  made  withdrawal  of  armed 
guards  in  Kaesong  a  No.  1  point, 
with  the  admission  of  correspond¬ 
ents  in  his  party  secondary,  be¬ 
fore  talks  would  resume. 

Some  Were  ‘Aghast’ 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  United 
Press  vicepresident  who  played  a 
major  hand  in  persuading  the 
UN  Command  to  stand  up  for 
access  to  the  news,  reported  to 
E&P:  “Some  of  the  correspon¬ 
dents  were  aghast  at  the  thought 
that  a  demand  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  Kaesong,  with  no  hope  of 
actually  covering  the  sessions, 
might  have  prolonged  the  war  and 
cost  lives.  Others  thought  that  if 
the  conference  could  have  been 
wrecked  on  such  a  relatively  small 
point  it  had  no  hope  for  success 
anyhow.” 

The  principal  ripple  in  the  press 
camp  this  week  was  the  protest 
of  British  newspapermen  against 
the  orders  to  wear  only  the  UN 
war  correspondent  insignia  when 
covering  the  cease-fire  story. 

The  British  wanted  to  wear 
their  own  badges  and  shoulder 
titles  and  complained  that  the 
UN  patch  was  designed  merely  by 


VIP  IN  KOREA — AP  Photographer  Jim  Pringle  (with  arms  folded)., 
one  of  the  first  newsmen  to  enter  Kaesong  during  the  peace  talks,  is 
interviewed  by  reporters  at  base  camp  That’s  Bert  Andrews,  New 
Yoiii  Herald  Tribune  Washington  correspondent,  straight  ahead. 

members  of  the  Tokyo  Correspon-  “  ,  ~ 

dents’  Club  and  could  be  pur-  TusnUl^nCIXn  tO  JOlIl 

chased  by  anyone.  They  were  also  Memphis  Newspapers 

K^/voiica  Tonon^c^  ^  r  T  _ 


distressed  because  Japanese  news¬ 
men  wore  the  UN  patch. 

“Their  position  is  logical,”  com¬ 
mented  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trib¬ 
une,  “for  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  UN  war  correspondent. 


They’re  all  accredited  to  General 


Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Herbert  W. 
Tushingham,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post  for 
15  years,  will  be- 


Ridgway  ...  an  American.”  manag- 

Heavy  File  of  News  phis  Publishing 

As  scarce  as  news  may  be.  the  Co.,  effective 
Allied  press  is  using  60%  of  the  Aug.  6,  accord- 
Army’s  telephone  and  telegraph  ing  to  Plez  R. 
circuits  between  Korea  and  Japan  Pettit,  ad  direc- 
to  file  dispatches.  On  the  opening  tor.  He  will  suc- 
day  of  the  Kaesong  talks,  the  ceed  Maury  Wei- 
press  file  exceeded  300,000  words,  siger  who  has 
It  has  dropped  to  a  daily  average  been  named 
of  180,000  words.  manager  of  Memi 


Tushingham 


Flood  Coverage 

continued  from  page  13 

Passengers  and  crew,  number¬ 
ing  367,  had  been  isolated  since 
6  a.m.  Wednesday.  The  darkness 
presented  the  main  difficulty  in 
obtaining  pictures  and  story.  Bob 
Gould  said  that  the  night  was  so 
black  that  he  couldn’t  see  the 
train  10  feet  away.  However, 
Frank  Madson,  a  veteran  lens- 
man,  shot  numerous  pictures,  and 
Gould  went  the  length  of  the 
train  making  notes  while  obliging 
interviewees  held  matches. 

The  two  also  bought  film  from 
the  passengers — obtaining  pictures 
taken  through  the  daylight  hours. 
These  ’’ncluded  shots  of  a  rancher 
who  had  landed  his  Piper  Cub  15 
times  on  a  narrow  road  to  bring 
in  milk,  diapers  and  other  neces¬ 
sities,  and  to  take  sick  passengers 
to  the  hospital. 

Gould  and  Madson  left  in  a 
truck  about  2  a.m.  and  were 
driven  to  the  blockade  which  they 
had  crossed  earlier  on  foot.  Using 
a  flashlight  they  had  bought  from 
a  farmer,  they  trudged  back- 
over  the  gutted  roads  and  across 
the  Cottonwood.  The  noise  of  thte 
river  was  deafening  and,  both  ad¬ 
mit,  almost  terrifying.  Six  miles  of 
walking  got  them  to  Gould’s  car. 
They  arrived  in  Wichita  at  5  a.m. 

Disasters  Interrupt 
Jack's  Vacation  Plans 

By  lack  James 

United  Press  Correspondent 

Topeka,  Kan.  —  Disasters  have 
a  way  of  crossing  me  up  just  when 
I  am  planning  to  take  a  little 
time  off. 

I  On  the  morning  the  war  started 


of  180,000  words.  manager  of  Memphis  Publishing’s  ^  j 

A  special  telephone  line  runs  newly  opened  downtown  display  .  f^orning  the  war  started 

from  the  press  train  to  the  ad-  office  in  the  Goodwyn  Institute  Korea,  I  had  planned  to  take 
vanced  base  on  the  North  and  to  building.  The  company  publishes  ^  Sunday  picnic  Iwat  ride  with  a 
correspondents’  offices  and  the  the  Commercial  Appeal  and  Mem-  friend,  but  I  had  to  forget  all 
censors  in  Seoul  to  the  South.  p/i/s  Press-Scimitar.  about  it  when  I  heard  about  the 


censors  in  Seoul  to  the  South.  phis  Press-Scimitar. 

Correspondents  have  agreed,  be-  ■ 

cause  of  the  single  circuit  bottle-  fiaseball  ReCOrds 
neck,  to  pool  all  stories  tele-  -i  •  k  j 

phoned  to  ^oul — that  is,  the  stor-  vjlV©n  l./aily  in  Ad 
ies  become  the  common  property  Milwaukee  —  “Baseball  in  a 
of  all  correspondents  and  agen-  Nutshell”  is  a  new  daily  400-line 


about  it  when  I  heard  about  the 
North  Korean  invasion. 

I  could  have  used  my  friend’s 
boat  last  week.  When  the  Kansas 
River  began  flooding,  I  called  Pat 
Carr,  manager  of  U.P.’s  Toj^ka 
Bureau  and  offered  my  services. 


cies  on  the  receiving  end. 
Individual,  unpooled 


ad  featuring  team  standings,  scores  alone  in  Topeka  with  a 

stories  and  schedules  sponsored  by  Miller  tremendous  story  to  handle.  Hav- 


travel  to  Seoul  by  plane,  helicopter  Brewing  Co.  in  the  Milwaukee  '•'8  covered  the  Korean  War  by 


myself  for  four  days  until  Pete 
Kalischer  was  able  to  get  a  plane 


and  jeep.  Or  the  reporter  may  de-  Sentinel.  my^lf  for  tour  days  until  reie 

pend  upon  his  own  methods  for  The  idea  originated  with  C.  A.  Kalischer  was  able  to  get  a  plane 
getting  his  story  to  Seoul.  These  Mathisson  and  Edward  G.  Ball  of  ride  from  Japan  to  Korea,  I  syin- 

methods  include  a  rush  trip  by  the  Miller  agency,  Mathisson  &  pathized  with  Pat. 

the  reporter  in  a  jeep  down  the  ,\ssociates,  and  Vernon  Mullen,  He  took  me  up  on  my  offer. 

30  odd  miles  of  military  road  Miller’s  ad  manager,  who  arranged  But  when  I  drove  the  20  miles 

through  the  hills.  for  day-to-day  handling  with  How-  from  my  home  in  Mayetta  to 

There  are  other  methods  of  fast  ard  C.  Wheat,  the  Sentinel’s  na-  Topeka,  I  found  the  river  had 


He  took  me  up  on  my  offer. 
But  when  I  drove  the  20  miles 
from  my  home  in  Mayetta  to 


news  movement  under  competitive  tional  advertising  manager, 
conditions.  ■ 

All  dispatches  wind  up  in  the  Peoria  Publisher 
censors’  office  in  Seoul.  r*  jj  i 

,  Dies  Suddenly 


spread  out  over  north  Topeka  and 
that  I  couldn’t  get  across.  I  tried 
to  use  relays  of  rescue  boats  from 
one  place  to  another  in  the 
flooded  area  to  get  across  the 


■M  U  M  Peoria,  Ill. — George  Z.  Barnes,  river,  but  I  was  unable  to.  The 

IMew  UKianoma  uaiiy  5q  publisher  of  the  Peoria  Star  wicked  current  in  the  center  made 
Bartlesville,  Okla. — ^The  Rec-  for  the  last  two  years,  died  July  it  impossible  for  boats  to  cross. 
ord,  which  began  as  a  weekly  in  16  of  a  heart  ailment.  So  I  finally  hired  a  small  plane 

October,  1947,  and  moved  up  to  Mr.  Barnes,  an  attorney,  was  at  a  private  airport  north  of  the 
tri-weekly  several  months  ago,  is  elected  president  of  the  Peoria  river.  The  pilot  flew  me  to  an- 
now  publishing  daily  except  Mon-  Star  Co.  and  chairman  and  treas-  other  field  on  high  ground  south 
day.  The  initial  daily  issue  on  urer  of  Peoria  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  the  river.  In  that  way  I  made 
Sunday  July  8  contained  56  pages,  in  March,  1950.  it  into  town. 
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Cleveland  Ad 
'Court'  Checks 
Bad  Practices 


Hugh  Harrison 
Retires;  Four 
Get  Promotions 

-Retirement  of 


Color  on  4  Pages 
Of  First  Section 

Chicago — Greater  flexibility  in 
printing  run-of-paper  color  adver¬ 
tising  was  achieved  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  July  3  when  for  the  first 
time  it  published  three  color  ads 
on  inside  pages  of  the  first  section 
simultaneously  with  the  color  car¬ 
toon  on  page  one. 

The  Tribune  carried  color  ads 
on  pages  4,  19  and  22.  This  was 
accomplished,  according  to  John 
W.  Park,  production  manager, 
through  improvements  and  adjust¬ 
ments  developed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  O.  R.  Wolf,  assistant  pro- 
_  in  conjunction  Auction  manager,  in  the  operation 
with  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  of  color  decks  on  the  Tribune’s 
During  its  first  year  the  panel  Qoss  presses. 

Des  heard  12  complaints  that  were  ^  major  factor  was  develop- 
deemed  serious  enough  for  con-  mcnt  of  a  means  of  controlling 
—  I  sideration  by  the  BBB  out  of  a  the  pull  of  the  paper  web  after 

It  goes  over  bay  window  bars 
in  the  type  of  press  run  required 
for  such  color  work. 


Davenport,  la. 

Hugh  Harrison  as  managing  edi-  |B 
tor  of  the  Democrat  &  Leader 
after  more  than  50  years  in  the 
newspaper  business  became  effec¬ 
tive  July  1.  He  joined  the  staff  of  Harrison 
the  Democrat  &  Leader  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1902,  became  city  editor  torial  page;  Darrell  Doyle,  tele-  The  “court,”  known  as  the 
three  years  later,  and  managing  graph  editor,  was  named  city  edi-  Cleveland  Advertising  Panel,  is 

editor  in  1931.  tor,  and  Paul  Conway,  swingman  composed  of  50  business  and  reail 

Four  changes  in  the  editorial  on  the  city-state-telegraph  desks,  executives  and  representatives  of 

department  were  announced  by  becomes  telegraph  editor.  the  daily  newspapers  and  radio 

L.  M.  Turnbull,  publisher.  The  new  managing  editor  came  stations  working 

W.  A.  Ceperley,  city  editor  for  to  the  Democrat  &  Leader  as  a  •  •  ■  - 

17  years,  was  named  managing  reporter  in  1917  after  working  on 
editor;  Robert  L.  Feeney,  reporter  newspapers  in  Waterloo,  ~ 
and  columnist,  editor  of  the  edi-  Moines,  and  Sioux  City. 


Ceperley 


Look  up  to  Worcester's  High 
Buying  Incomes  for  new  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  high  buying 
power  of  THE  major  Central 
New  England  Market  —  by 
city,  by  county,  per  capita 
and  per  family*. 


judgment  of  these  complaints  we©K  C^OSerVuIlce 
against  advertisers  using  Cleveland  Atlanta,  Ga. — Stanford  Smith, 
newspapers  or  radio  stations  or  secretary-manager  of  the  Georgia 
both.  When  the  panel  found  ad-  Press  Association,  has  been  named 
vertisers  in  violation  of  the  BBB  chairman  of  National  Newspaper 
code  they  were  advised  to  change  Week  for  1951,  succeeding  Scott 
their  tactics  and  warned  that  re-  Greenwood  who  has  resigned  his 
fusal  would  mean  closing  of  media  position  as  manager  of  the  Neb- 
to  their  business.  raska  Press  Association. 

One  used  car  dealer,  adjudged  The  appointment  was  made  by 
by  his  own  fellow  advertisers  as  Victor  R.  Portmann,  Kentucky 
a  flagrant  violator,  has  been  re-  Press  Association  manager  and 
fused  space  by  Cleveland  papers,  president  of  Newspaper  Associa- 
In  other  cases  advertisers  ap-  tion  Managers,  sponsors  of  the  an- 
pearing  before  the  “court”  were  nual  observance.  Mr.  Smith  was 
given  a  chance  to  reform,  ordered  chairman  of  the  1950  Week, 
to  submit  their  copy  to  the  BBB  Newspaper  Week  will  be  ccle- 
before  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  brated  Oct.  1-8.  The  1951  slogan 
local  media  or  the  newspapers  and  will  be  “Your  Newspaper  Lights 
radio  stations  were  asked  to  sub-  the  Way  of  Freedom.” 
mit  the  copy  for  approval.  Kits  for  use  by  newspapers  in 

Better  Than  Ordinance  planning  the  Newspaper  Week 

“The  panel  has  performed  valu-  prpgrarns  will  be  ready  for  distrib- 
able  service  for  the  public  and  the  “‘'O"  through  newspaper  as^ia- 
advertising  field  in  Cleveland,”  tions  early  in  August,  Mr.  Smitn 
Marshall  A.  Mott,  BBB  president, 
said  in  reviewing  the  first  year’s  .  " 

work.  “The  legitimate  advertiser  Mexican  Fanners 
has  benefited  from  the  unofficial  Hearst  Land 

court.  Men  serving  on  the  court  -  _. 

were  once  indifferent,  or,  at  least  Mexico  Cr^  The 
casual,  toward  advertising  outside 

their  own  particular  line.  Now  Madera  County  Chihuahua  state, 
they  see  that  all  advertising  is  ^ave  ape^ed  to  President  Ak- 
affected  by  bad  public  reaction  to  Mexican  Congress  and 

a  particular  advertisement.  Vigi- 

lance  in  Cleveland  is  keeping  one  ^  500,(^  hw  ar  arabk 

bad  apple  from  rotting  the  entire 

barrel”  dolph  Hearst,  and  distribute  it  to 

According  to  Mr.  Mott  the  accordance 

“court”  has  “sharper  teeth”  than  with  the  agrarian  code, 
the  city  ordinance  against  false  ^  J^e  appeal  claimed  Mr.  HeaN 

advertising  and  has  obtained  better  j  ^  f’vei 

results  deeded  them  to  relatives 

Chief  complaints  throughout  United  States, 

the  year  involved  use  of  the  term,  ,  tt  •* 

“factory  to  you”  when  there  was  tlGaOS  CNPA  Unit 
doubt  the  seller  actually  owned  a  Los  Angeles — Maurice  Mark- 
factory;  failure  of  television  mer-  ham,  of  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
chants  to  give  full  installation  and  News,  has  been  elected  chairman 
other  charges  with  the  advertised  of  the  new  Controlled  Distribution 
sales  price  and  use  of  superlative  Unit,  South,  of  the  Californi* 
language  by  used  car  dealers.  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


I.  high  buying  power 


Worcester  City  Increase 
1950  over  1949 


Worcester  County  Increase 
1950  over  1949 


2.  intensive  newspaper 
coverage 


To  reach  new  heights  in 
sales  in  this  prasperous  mar¬ 
ket,  advertise  cansistently  in 
the  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette,  the  newspapers  that 
blanket  the  orea.  Daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  150,(XX). 
Sunday  over  1()0,(X)0. 

*AII  figurts  copyrighted  1951,  Solos 
Managomont  Survey  of  Buying 
Power;  further  reproduction  not 
licensed. 


OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  ond  WTAG-FM 
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To  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
recognition  of  their  intelligent  management 
and  editing,  which  accept  fully  the  responsi 
bilities  of  modern  journalisms  their  devotion 


projects  of  wide  community  service,  especially 
to  programs  for  the  study  of  world  affairs,  and 


their  continuous  and  sincere  efforts  for  fairness 


in  both  news  and  opinion. 


Whal  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  FREEDOM  FOUNDATION  AWARDS 
more  than  200  special  awards  and  — 2  honor  medals. 

honors,  covering  almost  every  field  of  NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL — 2 
newspaper  endeavor,  receiv^  by  the  gervice  to  safety. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and 

by  individual  staff  members  of  these  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PROMOTION 
Upper  Midwest  newspapers  during  AWARDS  3  first  places,  6  merit 
the  past  four  years :  certificates. 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  HONOR  mERCE — Minneapolis  Award  for 
AWARDS — 2  for  distinguished  serv-  service  to  the  city, 

ice  to  journalism. 

MINNESOTA  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIA- 
PULITZER  PRIZE— for  distinguished  TION-  Good  Neighbor  Award, 

reporting  of  national  affairs.  OTHER  EDITORIAL  AWARDS-  more 

_ _  „  than  70  received  in  national  and  re- 

RAYMOND  ClAPRER  AWARD-for  competition,  in¬ 
outstanding  Washington  reporting.  28  first  place  awards. 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  AWARDS— 1  first  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AWARDS— more 
place,  1  general  citation.  than  80,  including  19  selections  for 
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the  University  of  Missouri-Britan- 
nica  News  Pictures  of  the  Year. 

HONORS,  APPOINTMENTS,  FEL¬ 
LOWSHIPS  earned  by  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  staff  members — 
17,  including  an  appointment  asU.S. 
representative  on  the  UN  committee 
to  draft  convention  on  World  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information,  and  a  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gridiron  Club. 

Minneapolis 
Star  a/t  t/Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 

615,000  SUNDAY-48^000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWIES,  frMiihml 
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OW  AVAILABLE... 


5  KW  OAK  TRANSMITTER 


IjI 


• 

Backed  by  five  years  of  thorough 
field  experience  in  air>cooled 
transmitters,  serving  both  high  or 
low  band  broadcast  operation  at 
maximum  operating  efficiency. 


IHuttrated  i$  a  model  of  the  5  KW  Oak 
Tran$mitter  for  high  band  operation  in 
commercial  u$e  over  eighteen  month*. 

THERE  HAS  BEE^  NO  FINAL  AMPLI¬ 
FIER  TVBE  REPLACEMENT  EXPENSE 
DL'RINC  THIS  PERIOD. 


ACORN 


5  KW  OAK  TRANSMITTER 


.  operation: 

broadcast  op 


m 


low 


..ost  televisio" 


ff'ith  a  reasonable 
financial  investment  you  can  note 
get  on  the  air  and  retain  the  option 
of  increasing  power  at  any  time 
in  the  future  without  sacrificing 
your  original  investment. 


Built-in  Band-Pass 
Indicator. 

Built-in  Wobbulator. 
Air-Cooled  throughout. 

No  external  side-band 
systems  required. 


It  ^ 


1 


Chicago  Tribune 
Answers  Critic 
Of  Trial  Story 

Chicago — ^The  Chicago  Tribune 
devoted  an  editorial  to  answering 
the  New  World,  Catholic  newspa¬ 
per,  which  had  carried  an  editor¬ 
ial  finding  fault  with  the  Tribune 
and  Chicago  Daily  News  for 
handling  of  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  Budapest,  reporting 
that  Archbishop  Groesz  had  con¬ 
fessed  plotting  against  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime. 

“The  New  World  thinks  that  we 
should  have  inserted  in  the  story 
an  editorial  note  saying  confes¬ 
sions  are  wrung  by  torture  and 
guile  from  prisoners  in  Commu¬ 
nist  jails,”  said  the  Tribune.  “We 
can  say  that  such  a  note  wasn’t 
appended  only  because  it  didn’t 
occur  to  us  as  even  remotely 
necessary. 

“To  everyone  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  handling  of  the 
story  in  our  office,  the  nature  of 
communist  trials  was  so  well 
known  that  it  was  scarcely  con¬ 
ceivable  that  any  reader  should  be 


unaware  of  it.  In  view  of  all  the 
news  and  comment  we  have 
printed  over  many  years,  our  edi¬ 
tors  could  feel  confident  that  very 
few,  if  any,  readers  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  would  take  seriously  a  con¬ 
fession  in  a  People’s  court.” 

The  Tribune  also  noted  the 
New  World  charged  that  news¬ 
papers  were  more  sympathetic  to¬ 
ward  William  Oatis,  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  who  was  tried  and  con¬ 
victed  in  a  People’s  Court  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

“So  far  as  the  Tribune  is  con¬ 
cerned,”  commented  the  Tribune 
editorial,  “the  New  World  again 
relies  upon  a  headline  to  make  its 
case.  The  headline  read:  “T  Was 
a  Spy,’  U.  S.  Reporter  Tells 
Czechs.”  The  Tribune  continues: 

“The  editorial  says  that  T  Was 
a  Spy’  was  put  in  quotation  marks 
to  inform  the  readers  that  we  did 
not  believe  the  confession.  We 
didn’t  believe  it,  any  more  than 
we  believed  that  Archbishop 
Groesz  was  guilty,  but  the  quo¬ 
tation  marks  were  inserted  not  for 
that  reason  but  because  there  is 
a  rule  of  English  grammar  that 
requires  quotation  marks  around 
direct  quotations.” 


There  Was  Scarcely  a  Ripple 
of  Excitement  Apparent 
In  the  City  Room,  hut  ,  .  . 

Editors  and  reporters  were  working  in  the  best  tradition  of 
old-time  reporting  ...  It  was  Friday  the  13th,  July  13th, 
10:10  A.  M.  when  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  police  reporter 
flashed  the  city  editor  that  there  had  been  a  hold-up  at  a 
bank  five  miles  from  dowmtowm. 

First  edition  went  to  press  at  11  A.  M.  with  the  story  of  the 
capture  of  three  men,  two  of  whom  were  wounded  by  gxm- 
fire,  their  identities,  and  names  of  the  police  officers  who 
nabbed  them  outside  Buffalo  .  .  .  miles  from  downtown. 

When  the  City  Edition  reached  the  streets  shortly  after  2 
P.  M.,  The  News  gave  its  readers  a  complete  story  of  tlw 
bizarre  event  ...  a  story  of  a  nervous  bandit  who  shot  his 
own  companion  ...  an  attempt  to  steal  a  truck  .  .  .  the  kid¬ 
napping  of  a  business  man  in  his  station  wagon  .  .  .  the 
acc^ental  shooting  of  the  kidnap  victim  as  Town  of  Tona- 
wanda  police  halted  the  speeding  bandits  ...  a  story  of  fast 
police  work  and  superb  co-ordination.  Seven  stories  by  News 
reporters  carried  statements  from  all  involved  and  there 
were  pictures,  including  one  of  the  actual  arrest. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  has  no  afternoon  competitor,  yet 
this  story — as  is  every  story — ^was  swiftly  handled  so  News 
readers  might  have  the  complete  and  accurate  facts  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  was  a  race  against  press-time,  yet 
handl^  by  every  department  in  its  stride,  with  scarcely  a 
ripple  of  excitement,  excepting  in  the  insides  of  the  men 
gathering  the  facts  and  writing  and  editing  the  story. 

Because  its  editorial  department  operates  in  the  best  tradition 
of  old-time  reporting  to  speed  news  to  its  readers  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  maintains  its 
leadership  and  accounts  for  consistent  growth  in  circulation 
year-by-year. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publishor 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

National  Rcprotontativot 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Press  Reports 
On  Hiss  Book 
Row  Censured 

“Newspaper  sensationalism  and 
inadequate  public  relations”  are 
to  blame  for  charges  last  Fall  of 
alleged  pro-Communist  censorship 
by  the  Brookline,  Mass,  public 
library  of  “Seeds  of  Treason,”  a 
study  of  the  Alger  Hiss  case. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  a  re¬ 
port  released  this  week  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
which  announced,  after  an  on-the- 
spot  investigation,  that  neither 
censorship  nor  pro-Communism 
played  any  part  in  the  controversy 
over  the  book  written  by  the  co¬ 
authors,  Victor  Lasky  and  Ralph 
de  Toledano. 

ACLU  criticized  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Boston  Pilot  for 
“exaggeration”  of  the  incident  and 
for  having  “failed  to  investigate 
the  matter  themselves”  before 
printing  reports  of  it.  The  Boston 
Herald  and  its  columnist.  Bill 
Cunningham,  and  the  Brookline 
Chronicle,  received  praise  for 
having  done  “a  good  job  of  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  issues”  in  the  contro¬ 
versial  case. 

ACLU  criticized  Dr.  James  F. 
McGrath,  Brookline  American 
Legion  leader,  and  Elizabeth 
Butcher,  the  local  librarian,  for 
“inadequate”  sense  of  public  re¬ 
lations. 

“Dr.  McGrath  should  not  have 
released  to  the  press  his  letter  to 
the  trustees  until  they  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  reply,”  ACLU 
stated,  and  “Miss  Butcher  should 
have  publicly  made  a  prompt 
reply  to  the  charges  in  order  to 
settle  the  matter  and  clear  the 
good  name  of  the  library. 

“Newspaper  sensationalism”  was 
eqiecially  reprehensible  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  ACLU  asserted,  since 
“there  was  no  act  of  censorship 
on  the  part  of  the  library”  and 
“there  was  no  charge  of  censor¬ 
ship  by  the  American  Legion.” 
In  addition,  “there  was  no  basis 
whatsoever  for  the  charges  of 
Communism  which  were  made  by 
some  newspapers. 

“Had  purchase  of  the  Lasky-de 
Toledano  book  been  deferred  in 
order  to  keep  it  off  the  shelves 
until  a  book  supposedly  more 
sympathetic  towards  Hiss  could 
have  been  purchased,  this  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  an  act  of 
censorship,”  the  ACLU  report 
pointed  out,  adding  that  it  “found 
no  evidence”  to  confirm  this 
possibility. 

■ 

Winn  Given  New  Job 

Walter  1.  Tenney,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  publisher  relations  of 
Parade  Magazine,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Richard  W. 
Winn  as  manager  of  distribution. 
Mr.  Winn  has  been  associated 
with  Parade  in  the  business  de¬ 
partment  for  nine  years. 


Guild  Clears  9, 
Finds  1  'Guilty' 

All  but  one  of  the  10  “defen¬ 
dants”  charged  by  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild  with  violation  of 
Guild  rules  in  the  strike  last  Sum¬ 
mer  against  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  have  been 
cleared  by  the  local’s  trial  board. 

Miss  Harriet  Van  Horne,  radio 
critic,  had  a  fine  of  $1,000  levied 
against  her  for  allegedly  violating 
the  Guild  sub-section  which  says: 
“Acting  in  anywise  to  circumvent, 
defeat  or  interfere  with  collective 
bargaining  between  the  Guild  and 
an  employer.” 

The  trial  board  noted  that  none 
of  the  defendants  crossed  the  pick¬ 
et  line,  and  added:  “This  encour¬ 
aged  the  trial  board  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  leniency.” 

Crime  Crusade 
Causes  Attacks 
On  2  Newsmen 

Aliquippa,  Pa.  —  Two  Beaver 
Valley  Times  newsmen  were  as¬ 
saulted  July  12  in  another  phase 
of  the  newspaper’s  crusade  which 
is  credited  wiffi  smashing  rackets 
in  this  steel  community  of  35,500. 

Reporter  -  Photographer  D  a  1  e 
Eberle  was  attacked  and  his 
camera  was  ripped  from  his  hand 
by  an  ex-racketeer  convicted  a 
number  of  times  on  lottery 
charges  when  the  newsman  at¬ 
tempted  to  record  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department’s  acquisition  of  a 
drug  store  for  delinquent  federal 
income  taxes. 

Donald  Keith,  city  editor  of 
the  Aliquippa  edition,  was  roughed 
up  by  others  when  he  seized  the 
camera  from  the  man  who 
attacked  Mr.  Eberle. 

Mr.  Keith  was  accorded  honon 
in  the  annual  PSNE  and  PNPA 
newswriting  contest  this  year  for 
his  crusade  series  which  M  to  the 
ouster  of  Police  Chief  Trevor  Jen¬ 
kins  and  two  other  policemen. 

The  firings  followed  a  year-long 
series  of  investigative  reports  in 
the  newspaper  on  racket  condi¬ 
tions,  police  department  corrup¬ 
tion  and  other  irregularities  in 
the  community’s  law  enforcement 
department. 

‘Times  Newsmen  Attacked  As 
T-Men  Take  Over  Drug  Store  In 
Aliquippa”  read  a  two-line  stream¬ 
er  above  the  logotype  of  the  cru¬ 
sading  newspaper  on  July  12.  On 
the  same  front  page  was  a  story 
about  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  ousted  po¬ 
lice  chief,  carrying  his  fight  for 
reinstatement  to  the  Beaver  Coun¬ 
ty  courts. 

■ 

New  Monotype  Director 

At  the  annual  stockholders’ 
meeting  of  the  Lanston  Monotype 
Machine  Co.,  William  H.  Walling 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  He  is  widely  known  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  field. 
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Qi  _  Pm  An /Jo  taught  to  play  the  banjo  when  the 

dlu^w  IT  nOIlClS  two  were  young  men  in  San  Fran* 
lIiA  J  H  1^1  cisco.  Mr.  Hearst  had  wired  a 

ilttOIlCl  dT&SritOXl  message  of  condolence  to  Mrs. 

ft  g  Stevens,  stating:  “I  am  greatly 

J)X©V©I1S  HltGS  grieved  with  the  loss  of  my  friend 
Chicago — ^Theatrical  and  news-  ntany  years.  ^ 
paper  friends  paid  tribute  to  the  w  •  i*i  • 

memory  of  Aditon  Stevens,  dean  Pvaa  Tmq 

of  drama  critics  and  long-time  *  * a  a 
“first  nighter”  for  the  Chicago  T^OTXm 

Herald-American,  at  funeral  servi-  * 
ces  here  July  14.  Mr.  Stevens,  78,  D__ 
died  of  a  heart  attack.  July  12.  *>1  V-fUiey 
(E4P,  July  14,  page  72.)  Chicago — Carey  Orr,  Chicago 

Those  who  knew  and  loved  him  jfHyune  chief  editorial  cartoonist, 
for  his  ability  as  a  critic  and  a  tumed  down  a  proposal  of  the 
fwnd  spoke  quiet,  si^cre  words  y  §  pof^e  that  cartoonists 
of  praise,  ^ey  recalled  his  zest  take  a  free  airplane  tour  of  instal- 
for  living,  his  sharp  wit  and  hu-  lations. 

mor,  and  his  love  of  the  theater.  jhe  invitation,  extended  by  Mil- 
Fellow  Writer  Speaks  ton  Caniff,  cartoonist  and  creator 

Warren  Brown,  Herald-Ameri-  of  “Steve  Canyon,”  said  the  pur- 
can  sports  writer,  who  had  known  pose  of  the  trip  “is  not  to  influence 
“Ash”  from  the  time  both  were  your  thinking,  but  to  acquaint  you 
young  writers  in  San  Francisco,  at  first  hand  with  the  workings  of 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bier  and  our  air  arm.” 
said:  Mr.  Orr  replied  to  Mr.  Caniff: 

“Ashton’s  Katherine  told  me  “The  proposition  which  you 
that  just  before  he  went  away  submit,  for  a  joyride  for  American 
there  was  a  strange  startled  look  cartoonists  to  visit  various  Ameri- 
in  his  eye.  can  air  bases,  sounds  to  me  like 

“Some  say  that  Ashton  glimpsed  the  very  worst  kind  of  boondog- 
etemity  then,  but  I  feel  Ashton  gling,  and  a  tremendous  waste  of 
suddenly  became  conscious  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 

God.  We  know  that  God  was  in  “This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which 
the  midst  of  one  of  his  greatest  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  been 
productions.  Perhaps  Ashton’s  ex-  fighting  for  many  years.  You  state 
pression  meant  that  he  had  that  the  purpose  is  not  to  influence 
glimpsed  the  peace  we  all  long  the  thinking  of  the  cartoonists.  Of 
for.  We  know  there  was  an  open-  course,  it  is  to  influence  public 
ing  and  that  God  sent  for  Ashton,  opinion.  The  Tribune  has  always 
He’ll  do  all  right  up  there.”  seen  fit  to  send  its  own  men  wher- 

Alfred  MacArthur,  brother  of  ever  the  news  demands.  Our  an- 
Charles  MacArthur,  the  play-  swer  here,  of  course,  is  a  definite, 
Wright,  said:  “We  will  all  miss  the  ‘no.’  ” 
wit,  smile,  humor,  kindness  and  * 

willingness  to  help  tljat  marked  Geoioici  G^VOmor 
the  life  ot  our  ireat  Wend,  A*-  Address  Press 

Alfred  Lunt,  actor  friend,  Atlanta,  Ga. — Gov.  Herman 
added:  “He  had  the  kind  of  life  Talmadge,  who  sponsored  a  scries 
he  wanted  and  lived  it  fully  with  of  anti-press  bills  in  the  1951  Geor- 
knowledge,  humor,  and  a  love  of  gia  Legislature,  will  be  the  princi- 
funny  human  beings.”  pal  speaker  at  the  6Sth  annual 

Fowler  Tribute  Read  Georgia  Press  Association  conven- 

Ina  Claire,  stage  star,  read  a 

tribute  cabled  from  London  by  irihl 

Gene  Fowler,  who  stressed  Ash-  defeated  or  left  in  the 

♦nn  .  t  •  legislative  hoppers,  will  deliver  a 

ih?o”*  3!n<r®n,it  that  traditional  address  on  “The  State 

w  ^  h  hnn«S  n?  of  the  State.”  He  will  Speak  at  a 

JSse  and  Friday,  July  27.  The 

sha^  p;,rtrayal  or  gUb  pretense.  fh  ‘ 

He  enacted  this  difficult  role  of  h<>sts  to  the 

being  a  gentleman  and  a  critic  , 

simultaneously.  There  was  no  President  Carl  Rountree 

rudeness  either  in  the  man  or  in  attendance  of  i^re  than 

his  voluminous  work.”  ^50  Georgia  daily  and  weekly 

Miss  Claire  added:  “Gene  Fow-  ^^wspaper  iron  is  expected  After 
ler  voiced  the  sentiments  that  all  the  convention,  a  group  will  make 
actors  feel  about  the  loss  of  the  “  three-day  trip  to  New  York  City, 
greatest  friend  of  the  stage.”  i 

Seated  near  Mrs.  Stevens,  who  CrlllGll  MGRlOnCll 
had  nursed  her  husband  through  Boston  —  As  a  memorial  to 
his  long  illness,  were  Lynne  Fon-  Henry  Gillen,  late  chief  editorial 
tMne,  Sophie  Tucker,  Irving  Ber-  writer  of  the  Boston  Post,  a  gold 
lio  and  other  stage  stars.  Execu-  Swedish  clock  was  present^  to  the 
fives  of  the  Herald-American  and  Boston  Press  Club  recently.  It  was 
^rst  Corporation  served  as  pall-  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  club  by 
bearers.  President  Elliot  Norton,  dramatic 


1950  RETAIL  SALES- 
600  MILLION  DOLLARS 

30,677,882  lines  of  advertising  carried  by  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic 
during  1950  helped  boost  retail  sales  in  the 
Rockford  13  county  market  to  $611,022,841. 

CHECK  THESE  1950  FIGURES  FOR  ROCKFORD 

tWinnabago  County) 


{Figures  Based  on  Sales  Management  Survey) 

V  Retail  Sales . $169,936,000 

V  Eflfective  Buying  Income .  243,312,000 

V  Food  Sales .  38,077,000 

V  General  Merchandise .  19,009,000 

V  Automotive  Sales .  -33,668,000 

V  Furniture-House-Radio .  1 1,053,000 

V  Effective  Buying  Income  Per  Capita  (City 

$1774  —  County  $1582).  (National  Av¬ 
erage  $1311) 

V  Effective  Buying  Income  Per  Family  (City 

$5812  —  County  $5133).  (National  Av¬ 
erage  $4521) 

V  Population  Rockford  Township..  126,876 

V  Population  Winnebago  County. .  153,800 

V  Circulation  Rockford  Morning 

Star  and  Register-Republic. . . .  82,438 

With  Sunday  Edition .  96,615 


403,500 

ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

RprkforO  ReBistrr-Repuhttr 


( 


Journal  Moves 
Into  New  Plant 
In  Kankakee 


Kankakee,  Ill. — The  Kankakee 
Daily  Journal,  with  a  staff  of  89, 
has  just  moved  into  the  newly 
completed  headquarters  at  Dear¬ 
born  Ave.  and  Merchant  St. 

The  building,  for  which  ground 
was  broken  in  March,  1950,  ful¬ 
fills  a  dream  through  many  years 
of  Leslie  C.  Small,  editor  and 
publisher. 

The  new  building  is  150  feet 
long  and  145  feet  wide  and 
houses  complete  facilities  for  the 
publication  of  the  Journal.  A  sec¬ 
ond  floor  has  been  leased  by  a 
manufacturing  concern  for  office 
space. 

Located  near  the  center  of  the 
building  is  the  newsroom,  with 
the  composing  room,  ad  office, 
business  office,  printing  and  en¬ 
graving  rooms  adjacent  to  it. 

The  entire  general  office  section 
is  decorated  in  an  eye-pleasing 
shade  of  green  and  the  composing 
and  pressrooms  have  been  deco¬ 
rated  for  best  lighting.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news,  advertising  and 
office  staffs  is  equipped  with  an 
individual  linoleum-topped  metal 
desk,  typewriter  table  and  tele¬ 
phone,  as  well  as  a  padded  swivel 
chair  and  matching  visitor’s  chair. 

The  building  is  lighted  through¬ 
out  with  built-in  overhead  day¬ 
light  fluorescent  fixtures. 

The  composing  room  has  1 1 
typesetting  machines,  including  10 
Linotypes  and  one  Intertype. 
There  are  also  two  Ludlows  and 
one  Elrod. 

Another  feature  of  the  printing 
equipment  is  the  new  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate,  which  is  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
pletely  new  stereotype  equipment 
added  to  the  facilities  with  the 
move  to  the  new  building. 

All-aluminum  chases  are  used. 
Other  recent  additions  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  are  a  Hamilton  page 


Blue  Cross  Ad 
Space  Heavy 
In  Newspapers 


The  Kankakee  (III.)  Daily  Journal  occupies  the  lower  floor  of  this 
newly  completed  plant  which  houses  all  of  the  newspaper’s  depart¬ 
ments,  including  completely  new  stereotype  equipment  and  a  new  five- 
unit  Goss  Universal  press. 


the  press  room  is  a  large  ware¬ 
house  capable  of  storing  six  car¬ 
loads  of  newsprint.  It  is  equipped 
with  an  electrically-powered  over¬ 
head  hoist  for  handling  rolls,  with 
spurs  to  deliver  rolls  directly  to 
the  press. 

In  the  photography  and  engrav¬ 
ing  departments  are  two  Fairchild 
Scan-a-gravers,  an  engraving  dark¬ 
room  and  a  room  for  the  engrav¬ 
ing  camera.  The  photographers 
have  twin  darkrooms  and  a  photo 
printing  room  with  double  sets  of 
equipment. 

Included  in  the  assembly-line 
design  of  the  new  plant  is  a  large 
circulation  room  at  the  rear  of 
the  building,  where  the  end  prod¬ 
uct  of  each  of  the  paper’s  two 
daily  press  runs  arrives  via  con¬ 
veyor  for  distribution  to  carriers 
and  subsequently  to  Kankakee 
area  homes. 

A  visitor  to  the  new  Journal 
building,  after  entering  the  double 
glass  doors,  is  greeted  by  a  long 
white  oak  counter  and  matching 
wood  work  in  the  lobby.  A  relief 
mural  depicting  “freettom  of  the 
press”  and  “public  service”  is 
nearing  completion  at  the  front 
entranceway. 

The  new  building  houses  a  new 
five-unit  Goss  Universal  semi- 
cylindrical  rotary  press  capable 
of  handling  a  two-color  20-page 
paper  with  a  single  press  run. 


Warren's  Aide 
Buys  Ad  Space 
To  Rap  Press 


storage  cabinet  with  an  electric  _  _  __  , 

elevator,  an  all-steel  signature  cut  NgW  NCtlllGCl 

cabinet,  four  new  ad  cabinets  and  San  Francisco  —  Jesse  M. 
two  new  make-up  tables.  There  Laughlin  is  newly  named  manager 


is  also  a  new  Nolan  melting  pot 
and  air-cooled  molds  for  forming 
pigs  for  the  typesetting  machines. 
Located  immediately  adjacent  to 


of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 
George  D.  Close,  Inc.,  succeeding 
H.  James  Thacker,  Jr.  Robert 
Harner,  Jr.,  has  joined  the  staff. 


Eversharp  Now  Using 
155  Newspapers 


New  York — “Eversharp  Pen  &  Pencil  advertising  now  is 
running  in  155  newspapers  covering  the  100  markets  of 
most  importance  to  our  sales  operation,” 
says  Mr.  Irving  Kathman,  vice  president  and 
sales  manager  of  Eversharp,  Inc. 

“For  help  in  evaluating  both  markets  and 
media,  I  turn  to  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
magazine,”  continues  Mr.  Kathman.  It’s 
the  only  publication  which  I  feel  is  really 
edited  for  me  as  a  sales  executive,  and  it  is  a 
distinct  aid  to  us  in  the  development  of  a 
coordinated  sales  and  advertising  program.” 


Tallahassee — ^The  Florida  “anti¬ 
press  war”  has  taken  a  new  line 
of  fire — with  the  Governor’s  press 
secretary.  Loyal  Compton,  resort¬ 
ing  to  a  paid  political  ad  in  the 
Miami  Herald  to  attack  the  Her¬ 
ald,  John  Kilgore,  the  Herald’s 
Tallahassee  correspondent,  and  the 
Tallahassee  wire  service  bureaus 
for  “suppression”  of  the  news. 

The  ad  referred  to  a  statement 
by  him  claiming  misstatements  by 
the  Herald  in  reference  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Warren  and  the  Kefauver 
Committee  testimony  about  gam¬ 
bling  and  referring  among  other 
things  to  an  alleged  use  of  Miami 
Herald  premises  for  bookmaking. 

The  statement  was  ignored  by 
the  major  wire  services  and  capitol 
correspondents,  (E&P,  July  7)  as 
were  other  statements  by  the  press 
secretary.  One  statement  by  Mr. 
Compton,  re-issued  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  name,  was  also  ignored  as 
a  mere  ruse  to  get  the  statement 
into  print. 

The  Compton  ad  in  the  Herald, 
labeled  paid  political  advertise¬ 
ment,  charged  the  anti-Herald  re¬ 
lease  was  “too  hot  for  them.  They 
suppressed  it.” 

Editorially,  the  Herald  charged 
Mr.  Compton  with  a  “plain,  bald 
lie.”  and  called  one  of  the  Comp¬ 
ton  statements  “irresponsibility.” 

“The  truth,”  said  the  Herald, 
“when  it  is  news,  is  never  too  hot 
for  a  newspaper  to  handle.” 

The  Herald  went  on  to  refute 
emphatically  the  charges  by  Mr, 
Compton  in  this  latest  skirmish  in 
the  apparent  attempt  by  the  War¬ 
ren  administration  to  discredit  the 
Florida  press. 

“A  responsible  newspaper,”  said 
the  Herald,  “will  not  knowingly  re¬ 
peat  untruths  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  except  as  in  this  case,  to 
show  them  up  for  what  they  are.” 


2’ 


Kathman 


Advertisement 


Swick  With  C-R 

Chicago — Ed  W.  Swick,  for¬ 
merly  circulation  manager  of  the 
recently-suspended  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times,  is  joining  the 
organization  of  Church,  Rickards 
&  Co.,  circulation  promotion  firm. 


Chicago — ^Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  Plans  are  relying  heavily 
on  newspaper  advertising  to  sell 
new  members  and  to  re-sell  old 
subscribers. 

This  fact  was  emphasized  by 
Lawrence  C.  Wells,  assistant  di¬ 
rector,  Blue  Cross  Commission, 
in  announcing  the  winners  in  the 
sixth  annual  public  relations  award 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Commis¬ 
sions. 

“The  trend  generally  among  all 
plans  is  to  use  more  newspaper 
paid  space,”  Mr.  Wells  told  E&P. 
“The  situation  today  in  resp^ 
to  advertising,  as  compared  with 
five  years  ago,  has  completely 
changed.  This  is  because  it  be¬ 
comes  almost  a  necessity  when 
such  hospital  and  medical  plans 
are  seeking  to  reach  the  mass 
market.  Proper  use  of  paid  media 
can  streamline  the  sales  activities 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  sales.” 

Winner  of  the  Grand  Award— 
for  the  year’s  best  over-all  pro¬ 
gram,  regardless  of  size  of  Plan— 
was  Associated  Hospital  Service  of 
Philadelphia.  This  is  the  third 
time  Philadelphia  has  carried  off 
the  honors  in  this  category. 

Philadelphia  not  only  used  local 
and  Camden  newspapers  with 
large-size  ads,  but  included  56 
small  town  dailies  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  metropolitan  area  and  423 
weekly  newspapers.  Four  major 
ads  were  featured  in  the  five-w^ 
newspaper  series,  together  with 
smaller  follow-up  ads. 

Class  I  (for  Plans  with  more 
than  500,000  members)  was  won 
by  Associated  Hospital  Service 
and  United  Medical  Service  of 
New  York  City,  for  an  enrollment 
campaign  in  which  the  local  doc¬ 
tors  particqiated  actively. 

Class  U  (between  200,000  and 
500,000  members)  was  won  by 
Colorado  Hospital  Service  and 
Colorado  Medical  Service  for  a 
non-group  campaign  in  Denver  in 
which  every  conceivable  local 
agency  and  organization  took  part 
Class  III  (100,000  to  200,000 
members)  was  won  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Hospital  Service  of  Arizona 
and  Arizona  Blue  Shield  Medical 
Service  for  an  initial  non-group 
campaign. 

Class  IV  (under  100,000  mem¬ 
bers)  went  to  Hospital  Service, 
Inc.,  the  New  Mexico  Blue  Cross 
Plan,  for  a  program  of  community 
relations. 

Although  not  a  winner  in  the 
contest,  Massachusetts  Medical 
Service  in  Boston  was  one  of  the 
most  consistent  users  of  newspa¬ 
per  ads  in  announcing  its  new 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan.  The 
Boston  entry  stated  “newspaper 
advertising  has  always  been  a 
major  factor  in  our  public  rela¬ 
tions  program.  This  year  was  no 
exception.” 
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O  \T^  ly  returned  from  a  European  tour.  News-Leader  second  and  Roanoke  lAwiali  Proaa  CfAnHr'o 

Z  V  a.  Groups  VPA  elected  Carl  B.  Knight,  World-News  third.  » 

Circuit  Asked  “  Adopted  tor  Voice 

OUll  lOl  as  its  new  president.  Other  officers  Virginia  members  of  the  AP  News  dispatches  and  features  of 

m  ^  ^  i"  are:  General  Opie,  vicepresident  elected  C  F  T  ind«av  nuhiUh^r  American  Jewish  Press,  the 

To  F ree  Oatis  for  daiUes;  J.  E.  Correll,  Uappa-  the  Charlottesville  Dafly  Prog-  founded  a  year  ago 

Natural  Bridge,  Va.-Meeting  hann^  ress,  state  chairman,  succeeding  ,rl 

in  separate  semi-annual  sessions,  "'eekl^,  and  Clark  E.  Lindsay,  Ca^er  Glass,  Jr.,  Lynchburg  News  .  ®  ,  .  .  j  ?  **t  ,  ’  i 

the  Virginia  Press  Association  and  P^^'sher  of  the  Charlottesville  Advance.  ^  • 

the  Virginia  members  of  the  As-  Progress,  treasurer  Ed  O.  Spcnccr,  °  n?% 

sociated  Press  here  this  week  ^eyer  continues  as  secretary  and  managing  editor  of  the  I^rfolk 

adopted  identical  resolutions  urg-  manager.  Virginian  Pilot,  first  vicechairman,  n*.nartiTv»nt  aapncv  annnnnrcd 

ing  the  State  Department  to  use  Lt.  Col.  Powell  Glass,  Jr.,  of  and  Charles  Rowe,  publisher  of  ^ 

its  influence  in  obtaining  the  re-  the  Lynchburg  News  and  Lynch-  the  Fredericksburg  Free  Lance- 

lease  of  William  N.  Oatis,  AP  burg  Daily  Advance  and  now  on  star,  second  vicechairman.  Frank  .  ri/.^ava  i^Ki.^trw  th,.  “Voi/-/.” 

correspondent  in  Czechoslovakia,  active  duty  with  the  Marines,  won  H.  Fuller,  chief  of  the  Richmond  ^  ™  ^  ^  .  °hh: 

“Oatis’  only  offense  against  the  the  Carl  B.  Short  memorial  trophy  bureau,  was  re-elected  secretary.  and  f<.atiir.« 

•  in  th®  golf  tournament.  Mrs.  Car-  aP  ;nembership  approved  a  res-  A^p. Tate.’’ 

ter  Glass,  Jr.,  of  Lynchburg,  won  olution  requesting  the  manage-  .Li  a.  nai^^Tf 

top  honors  in  the  ladies’  bridge  ment  to  proceed  with  plans  for  **  expected  to  be  used  as  part  of 

_ ,  ‘r  ‘Y*  a  weekly  program  channeled  to 

...  A  .  converting  a  tn-state  news  wire  to  a^boJit  %how  business  in 

Community  Award  a  teletypesetter  operation  serving  America 

Winner  of  the  Copeland  award  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Mary-  , 

for  outstanding  community  service  land.  T  ii  •  *  J 

was  Lloyd  T.  Page,  editor  and  The  group  also  approved  a  res-  AOmcm  IS  ApF>Omtea 
publisher  of  the  Buena  Vista  olution  calling  for  “a  more  force-  Aido  tO  SGirill 
News,  a  weekly.  He  recently  led  "f^s  stories)  Harrisburg,  Pa.— Guy  Richard 

a  victorious  fight  to  change  Buena  |he  details  con«rning  highway  formerly  vicepresident  of  an 

Vista  to  the  city  manager  form  of  accidents  in  an  effort  to  decrease  advertising  agency  and  one-time 
government.  The  campaign  was  ‘Je  number  of  traffic  fatalities  in  display  advertising  salesman  for 
bitterly  fought  and  included  threats  ^ 

against  the  editor-publisher’s  life.  ^  .  c  fJ  ll  ■  maica,  has  been  named  assistant 

The  new  Virginia  juvenile  court  5©tting  aollCl  A^dUl  to  Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general 

impress  upon  the  American  people  law  was  assailed  in  the  VPA  panel  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — The  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 

the  importance  of  not  permitting  discussion.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Klamath  Falls  Herald  and  News  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa- 
any  relaxation  of  the  armament  there  is  great  danger  when  the  has  changed  body  type  from  seven  tion. 

program,  Gen.  E.  W.  Opie,  editor  press  is  not  permitted  to  check  the  point  on  an  eight-point  slug  to  Mr.  Dew  served  during  World 
and  publisher  of  the  Staunton  records  of  juvenile  courts.  seven  point  on  a  seven-point  slug.  War  II  in  the  Army  Air  Force. 

(Va.)  Leader  and  Staunton  News-  .  .The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  won  The  classified  advertising  and  vital  He  was  recently  promoted  to 
Leader,  said  at  the  banquet  session  the  VPA  award  for  excellence  in  statistics  will  now  be  set  in  5V4  major  in  the  Volunteer  Air  Re- 
of  the  VPA.  General  Opie  recent-  general  makeup,  with  Richmond  point  type.  serve  as  a  public  relations  officer. 


Communist  government  of  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,”  the  resolutions  read, 

“was  the  honest,  accurate  and  dili¬ 
gent  performance  of  his  duties  as  tourney, 
a  reporter  for  the  free  press.” 

Fred  L.  Strozier,  chief  of  the 
AP  bureau  in  Buenos  Aires,  told 
the  VPA  members  a  majority  of 
Latin  Americans  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  free  and  honest  newspapers. 

He  was  in  Argentina  when  La 
Prensa  met  its  end.  He  told  of  the 
events  surrounding  the  closing  of 
the  newspaper. 

Carl  Knight  Elected 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to 


HOME  DELIVERED 

Your  advertising  in  the  choice  Queens  home  market  will 
receive  better  readership,  under  more  favorable  conditions,  producing 
better  results  .  .  .  when  placed  in  the  .  .  . 


248,637  A.B.C.  Circulation  .  .  .  more  than 
the  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  Journal-American 
and  Post  combined  in  Queens! 


Covering  the  southern  half  of  Queens 


Covering  the  northern  half  of  Queens 
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“More  than  950  cover  pages,  one  every 
other  week,  for  over  36  years  is  the, 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  doUars  and 
‘sense’  endorsement  of  the  promotional 
value  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,” 


In  1944,  John  S.  Knight  suhm'tted  his  bid  for  the  purchase  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  to  the 
Frank  Knox  estate.  Its  acceptance  was  premised  on  the  sincere  belief  that,  because  of  his  outstand¬ 
ing  performance  in  the  journalistic  field,  he  would  “preserve  and  strengthen  the  character  of  the 
paper.”  How  well  Mr.  Knight  has  lived  up  to  this  tribute  is  best  evidenced  in  the  number  of 
major  achievement  awards  won  by  The  Daily  News  in  the  past  six  years  under  his  ownership 
and  active  editorial  direction.  These  awards  cover  practically  every  phase  of  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion,  investigative  reporting,  printing,  photography,  make-up,  public  relations,  and  public  service. 

His  first  directive,  as  publisher,  to  The  News  editorial  staff  consisted  of  six  words — “Get  the  truth 
and  print  it.”  His  policies  have  borne  material  fruit.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  circulation  is  at 
an  all-time  high.  Advertising,  since  his  acquisition  of  the  paper,  has  doubled  in  volume. 

Mr.  Knight’s  interests  are  wide-spread.  He  is  a  former  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  He  served  in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  In  1945,  he  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Akron  and  accorded  the  same  honor  by  North¬ 
western  University  in  1947.  In  1946,  awarded  Medal  for  distinctive  achievement  in  newspaper 
publi.shing  by  the  Syracuse  School  of  Journalism.  Also,  awarded  Citation  of  Merit  by  the  Poor 
Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia.  In  1949,  he  received  an  honor  award  for  distinguished  service  in 
Journalism  from  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Knight  is  an  editor’s  type  of  publisher  .  .  .  active,  aggresive  and,  above  all,  a  consistnet  be¬ 
liever  in  the  theory  that  “the  product  comes  first-” 
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LIE'S  SUGGESTIONS 

WHILE  WE  harbor  no  ho^  that  the  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  countries  will  go  for  the 
idea,  the  proposals  of  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary- 
general  of  the  United  Nations,  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  status  of  foreign  correspondents 
to  ease  their  access  to  sources  and  facili¬ 
ties  is  a  healthy  blow  for  world  freedom  of 
information. 

Mr.  Lie’s  suggestions  may  have  no  immedi¬ 
ate  reaction  in  the  Sub-Commission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press,  to 
which  they  were  addressed,  but  it  will  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  news  and  freedom 
of  international  transmission  of  news  endorsed 
so  emphatically  by  him. 

In  referring  to  the  special  type  of  visa  for 
correspondents  which  he  recommends,  Mr. 
Lie  said:  “Administrative  practices  regarding 
the  entry  and  residence  of  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  would  be  simplified  and  made  more  ef¬ 
fective.  Diplomatic  intervention  and  incidents 
due  to  the  uncertain  status  of  correspondents 
would  be  less  frequent.” 

If  such  a  special  visa  could  be  made  valid 
in  Iron  Curtain  countries  the  job  of  the  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  would  be  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied.  There  isn’t  too  much  difficulty  confront¬ 
ing  correspondents  in  the  non-Communist 
countries.  United  Nations  credentials  might 
even  have  aiverted  such  incidents  as  the 
phony  arrest  and  trial  of  William  Oatis. 

The  unfortunate  aspect  of  Mr.  Lie’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  is  that  they  are  directed,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  to  those  nations 
which  already  believe  in  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion.  “By  relaxing  the  requirements  and  for¬ 
malities  for  the  issue  of  passports  to  corres¬ 
pondents,  governments  would  indirectly 
facilitate  the  access  of  the  public  to  foreign 
news  and  would  thus  help  to  ensure  that 
their  nationals  would  enjoy  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation.” 

To  the  Communist  countries  which  do  not 
want  their  nationals  to  enjoy  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  this  will  not  mean  a  thing. 

Nevertheless,  the  battle  for  attainment  of 
this  ideal  is  not  over,  and  will  not  be  over 
for  years  to  come.  Endorsements  of  this  kind 
from  high  officials  in  the  world  governing 
body  will  add  weight  to  the  side  of  freedom. 

PUBUC  RECORD 

WHEN  is  a  public  record  not  a  public  record? 

When  it  is  taken  down  in  shorthand  by 
an  official  stenographer,  filed  away  and  never 
transcribed. 

That  is  the  situation  in  the  New  York 
State  legislature  which  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  correct  for  many  years.  There  is  mass 
opposition  in  the  minds  of  assorted  Assembly- 
men  and  Senators  to  having  the  record  of 
their  proceedings  translated  from  shorthand 
(which  nobody  but  the  stenographer  can 
read)  to  typewriting,  which  any^dy  can 
read. 

This  sort  of  procedure  gives  the  legislators 
an  easy  out  whenever  a  story  appears  about 
their  deliberations  which  they  deem  unkind 
or  harmful  to  their  political  aspirations.  “We 
were  misquoted,”  is  usually  the  cry. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  elect¬ 
ed  representatives  of  the  people  to  hide  be¬ 
hind  a  flimsy  cloak  of  censorship  such  as 
this. 
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God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble. — Psalm  XLVl;  1. 

COURT  ROOM  PHOTOS 

THE  NEWSPAPER  photographers’  campaign 

to  get  permission  to  take  pictures  in  court 
room  seemed  to  have  quieted  down  lately,  but 
it  develops  that  the  cameramen  have  never 
relaxed  in  their  efforts  and  have  been  work¬ 
ing  quietly  behind  the  scenes. 

Progress  is  slow,  but  little  by  little  photog¬ 
raphers  are  winning  over  lawyers  and  judges 
and  demonstrating  that  court  room  photog¬ 
raphy,  like  court  reporting,  can  be  quiet  and 
dignified  and  undisturbing  to  the  participants. 

A  recent  case  in  point  is  the  success  of  a 
photographer  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  in  getting  the 
judge’s  permission  to  take  a  picture  of  the 
jury  during  the  reading  of  the  verdict  in  a 
$750,000  damage  suit.  The  photo  was  taken 
without  flash  equipment  to  show  that  press 
cameramen  can  work  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  hinder  court  proceedings.  This  was  in 
line  with  the  program  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  pictures 
taken  unobtrusively  in  the  court  room  of 
principals  in  a  trial  would  be  a  lot  less  sen¬ 
sational  and  more  complimentary  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  than  those  which,  of  necessity,  are  taken 
of  them  emerging  from  the  court  building 
with  hands  over  faces  or  some  such  dodge. 
A  picture  of  that  kind  is  almost  certain  to 
give  the  public  the  wrong  impression.  Where¬ 
as  pictures  taken  in  court  by  a  photographer 
almost  unseen  and  unheard  give  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  and  honest  portrayal  of  the  trial. 

We  have  no  illusions  about  press  photo 
coverage  of  court  trials  being  accomplished 
generally  in  the  near  future  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  slowly  and  surely  the  photographers 
themselves  are  showing  how  it  can  be  done 
and  pointing  up  why  it  should  be  done.  More 
power  to  them. 

In  commenting  on  the  Roanoke  incident, 
the  Richmond  News-Leader  appropriately 
said: 

“All  Richmond  courts — local.  State  and 
Federal — forbid  the  taking  of  photographs 
while  a  trial  is  in  session.  The  rule  may 
have  had  some  validity  when  flashbulbs  were 
necessary.  Now  that  usable  pictures  may  be 
made  with  natural  light,  and  with  a  minimum 
of  distrubance,  there  is  no  sound  reason  for 
continuing  the  ban.  Our  courts  are  public 
agencies,  operated  from  public  funds;  in  our 
view,  the  public  interest  is  not  served  by  deny¬ 
ing  the  people  an  opportunity  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves,  through  the  media  of  a  newspaper, 
just  how  their  courts  are  operated.  Judicial 
dignity  is  one  thing,  but  passion  for  anonym¬ 
ity,  on  the  part  of  public  servants,  can  be 
carried  too  far.” 


TELETYPESETTER  dRCUITS 

^  TELETYPESETTER  circuits  arc  here  to  stay 
and  will  be  expanding  to  different  areas 
in  the  months  to  come. 

There  are  now  five  different  state  Tele¬ 
typesetter  circuits  operated  by  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations.  There  will  probably  be  at  least  twice 
that  many  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  addi- 
k  tion,  there  are  numerous  circuits  operated 

i  privately  and  independently  by  publishers  in 

'  small  geographic  areas. 

Publisher-interest  in  this  development  is 

extremely  high,  but  not  unexpected.  Any- 
7  thing  that  can  be  conducted  efficiently  re¬ 
ducing  costly  operations  in  the  individual 
—  plants  is  bound  to  find  acceptance. 

Critics  of  the  new  technique  express  fean 
that  newspapers  eventually  will  become  car- 
bon  copies  of  each  other  because  they  all  re- 
ceive  the  same  composition  from  the  same 
wire  circuit.  This  is  something  to  guard 
against  but  we  don’t  think  it  is  a  very  great 
danger. 

Most  newspaper  editors  realize  that  local 
gj  news  is  their  chief  stock  in  trade.  Any  news¬ 
paper  that  adheres  to  this  philosophy  can 
never  become  a  carbon  copy  of  the  newspa- 
per  in  the  next  town  or  county.  What  is 
^  local  news  to  one  community  would  not  be  of 
[jg  importance  to  the  next.  Therefore,  the  copy 
jjg  received  over  a  Teletypesetter  circuit,  of  ne- 
^  cessity,  must  take  a  back  seat  to  local  cover- 

en 

‘'m  HEIGHT  OF  SOMETHING! 

in  THE  RECENT  convention  of  the  Associa- 
;ss  tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  heard  a  story  about  the  “glamour" 
-es  approach  of  television  which  strikes  us  as 
of  being  the  height  of  asininity. 
m-  A  classified  manager  cited  a  local  used  car 
lb-  dealer  who  sponsored  a  one-hour  TV  show, 

en  acting  as  his  own  commerical  announcer, 

ng  Despite  a  drop  in  sales  resulting  from  the 

ge.  diverting  of  a  good  part  of  the  classified  ad- 

to  vertising  dollar  to  TV,  the  dealer’s  vanity  led 

re-  him  to  continue  his  personal  video  appeal' 

ter  ances  until  the  newspaper  developed  an  ad- 

ac-  vertising  layout  using  his  picture  as  part  of 

every  ad. 

)to  Thank  goodness  most  American  business- 

led  men  are  a  little  more  hard-headed  and  real- 

tn-  istic  about  their  sales  approach  than  thal¬ 
ers  Some  merchants  gave  radio  its  first  shot  in 

me  the  arm  many  years  ago  because  they  thought 

are  it  sounded  nice  to  hear  their  own  names 

come  over  the  air. 

;nt.  But  it  looks  as  if  newspaper  salesmen  are 
ely  going  to  have  to  deal  with  similar  egos  that 
will  be  attracted  by  the  glamour  of  TV. 
ind  This  same  classified  meeting  heard  of  a 
?hs  dramatic  selling  gimmick  to  use  on  those  at- 

lay  tracted  by  TV  which  could  be  employed 

ere  equally  as  well  by  display  salesmen, 
be  One  classified  manager  presented  the  TV 
um  advertiser  with  a  contract  calling  for  addi- 

for  tional  costs  for  layouts  and  cuts  and  no 

3lic  change  of  copy  for  a  two-week  period.  The 

our  advertiser  protested,  naturally.  But  when  # 

ny-  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  had  signed 

:m-  a  TV  contract  with  just  such  stipulations,  he 

)er,  suddenly  woke  up. 

:ial  No  medium,,  even  television,  can  deliver 
^m-  the  timeliness  and  service  provided  by  news- 
be  papers,  but  it  takes  some  expert  selling  to 
prove  it  to  some  advertisers. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

Robert  H.  Haskell,  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Martinsville 
(Va.)  Bulletin,  and  his  wife 
and  two  sons, 

Charles  Thom- 
AS,  8,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  H.,  Ill,  11, 
recently  flew 
from  Miami  by 
Pan  American 
World  Airways 
Clipper  to  Ja¬ 
maica  for  a  va¬ 
cation  at  Monte¬ 
go  Bay  on  the 
north  coast  of 
the  British  Carib-  Haskell 
bean  Island. 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Patterson, 
widow  of  the  founder-publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  sailed 
from  New  York  July  12  on  the 
Italian  liner  Vulcania  for  a  tour 
of  Europe. 

Lloyd  Gregory,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post  before  his  resig¬ 
nation  July  1,  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  son-in-law,  Charles 
Giezendanner,  in  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  business  in 
Houston.  The  firm’s  name  has 
been  changed  to  the  Gregory- 
Giezendanner  Co. 

John  H.  Brooks,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Torrington 
(Conn.)  Register,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Torrington  Savings  Bank. 

John  H.  Perry,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Western  Newspaper 
Union  and  head  of  the  Perry 
Newspapers,  sailed  from  New 
York  this  week  with  Mrs.  Perry 
on  a  38-day  South  American 
cruise. 

Henry  Belk,  editor  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus, 
has  been  reappointed  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  East  Carolina  Col¬ 
lege,  Greenville,  N.  C.,  by  Gov. 
W.  Kerr  Scott. 

John  T.  Jones,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Texas  Prisoners  of  War  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  German  P.O.W. 
during  World  War  II. 

Stanley  Hawks,  vicepresident 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
wd  Tribune,  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Orchestral  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Minneapolis,  Inc.,  which 
operates  the  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 

Frank  H.  King,  Associated 
Press  general  executive  in  the 
Southwest,  returned  to  his  Dallas, 
Tex.,  headquarters  July  13  after 
three  months  in  the  Far  East. 

Frank  C.  Walzer,  co-publisher, 
Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker  and 
Standard-Sentinel,  and  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
tuhers’  Association,  was  cited 
July  11  by  the  state  convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
>n  Philadelphia,  for  “cooperation 
of  the  newspapers  with  the  VFW.” 

Carl  Otto,  editor  of  the  Wis¬ 


consin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Walter  Kohler  as  a  member  of 
the  newly  created  State  Judicial 
Council  established  by  the  1931 
Legislature  to  study  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  Wisconsin  courts 
and  recommend  to  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature  improvements  in  court 
practice. 

George  W.  Wellde  has  left  his 
post  in  Berlin  as  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Press  Center  to  accept  the 
public  relations  position  with  the 
U.  S.  Displaced  Persons  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Frankfurt,  headed  by  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Corkery,  coordinator  for 
the  Commission  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Wellde  has  served  in  Berlin  for 
nearly  six  years.  During  this 
period  he  has  met  and  provided 
facilities  for  more  than  2,000 
American  correspondents  in  Ber¬ 
lin. 

George  T.  Cameron,  publisher, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
Mrs.  Cameron  are  scheduled  to 
leave  Paris  July  31  on  their  return 
voyage  to  this  country. 

Viscount  Kemsley  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Reuter 
trustees. 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  McKittrick,  who  are 
touring  Scotland  after  visiting 
France  and  attending  the  Inter¬ 
national  Advertising  Conference 
in  London,  plan  to  return  to  Chi¬ 
cago  about  Aug.  1. 

On  the  Business  Side 

T.  Albert  Howard,  for  the 
last  eight  years  in  the  accounting 
department,  has  been  promoted 
to  auditor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer  -  Dispatch  and  Daily 
Press.  He  began  as  a  carrier  boy 
at  the  age  of  10  and  in  1934 
joined  the  staff,  serving  in  display 
advertising,  composing  room,  cir¬ 
culation,  national  advertising  and 
as  display  advertising  bookkeeper 
before  going  into  the  accounting 
department. 

J.  David  Rutledge,  formerly 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald 
and  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe- 
News  and  more  recently  with 
Lannan  &  Sanders,  Inc.,  Dallas, 


Tex.,  advertising  agency,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Dallas  office  of  the  Katz  Agency, 
Inc. 

Bernard  T.  Hoye  has  resigned 
as  circulation  manager  of  the 
McAllen  (Tex.)  Valley  Evening 
Monitor,  to  acc^t  a  similar  post 
with  the  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Observer.  Mr.  Hoye  formerly 
was  with  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  Chicago 
Herald -American  and  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Bee-News.  He  has  been 
succeeded  at  McAllen  by  H.  K. 
Rollins,  formerly  of  the  Monitor 
staff. 

Bertram  Reh,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers,  is  recovering 
from  a  heart  attack  at  Lancaster 
General  Hospital.  Mr.  Reh  was 
stricken  while  vacationing  at  Mt. 
Tremblant,  Quebec. 

Arthur  Hintz,  formerly  of  the 
retail  advertising  department  of 
the  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail, 
has  been  named  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W,  Va.)  Daily  Mail.  Mr. 
Hintz  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  a  member  of  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma,  national  professional  ad¬ 
vertising  fraternity. 

SmNEY  Richmond,  media  di¬ 
rector,  Philip  Klein  Advertising 
Agency,  Philadelphia,  has  joined 
the  display  advertising  department 
of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post. 

Roy  H.  Adams  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Grants 
Pass  (Ore.)  Courier  to  join  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News. 

John  Voorhies  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Grants 
Pass  (Ore.)  Courier.  He  is  a 
June  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  school  of  journalism  and 
has  previously  worked  vacations 
in  the  advertising  and  circulation 
departments.  He  is  the  grandson 
of  Amos  E.  Voorhies,  president 
of  the  publishing  company,  and 
son  of  Earle  E.  Voorhies,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Courier. 

J.  Frank  Helderman,  business 
manager  of  the  Spartanburg  (S. 
C.)  Herald- Journal,  has  been  pro- 
iContinued  on  next  page) 
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Cincinnati  (O.)  Port  reporter,  who 
Personal  has  resigned  as  executive  secretary 

continued  from  page  29  of  the  Cincinnati  Newspaper  Guild 
— — to  take  a  similar  post  with  the 
moted  to  assistant  to  Carmage  Guild  in  St  L^uis,  Mo.,  was  given 
Walls,  president  of  General  n  _  farewell  dinner  by  Cincinnati 
Newspapers  Inc.,  effective  Aug.  1.  friends 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


Announcement  of  his  promotion 
was  made  by  Phil  Buchheit, 
publisher  of  the  Herald-Journal, 
in  keeping  with  the  newspapers* 
policy  of  promoting  their  own 
personnel  as  often  as  possible. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Michael  Hitzig,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  New  York  Times, 
has  joined  the  news  and  feature 
service  staff  of  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Abbott  Kimball  Co., 
Inc.,  advertising  agency. 

Charles  Guptill,  Rome  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated  Press, 
arrived  in  New  York  last  week  on 
the  new  liner  Constitution  for  a 
Charles  H.  Hamilton,  city  edi-  visit, 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Archie  H.  Wills  has  retired 
Leader,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  after  44  years  with  the  Victoria 
organized  Reserve  Corps,  spent  his  (B.  C.)  Daily  Times,  the  last  15 
vacation  serving  as  Public  Infor-  of  them  as  managing  editor.  He 
mation  Officer  for  the  176th  Regi-  served  as  Acting  Mayor  for  three 
mental  Combat  Team  at  nearby  years  and  was  Police  Commission- 
Camp  Pickett.  He  recently  presid-  er  for  two  years, 
ed  at  the  annual  news  seminar  of  Donald  Urban,  until  recently  a 
the  Virginia  Press  Association  at  copyboy  and  now  a  reporter,  is 
Charlottesville,  Va.  substituting  for  John  Caldwell. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  Bos-  television  editor,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
ton  (Mass.)  Globe,  and  Warren  Enquirer,  during  the  latter’s  vaca- 
Carberg,  Boston  Post,  sailed  July  tion. 

15  from  Boston  on  the  new  Amer-  Morgan  Blake,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
ican  Export  Lines  ship  Constitu-  Journal  columnist,  has  received  a 
tion  with  Archbishop  Richard  J.  $100  check  as  1950  winner  of  the 
CusHiNO  and  150  persons  on  a  Howard  R.  Smith  award  for  “out- 
pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  shrines  of  standing  achievement  in  the  held 
Spain.  of  religious  journalism.” 

Rollin  H.  Everett,  formerly  a  John  D.  Tierney,  formerly  of 

the  New  York  Post,  and  William 
A.  Ettel,  formerly  of  the  old 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle  and 
the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
have  been  appointed  executive  sec- 
Wltfc  which  haa  been  men^:  Tha  jounuSat.  letary  and  assistant  executive  sec- 

respectively,  to  Mayor 
Editor  *  PobUihcr,  DecMDbcr  7,  IMl;  Adver-  ViNCENT  ImPELLITTERI  of  New 
tfiini.  February  1,  1S3S.  Titlca  Patent  and 
Ketiatared.  Contenu  copyrithted  1051. 

Tub  Eoitob  *  Puauaun  Co.,  lac. 
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York  at  salaries  of  $12,500  and 
$10,000. 

Norman  Anderson,  a  *51  grad- 

_ uate  of  the  University  of  Oregon 

of  journalisin,  has  joined 
Albd  St.  and  Broadwajr,  New  Y<Kk  18,  N.  Y.  tbe  Staff  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 


BRyant  MOSS,  3063,  8054,  SOM  R  »0Sq 
RsaaaT  U.  Baoarw  Bdilar:  Jaaoua  H 


.Abrrtirwt  Mnnnttr;  BaaaADnra  Boaaiat, 
Aittttinnt  ProJuttien  Mansttr;  Wm.  L. 
Laaaa^  Robebt  P. 

Jot,  Dinctot  of  CircuUtion;  Gboecb  H. 
Stbatb,  CireuMon  Manaitr;  Etbltb  Z. 

Eoioiat,  ClaisiM  Manattr. _ 

IPnskine 


By  Trent 


Smile! 


Oregon  Statesman. 

The  Rev.  T.  Robert  Ingram, 


Walkbb,  iimntini  iotar;  Dwnbt  Baaraii  onetime  reporter  on  the  Denver 

(Colo.)  Post,  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin  and  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
Mannttrt  Jabet  HAaLarr,  Uhrarutn.  has  taken  Up  his  duties  aS  priest 
at  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church, 
Weirton,  W.  Va. 


Bill  Newkirk,  former  Houston 
radio  man,  has  been  named  radio 
news  director  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press. 

Joseph  Kusaila  has  resigned 


W tskintfan  4,  D.  C»  Bureau,  Jamea  J.  Butlee, 

IIM  National  Press  BUt.,  Teupkones, 

UEtropolitan  0823-0S24-0SZ5. _ 

Ckieaga  Bureau,  810  Loudon  Guarantee  W  PICSS  Secretary  tO  U.  S.  SeN- 
Jeeid^  Buie..  JMNortk  Mickitan  doe.,  Cki-  ATOR  WILLIAM  BeNTON  of  ConneC- 
rat#  /.  III.  TeL  STate  2-4896-09;  Geoege  A.  tiriit  tn  taVp  n  rpct  Pnrmprlv 
Beabdebbueo,  Editor;  Haeet  K.  Blace,  ^  formerly 

jid»trtisini  Refrtsentatwe,  “  -  -  *  ^ 

Pkiladelpkia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust 
Bldt.,  ISik  and  Market  Pkiladelpkia  3, 

Pa.  Tel.  Rlttenhooie  6-4582,  JosEpa  W. 

Deacon  Em. 


Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Hartford  Times.  Mr.  Kusaila 
was  named  to  the  $10,000-a-year 

_ _  job  in  August,  1950. 
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Fritz  Meagher,  formerly  with 
the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening 


Observer  and  more  recently  with 
the  Lewistown  (Ida.)  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  copydesk  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Richard  C.  Strub,  who  has 
been  working  on  the  Union  City 
(Tenn.)  Messenger,  is  the  winner 
of  a  $650  Journalism  Scholarship 
given  by  the  West  Tennessee 
Press  Association.  It  provides  for 
a  year’s  study  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee. 

Henry  Kane,  reporter  for  The 
Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle  and  The 
Dalles  AP  correspondent,  and 
Mrs.  Kane  are  parents  of  their 
first  child,  a  son,  christened  Mark 
Lee. 

Allen  Reed,  new  owner  of  the 
Delake  (Ore.)  News-Guard,  has 
been  named  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  for  that  area. 

Bill  Maultsby  has  left  the 
news  staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times  to  take  a  position  with  the 
Retailer,  a  trade  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  in  Raleigh.  Miss  Patricu 
Eberhardt,  of  Raleigh,  a  Mere¬ 
dith  College  student,  is  doing  va¬ 
cation  relief  work  on  the  Times 
news  staff. 

Ed  VanZandt,  city  editor  of 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal,  has 
completed  two  weeks  training  duty 
at  the  public  information  office  of 
the  Eighth  Naval  district  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  Orleans. 

Grace  Halsell,  amusements 
columnist  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  left  New 
York  July  14  by  air  for  Europe 
on  a  combined  pleasure-business 
trip.  She  will  be  gone  six  weeks 
and  plans  to  tour  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria  and  Italy. 

Blair  Justice,  former  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  with  the  U.  S.  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency,  has 
moved  from  dayside  police  report¬ 
ing  to  rewrite  for  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Harry  Heinecke,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  is 
now  assistant  state  editor. 


Charles  Klensch  has  resigned 
as  courthouse  reporter  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Free  Press  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  post  with  the  Denver  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  International  News 
Service.  Before  joining  the  Free 
Press  staff  early  this  year,  he  had 
been  on  the  news  staffs  of  the 
Durango  (Colo.)  Herald-Demo¬ 
crat,  Rome  (Italy)  Daily  Ameri¬ 
can  and  United  Press  bureaus  in 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Robert  T.  Cann,  commercial 
artist,  formerly  with  the  St.  Loms 
(Mo.)  Star-Times,  has  joined  the 
art  staff  of  Krupnick  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

Fred  Wilson,  sports  editor, 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  has  resigned 
to  go  into  the  plumbing  business 
with  his  father.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Robert  Finucane,  of  the  news 
staff. 

Dorothy  M.  Hughes,  former 
associate  women’s  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Times  News¬ 
papers,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
York  edition  of  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Sunday  News. 

Al  Fritzsche,  former  reporter 
for  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo¬ 
cate,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  tbe 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Free 
Press. 

Mal  Donnelley,  formerly  with 
United  Press  bureaus  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Alaska, 
has  resigned  from  the  San  Die^ 
bureau  to  become  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union. 

Joseph  F.  Donahue,  formerly 
of  the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal 
and  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  tbe 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 

W.  Francis  Sheehey  has 
signed  from  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Dailj 
News  to  join  the  writing  staff  of 
the  Voice  of  America  in  New 
York. 

Jack  Anderson,  who  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Yakima 
{Continued  on  page  31) 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  30 


(Wash.)  Daily  Republic,  has  been 
named  sports  editor  and  is  now 
writing  a  daily  sports  column 
titled  “Just  a  Minute.”  He  for¬ 
merly  was  news  editor  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Basin  News,  Pasco,  Wash. 

June  Eddy,  a  1951  graduate  of 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Senior  High 
school,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Republic  Publishing  Co.  account¬ 
ing  department.  The  company 
publishes  the  Yakima  Morning 
Herald  and  the  Yakima  Daily  Re¬ 
public. 

Paul  Barton,  who  returned  to 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can  as  reporter  last  May,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy,  Annapolis,  Md.  He  formerly 
taught  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  returned  to  Waterbury 
a  year  ago  to  study  for  his  doc¬ 
torate  at  Yale  University. 

Neil  F.  Maloney,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  the  American  for 
three  years,  has  become  editorial 
writer  for  the  Republican,  succeed¬ 
ing  Daniel  Hull,  who  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Gazette  as  editorial  writer.  Mr. 
Maloney  was  reporter,  later  edi¬ 
tor,  for  the  old  Waterbury  Demo¬ 
crat  from  1923  to  1943,  when  he 
became  city  controller.  Mr.  Hull 
joined  the  American  as  a  reporter 
in  1940. 

Marshall  Lynan,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Tyler 
(Tex.)  Telegraph,  now  is  general 
assignments  reporter  for  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 

Julian  (Buck)  Crqss,  former 
nunaging  editor  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express,  is  now  pub¬ 
lic  information  officer  for  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force’s  Southern  Air  Procure¬ 
ment  District’s  office  at  Fort 
Worth. 

Ernest  J.  Immel,  veteran  Mon¬ 
tana  statehouse  reporter  and  for¬ 
mer  secretary  to  Sen.  Zales  N. 
Ecton  (R.-Mont.),  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette. 

James  S.  Rayner  has  joined  the  I 
photography  department  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic  1 
and  the  Yakima  Morning  Herald,  i 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Jack  Campbell  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  i 
Republic  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter.  He  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Campbell,  president  of  the  \ 
company  publishing  the  Vancouv¬ 
er  (Wash.)  Columbian. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Walton  has 
l>een  named  home  economics  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily 
Republic.  She  is  a  1931  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  school 
of  journalism. 

Larry  McDonnell,  San  Fran- 
eisco  Examiner,  is  the  newly-elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
chapter.  Association  of  Catholic 
Newsmen. 


Miss  Helen  M.  Harris,  who 
graduated  last  month  from  the 
Syracuse  University  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune. 

Fred  G.  Herman,  a  June  grad¬ 
uate  in  journalism  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  is 
now  an  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
reporter.  Classmates  Jean  Foster 
and  Lucille  Blancarte  Burgess 
are  with  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Presidio’s  public  relations 
staff,  respectively. 

Gilbert  Gardner,  for  nearly 
five  years  with  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  as  city  editor  and  reporter  in 
the  Chicago  bureau,  has  joined 


the  Jou'r'’1  of  Commerce  of  New 
York  as  of  the  Chicago  bu¬ 
reau.  Prior  to  his  being  at  Fair¬ 
child’s  he  was  with  the  Chicago 
Herald- American,  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News. 

Ralph  E.  Bailey,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveler  desk  editor,  is  the  author 
of  an  action  novel  for  ’teen-age 
readers  which  will  be  published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company  of 
New  York  this  month.  The  story, 
“Tim’s  Fight  for  the  Valley,”  is 
concerned  with  soil  erosion. 

Jack  Miller  is  now  assisting 
John  Piper,  financial  editor,  San 
Francisco  News,  following  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Alex  Streloff  to  join 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  in  San 
Francisco. 


John  Bush  is  now  with  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  International 
News  Service.  He  is  the  son  of 
Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  head.  In¬ 
stitute  for  Journalistic  Studies, 
Stanford  University. 

Kenneth  R.  Black,  copy  desk- 
man  at  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Richmond  City  Duck  Pin 
Bowling  Association.  He  won  the 
United  States  Sportswriters  bowl¬ 
ing  championship  for  the  sixth 
time  at  Baltimore  in  April. 

George  Stewart  Whaley,  Jr., 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  af¬ 
ter  resigning  his  position  on  the 
copydesk  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times. 
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Speed  Typesetting— Eliminate  Overtime 
Produce  Special  Editions  Easily 

depend  upon  Teletypesetter  completely,”  reports 

VAr  Herbert  G.  Taylor,  produaion  manager  of  the 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  "After  more  than 
three  years  of  automatic  typesetting  we’d  be  lost  without  it.” 

Teletypesetter  is  used,  Mr.  Taylor  explains,  to  set  all 
straight  matter,  all  sports  box  scores,  want  ads  and  edito¬ 
rials.  In  addition  to  the  speed  and  efficiency  Teletypesetter 
brings  to  daily  composing  machine  operation,  "the  half 
dozen  or  so  special  editions  produced  every  year  are  no 
longer  a  problem  and  overtime  has  been  eliminated  at  the 
Globe-Times.”  G>py  for  all  special  editions  is  prepared  well 
in  advance  on  Teletypesetter  tape,  stored,  and  used  when 
composing  machine  time  is  available. 

To  learn  how  Teletypesetter  can  increase  the  efficiency 
of  your  composing  room— can  produce  375  or  more  lines 
of  straight  matter  per  machine  hour— write  today  to: 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
1400  Wrightwood  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


TELETYPESETTER 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Faculty  Cut  Is  Small 
For  Reduced  Enrollment 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Anticipated  enrollment  drops  at 
many  J-schools  next  Fall  are  re¬ 
sulting  in  small  faculty  cut-backs 
at  some. 

But  the  major  fact  disclosed  by 
76  returns  to  an  E&P  questionnaire 
is  not  that  a  few  of  the  schools 
and  departments  are  whittling  their 
staffs  in  expectation  of  fewer  stu¬ 
dents.  Rather  is  it  the  smallness, 
over-all,  of  the  cut  being  made. 

Fewer  than  half  of  the  schools 
expecting  decreased  enrollments 
are  chopping  faculty,  even  part- 
time  members  or  teaching  assis¬ 
tants. 

And  at  a  large  majority  of  the 
schools  and  departments,  instruc¬ 
tional  staffs  will  remain  intact. 

Of  48  schools  expecting  smaller 
enrollments  next  year,  only  19  are 
dismissing  full  or  part-time  facul¬ 
ty,  and  six  are  not  replacing  mem- 
ters  leaving  volunttarily  or  for 
military  service. 

6  Schools  Add  Teachers 

The  rest  are  maintaining  their 
staffs  at  the  same  size  except  six 
schools  which  are  taking  on  more 
teachers,  two  in  the  face  of  ex¬ 
pected  student  cuts  of  10%. 

Clearly  the  fear  six  months  ear¬ 
lier  that  heavy  enrollment  drops 
would  force  large  faculty  reduc¬ 
tions  was  unfounded.  At  most  of 
the  J-schools  and  departments  the 
belief  prevails  that  student  loss 
will  be  very  much  smaller  than 
predicted  during  the  “scare  pe¬ 
riod”  last  school  year  when  up 
to  50%  enrollment  drops  were 
considered  likely  by  many,  and  es¬ 
timates  were  published  that  25,000 
college  and  university  teachers 
would  be  dismissed. 

There  seems  no  clear  relation¬ 
ship  between  anticipated  student 
drop  and  faculty  cuts  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  schools  and  departments.  In 
some  cases  budgets  were  fixed  be¬ 
fore  it  appeared  that  enrollments 
probably  would  not  fall  far  short 
of  normal,  and  hence  now  are  un¬ 
realistic.  (E&P,  July  14,  page  48.) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
institutions  apparently  insisted  that 
enrollment  is  not  the  major  cri¬ 
terion  for  financial  support,  that 
adequate  program  cannot  reflect 
yearly  student  fluctuations  .  .  . 
and  made  it  stick  with  their  gov¬ 
ernors,  legislatures  and  budget¬ 
making  bodies. 

A  third  factor  appears  in  the  re¬ 
turns  also — that  at  many  schools 
journalism  education  is  an  expand¬ 
ing  field,  hence  journalism  facul¬ 
ties  were  not  cut  even  while  other 
{fepartments  were  taking  substan¬ 
tial  staff  reductions. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin’s  J-school,  for 


example,  expects  a  10%  enroll¬ 
ment  decrease,  is  releasing  no 
faculty.  Georgia’s  Henry  W. 
Grady  school  expects  25%  fewer 
students,  is  not  reducing  faculty. 

No  Faculty  Cuts 

Other  journalism  schools  and 
departments  predicting  10  to  20% 
enrollment  drops  but  not  cutting 
faculty  are  Creighton,  Denver, 
Alabama,  Wyoming,  Boston,  Tem¬ 
ple,  Nevada,  Tennessee,  Drake, 
North  Carolina,  Pittsburgh,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas,  New  York,  St. 
Bonaventure,  Arkansas,  Duquesne, 
Nebraska,  West  Virginia,  Washing¬ 
ton  (St.  Louis),  and  Marquette 
universities,  and  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women. 

The  19  schools  reporting  faculty 
cuts  will  reduce  their  teaching 
staffs  by  a  total  of  15  full-time 
equivalent  instructors  and  half-a- 
dozen  teaching  assistants. 

Northwestern,  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  schools,  is  dismissing 
one  instructor,  not  replacing  an¬ 
other  who  has  left  voluntarily. 

Reports  Dean  Olson,  in  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  cut  which  anticipates 
an  18%  student  drop  next  Fall: 

“The  veterans  bulge  is  about 
over  and  we  should  return  next 
year  to  our  normal  350-400  en¬ 
rollment.  Calls  to  military  service 
earlier  led  me  to  believe  that  we 
might  be  off  25%  next  year,  but 
now  I  think  we’ll  wind  up  with 
better  than  350  students. 

“All  schools  in  our  university 
had  to  take  budget  cuts  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  tuition  decreases.  We 
had  to  let  one  instructor  go  and 
another  took  a  better  job  outside 
of  teaching.  First  team  is  intact, 
however.” 

One  full  instructor  is  being  cut 
from  each  of  the  journalism  facul¬ 
ties  of  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Texas, 
Miami,  Colorado,  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Butler  and  Louisiana  State 
universities,  and  from  Kansas 
State  College. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  is 
cutting  one-half  to  one  instructor, 
in  terms  of  teaching  equivalents, 
while  one-half  instructor  reduc¬ 
tions  are  reported  by  Florida 
State,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  Baptist, 
and  New  Mexico  universities. 

No  Replacement 

Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  is  cutting 
by  one  full-time  graduate  assistant, 
and  several  schools  are  releasing 
teaching  assistants. 

Bowling  Green,  anticipating  a  5 
to  10%  student  drop,  is  adding  a 
lecturer;  and  Indiana,  Florida, 
Oregon,  Brigham  Young  universi¬ 
ties,  expecting  no  enrollment  de¬ 
crease,  are  adding  to  their  facul¬ 
ties. 


At  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
an  instructor  on  leave  is  not  being 
replaced;  on  the  other  hand,  trans¬ 
fer  from  English  to  Journalism  of 
all  professional  writing  courses  has 
resulted  in  addition  of  two  faculty 
members. 

The  University  of  Washington, 
though  uncertain  about  fewer  stu¬ 
dents  next  year,  has  nevertheless 
reduced  its  teaching  faculty  by 
three  part-time  associate  profes¬ 
sors. 

Baylor  cut  its  total  faculty  by 
30%,  which  included  one  journal¬ 
ism  instructor.  Nevertheless,  re¬ 
ports  W.  J.  Thomas,  “applications 
for  the  fall  are  near  normal  at 
this  moment. 

“Our  department  took  a  jump 
last  spring,”  he  says,  “and  our 
summer  enrollment  is  the  largest 
the  department  has  ever  had.” 

A  number  of  schools  reported 
record  summer  enrollments  in 
journalism. 

By  and  large,  then,  normal  jour¬ 
nalism  programs  and  teaching 
staffs  await  registration  of  autumn 
semester  students.  There  remains 
some  apprehension  about  the  fu¬ 
ture,  however,  because  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  big  military  student 
recruitment  has  merely  been  de¬ 
layed.  And  there  is  resentment 
that  institutional  and  journalism 
budgets  should  be  geared  so  close¬ 
ly  to  enrollments. 

Higher  Education  Endangered 

Prof.  Paul  J.  Thompson  of  the 
University  of  Texas  puts  it  this 
way: 

“I  believe  that  universities  are 
facing  a  very  grave  situation.  By 
the  time  our  university  hits  the 
lowest  point  expected  it  will  be  at 
least  one-third  under  the  peak 
which  was  attained  after  the  war. 

“Our  university  and  school  of 
journalism  were  geared  to  meet 
that  high  enrollment.  We  are  find¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  easy  to  cut  down 
the  teaching  staff  and  facilities  to 
please  those  who  think  that  sup¬ 
port  of  a  school  should  be  depend¬ 
ent  solely  upon  enrollment. 

“I’m  really  concerned  about  the 
indifference  of  the  public  to  the 
grave  dangers  threatening  higher 
education. 

“Whereas  our  leaders  of  1942- 
43  resolved  to  aid  the  colleges 
that  were  then  gravely  threatened 
and  whereas  those  leaders  found 
the  public  ready  to  support  and 
preserve  higher  education,  today 
we  find  the  public  ready  to  squelch 
any  efforts  which  our  leaders  make 
in  the  direction  of  saving  our  col¬ 
leges.” 

Quintus  C.  Wilson,  University 
of  Utah,  adds  to  this  point  of  view. 
He  says,  “As  in  other  states,  the 
governor  has  attempted  to  reduce 
university  funds,  predicting  a  dras¬ 
tic  decrease  in  the  student  body. 

“Such  anticipated  decrease  in 
enrollment  in  most  cases  fails  to 
take  into  consideration  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  by  students  for 
higher  education  and  the  growing 
population  which  followed  the  in¬ 
creased  birth  rate  after  the  great 
depression.” 


Third  of  Graduates 
In  $5,000  Bracket 

Columbus,  O.  —  A  survey  of 
alumni  of  Ohio  State  University’s 
school  of  journalism  reveals  that 
34%  of  the  graduates  from  1930 
to  1950  are  earning  $5,000  a  year 
or  more. 

Of  the  men  who  were  gradu¬ 
ated  during  this  period,  42%  are 
making  $5,000  or  more,  while  7% 
of  the  employed  women  graduates 
are  in  that  income  bracket. 

Initial  report  on  the  survey, 
which  was  directed  by  Prof.  Paul 
H.  Wagner,  was  based  on  infor¬ 
mation  received  from  442  gradu¬ 
ates  out  of  some  800  who  re¬ 
ceived  degrees,  during  the  20- 
year  period. 

New  S.  C.  Dean 

Columbia,  S.  C. — ^The  new  dean 
of  the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  journalism  school  is  Ross  P. 
Schlabach,  Jr.,  who  has  been  on 
the  faculty  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  He  succeeds  Robert  C. 
Cranford,  who  resigned. 

Mr.  Schlabach  was  graduated 
from  Washington  and  Lee  in  1939. 
After  working  on  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and  Times 
Herald  he  attended  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University,  and  won  a  Pulitzer 
Fellowship  for  Travel  in  Latin 
America.  He  subsequently  worked 
on  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader. 

Wedding  Bells 

George  J.  Zellem,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  Somerset  (Pa.)  Daily 
American,  and  Mary  Alice  Im- 
HOFF,  society  reporter  on  the 
American,  July  15. 

Robert  J.  Stinson,  real  estate 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
and  Mrs.  Sylvia  J.  Warner, 
women’s  club  editor,  Courant,  at 
Bangor,  Me.,  July  6. 

John  J.  Benjamin,  columnist 
for  the  Westport  (Conn.)  Town 
Crier,  and  Nancy  Elizabeth 
SoLLER  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  July  7. 

William  H.  Moiles,  Jr.,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  column¬ 
ist,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Kendall 
June  30. 
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saving  our  col-  Lt.  Col.  Carl  D.  Jenson,  for¬ 
mer  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
son.  University  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  and 
is  point  of  view,  recently  stationed  with  federalized 
)ther  states,  the  Connecticut  Air  National  Guard 
npted  to  reduce  units  at  Suffolk,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
redicting  a  dras-  assigned  to  new  duties  with  the 
student  body.  Air  Force  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
ed  decrease  in  Capt.  Robert  L.  Gray,  former 
it  cases  fails  to  editor  of  the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.) 
eration  an  in-  Observer,  has  been  awarded  th* 
3y  students  for  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  meritori- 
md  the  growing  ous  service  in  Korea.  Before  going 
followed  the  in-  to  Fayetteville  in  1930,  he  served 
after  the  great  on  newspapers  in  Raleigh,  Wilson 
and  Durham,  N.  C. 
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SL  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
Meets  Increased  Production  Requirements 
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By  Adding  More 

WOOD 

PRESSROOM 

EQUIPMENT 


THREE  ADDITIONAL  STANDARD  BLACK  PRESS 
UNITS  WITH  STANDARD  REELS,  AUTOMATIC 
AUTOPASTERS  AND  PNEUMATIC  TENSIONS 


To  keep  pace  with  steadily  increasing  production  demands, 
the  Post-Dispatch  has  installed  three  additional  WOOD  press 
units  and  now  operates  24  black  units  with  auxiliary  equipment, 
supplemented  by  six  4-color  units.  Complete  flexibility  for  use 
of  black  and  ROP  color  is  a  daily  feature. 

Day-in,  day-out,  these  dependable  WOOD  units  operate  at 
sustained  high  speeds.  Papers  come  off  the  presses,  FAST  .  .  . 
read^  for  sale  while  news  is  still  "Hot  Off  The  Press." 

A  continuous  performance  is  assured  throughout  paper  runs 
with  WOOD  standard  Reels,  automatic  Autopasters  and  Tensions 
which  feed  and  replenish  webs  while  the  presses  operate  at 
top  speed. 

Any  publisher,  whose  pressroom  needs  proper  production 
facilities,  should  inspect  the  Post-Dispatch  installation.  Remem> 
ber,  NOTHING  EQUALS  WOOD  PRESSROOM  EQUIPMENT  for 
economical,  high-speed  production.  Send  for  information. 
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PROMOTION 


and  get  it  over  with  a  sock,  we’ll 
eat  the  buck. 


Summertime  Stunts 
Prove  to  Be  Stimulating 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


We’re  richer  this  week  by  (a) 
one  buck;  (b)  one  Texas  horned 
toad;  and  (c)  the  stimulation  that 
comes  from  knowing  that  there 
are  at  least  two  guys  doing  news¬ 
paper  promotion  in  these  U.  S. 
that  do  it  with  their  heads  and 
not  with  their  sitzfleisch. 

The  buck  come  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  a  crisp  and 
crinkly  brand  new  buck  clasped  in 
the  drawn  fist  on  the  cover  of  a 
folder  that  will  take  no  prizes  for 
beauty  or  design,  but  that  nudges 
pretty  close  to  being  the  prize 
promotion  of  the  year  anyhow. 

“Here’s  a  buck,”  the  folder 
says,  suiting  the  words  to  the  ac¬ 
tion,  “that  says  you  can’t  answer 
five  questions  about  the  changing 
Chicago  market.”  Certainly  that’s 
challenge  enough  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  agency  executives  to  whom 
this  promotion  has  been  sent  to 
send  them  quickly  to  the  inside 
of  the  folder. 

Answer  4  Questions 
Inside  they  find  five  questions: 
“If  you  can  answer  any  four  cor¬ 


rectly,”  the  folder  tells  them, 
“you  win  the  buck.”  However, 
you  can’t  lose  because  “your 
score  is  your  own  business.  No 
reply  is  necessary.  This  is  not  a 
canvas,  racket,  or  chain  letter. 
There  are  no  strings  or  hidden 
hooks.  It  is  simply  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you  to  see  how  up-to- 
date  you  are  on  changes  in  the 
fast-growing  Chicago  market.” 

Then  come  the  five  questions. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  four  Chicago  news¬ 
papers,  current  advertising  gains, 
circulation  concentration  in  the 
primary  Chicago  market. 

The  answers  are  in  a  sealed  en¬ 
velope  stuck  to  the  inside  of  the 
folder.  If  you  play  the  game  fair, 
you  won’t  open  this  until  you’ve 
checked  your  answers.  When  you 
do  open  it,  of  course,  you  learn 
the  correct  answer  —  and  only 
then  do  you  learn  that  this  piece 
came  from  the  Sun-Times. 

Corny?  Mebbe  so.  But  if  this 
doesn’t  get  over  the  Sun-Times 
story  against  tough  competition. 


Rio  Grande  Valley  Again 

That  homed  toad,  of  course,  as 
you  might  have  guessed,  came 
from  Jack  Cronenwett,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  “Catcher  of  the  Phryno- 
soma  Comutums  (says  Webster),” 
but  normally  the  guy  who  does 
that  wonderful  promotion  for  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  Group  in  Tex¬ 
as,  the  Brownsville  Herald,  Har¬ 
lingen  Star,  and  McAllen  Monitor. 

“They  are  interesting  little  crea¬ 
tures,”  Jack’s  letter  announcing 
arrival  of  the  toad  informs.  Ru¬ 
mor  states  they  forecast  changes 
in  weather,  drive  off  plagues,  and 
one  even  lived  30  years  (rent  free) 
in  the  cornerstone  of  a  bank 
building.” 

But  what,  you  ask,  do  they  have 
to  do  with  the  papers  Jack  sells? 

“Over  6,000  homed  toads  a 
year,”  he  goes  on,  “are  sold 
through  ads  in  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit  and  Chicago  pa¬ 
pers.  It’s  a  nice  way  to  increase 
the  $288,251,000  spendable  in¬ 
come  in  the  Valley.  (Get  it?) 
They’re  mighty  handy,  and  earn 
their  keep  eating  pesky  varmints. 
We  are  thinking  of  training  them 
to  pick  our  million  bale  cotton 
crop  soon  to  be  harvested.” 
(Subtle,  maybe,  but  there!) 

Mel  Barker’s  promotion  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  is  a  single 
shot,  but  a  loud  and  reverberating 
one.  Jack’s  promotion  for  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  is  part  of  a 
continuing  stream  of  similar  pro¬ 
motions,  all  calculated  to  make 
you  remember  the  Valley  and 
what  makes  it  tick.  Both  are 
wonderful  and  wonderfully  simple. 
Oh,  the  magic  of  an  idea! 


currently  conducting  a  contest  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  circulation 
among  the  city’s  business  women 
which  Pronnotion  Manager  Lee 
Fuhrman  tags  a  success. 

The  stunt  is  a  “Career  Girl* 
contest  which  has  the  gals  writing 
letters  to  win  free  vacations  at 
Miami  Beach  or  Savannah,  Geor¬ 
gia.  The  letters,  200  words  or 
less,  are  supposed  to  tell  how  to 
get  along  with  associates,  how  to 
increase  your  value  to  your  em¬ 
ployer,  how  to  stay  well  groomed 
all  day,  how  to  widen  your  out¬ 
side  interests,  and  how  to  do  your 
duty  to  home  and  community. 

The  prize  includes  not  only  the 
two-week  vacation,  but  $100  in 
spending  money,  and  a  vacation 
also  for  a  companion. 

And  in  Columbus,  the  Ohio 
State  Journal,  for  the  second  year, 
is  working  its  successful  “Oluo 
family  of  the  week”  promotioa 
Each  week  for  10  weeks  a  family 
from  some  Ohio  city  or  town  is 
brought  to  Columbus  and  given 
the  works  for  a  week-end.  They 
are  greeted  by  Gov.  Frank  I. 
Lausche  or  Mayor  James  Rhodes, 
and  then  given  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  for  free,  just  like  visiting 
celebrities. 

In  August,  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair,  the  10  lucky  families  ate 
brought  together  for  a  grand  fi¬ 
nale. 


What’s  in  the  Major  American  Markets  report? 

A  MERICAN  business  revolves 
around  three  basic  classifi¬ 


cations:  retailers,  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers. 

In  the  Major  American  Markets 
report  that  we  released  in  our 
May  25,  1951  issue,  figures  for 
ten  classifications  of  re¬ 
tail  stores  are  reported. 

Total  establishments, 
dollar  sales,  percentage 
of  U.  S.  total,  and  dol¬ 
lars  per  establishments 
are  also  given. 

You  get  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  about  wholesalers,  plus 
a  breakdown  of  12  different 
classifications  of  distributors. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  you  have  a  breakdown 
by  size  of  plants,  employees  in 
four  different  categories,  plus  a 


breakdown  of  17  different  kinds 
of  manufacturers. 

This  study  cost  more  than  $20,- 
000.  To  get  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  independently,  would  mean 
buying  and  analyzing  144  sepa¬ 
rate  Census  Bureau  Publica¬ 
tions.  It  was  done  by 
Alderson  &  Sessions,  na¬ 
tionally  known  research 
organization. 

If  you  haven’t  yet  exam¬ 
ined  this  report,  we  urge 
urge  you  to  do  so  today 
(a  post-paid  copy  is 
only  S2.00).  Then  call  any  of 
our  offices.  One  of  our  staff  will 
immediately  contact  you  and 
show  you  how  a  weekly  schedule 
in  Printers’  Ink  can  help  you  to 
sell  more  advertising. 

ROBERT  E.  KENYO.N,  JR. 


.VnVEKTISING  IMKKCTUK 


Printers’ Ink 


205  East  42Bd  Street,  New  York  17,  H.  Y. 
Chicago  •  Pasadena  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  London 


Stunt  StuH 

When  a  circulation  promotion 
stunt  in  Florida  makes  the  New 
York  papers  in  the  Summertime, 
and  without  benefit  of  bathing 
beauties,  man,  you  know  it’s  a 
real  hot  promotion!  That’s  what 
happened  last  week  with  the  St, 
Petersburg  Times  treasure  hunt. 

The  paper  worked  the  treasure 
hunt  stunt  last  year  with  fair  re¬ 
sults.  This  year  the  final,  and 
vital,  of  nine  daily  clues  appeared 
in  the  paper  on  July  4th.  More 
than  5,000  persons  almost  tore  up 
the  city  with  picks,  shovels,  and 
other  tools  looking  for  the  buried 
$200  in  silver.  More  than  2,000 
jammed  the  street  in  front  of  the 
Times  building  at  1  a.m.  waiting 
for  the  July  4th  edition.  News¬ 
boys  sold  1,700  papers  in  less  than 
10  minutes. 

In  Atlanta,  the  Constitution  and 
the  Journal  pulled  one  of  the  city’s 
greatest  stunts  recently,  without 
tearing  the  city  up,  however,  when 
it  staged  an  Old  Newspaperboys’ 
drive  to  raise  funds  for  Georgia’s 
cerebral  palsy  children.  Some 
1,000  former  newspaperboys  par¬ 
ticipated,  raised  more  than  $33,- 
000  in  a  one-day  sale  of  a  special 
four-page  edition  of  the  papers. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  is 


In  the  Bag 

The  Metropolitan  Group  of 
Sunday  comics  out  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  folder  reporting  a  Starch  it- 
search  that  shows  that  reading  of 
the  Sunday  comics  by  men  and 
women  in  tv  and  non-Tv  homes 
remains  the  same.  This  supports 
other  studies  showing  that  tv  is 
not  affecting  newspaper  reading. 
Gimmick  to  this  one  that  makes 
it  worth  serious  consideration  b 
that  it  shows  that  ad  reading  in 
the  comic  sections  has  not  been 
affected  by  tv. 

New  York  Journal  -  American 
scores  with  a  trade  book  ad  about 
“dollars  and  sense.”  Breaks  down 
circulations  and  costs  to  show 
“what  you  get”  and  “what  you 
pay.”  *  *  •  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner  raises  eyebrows  with  its  cap¬ 
tion  “Got  change  for  $2,855,000,' 
000?”  on  a  self-mailer.  Admits 
this  is  a  silly  question,  but 
leads  to  talk  about  money  in 
terms  advertisers  understand,  cus¬ 
tomers  and  sales. 

Luscious  bright  red  apple  b 
used  by  Chicago  Herald- American 
to  whet  appetites  for  its  month¬ 
long  (August)  back-to-school  pro¬ 
motion,  described  in  an  excellent 
brochure.  *  *  *  Booth  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Michigan  out  with  a  fine 
file  folder  containing  data  sheets 
on  each  of  their  eight  papeis- 
*  *  *  “The  biggest  hunk  of  the 
U.  S.  that  27c  can  buy”  is  what 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  and 
Herald-Post  baits  its  colorful  ne* 
market  data  file  folder  with.  “Buy 
the  Big  Package,”  the  papers  say, 
“and  cover  the  Fabulous  South¬ 
west,  a  $587,330,000  market. 
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28  Dailies  Get 
Franchises  for 
Caddie  Tourney 

Columbus,  O.  —  Twenty  -  seven 
dailies  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator 
have  been  franchised  to  select  the 
field  for  the  Sixth  Annual  PGA- 
National  Caddie  Tournament  at 
Ohio  State  University  golf  course, 
Aug.  21-25. 

Mayor  James  A.  Rhodes,  presi¬ 
dent  and  founder  of  the  National 
Caddie  Association,  Inc.,  co-spon¬ 
sor  of  the  tournament  with  the 
Professional  Golfers’  Association 
of  America,  said  a  field  of  at  least 
58  bagtoters,  17  and  under,  would 
vie  for  the  event’s  three  college 
scholarships,  worth  a  total  of 
$2,550. 

This  city’s  three  dailies — Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch,  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Columbus  Citizen — will 
serve  as  hosts  to  the  other  news¬ 
papers  during  the  national  event. 
The  sponsors  are:  Ashland  (O.) 
Tmes-Gazette;  Athens  (O.)  Mes- 
unger;  Chicago  Sun-Times; 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette;  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post;  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er;  Dayton  Daily  News;  Denver 
Post;  Detroit  Times;  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Press;  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator;  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  News- 
Patriot;  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch;  Indianapolis  Star; 
Kansas  City  Star;  Lima  (O.) 
News;  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
hurtml  &  Times;  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News;  Pittsburgh  Press;  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle; 
San  Antonio  Express;  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal;  Toledo  Blade; 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital;  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World;  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  &  Gazette,  and  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Vindicator. 

In  addition,  four  franchises  have 
been  awarded  effective  in  1952  to 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon;  Win- 
tipeg  (Man.)  Free-Press;  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  News-Globe;  and  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

■ 

Watertown  Times 
Wins  History  Prize 

CoopERSTOWN,  N.  Y. — ^The  Wa¬ 
tertown  Daily  Times  received  the 
first  prize  in  the  daily  newspaper 
claM  in  the  New  York  State  His¬ 
torical  Association’s  annual  Icxral 
history  contest. 

The  North  Westchester  Times 
won  the  top  prize  in  the  special 
edition  class.  Honorable  mention 
was  given  the*  Buffalo  Evening 
News  and  Port  Jervis  Union-Ga- 
iette  and  a  special  award  was  giv¬ 
en  the  Rochester  Times-Union. 

Among  weeklies,  the  Linden¬ 
hurst  Star  won  the  top  award  and 
honorable  mention  was  given  the 
Chatham  Courier.  The  Camden 
ddvance-Journal  and  Fairport  Her- 
<Hd  Mail  were  cited  for  “excellent 
Work.” 


'Smorgy'  in  School  , 

Minneapolis  —  Smorgy,  the  * 

Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune’s  | 

own  comic  hero,  has  joined  the  ^ 

Minneapolis  Junior  Fire  De-  i 

partment  to  explain  fire  prc-  < 

vention  tips  to  youngsters  in 
comic  book  form  * 

Hie  four-color  booklet  was 
prepared  by  Kurt  Carlson,  ] 

Smorgy’s  creator,  and  will  be 
used  in  the  regular  fifth  grade 
curriculum  of  Minneapolis  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Doily's  Kitchen  Tests 
Win  Cose  for  Perch 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Twenty-one 
kitchen  tests  in  the  Journal’s  Mary 
Cullen  Cottage  and  expert  testi¬ 
mony  of  Cathrine  Laughton,  head 
of  the  Journal’s  home  service  de¬ 
partment,  contributed  substantially 
to  the  successful  outcome  of  liti¬ 
gation  regarding  the  branding  of  a 
drag  netted  deep  sea  fish  caught 
off  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  will  now  allow  this  abundant 
fish  to  be  advertised  as  “Pacific 
ocean  perch.”  The  decision  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  a  new  fishery 
of  substantial  proportions  to  the 
Northwest  fishing  industry  and  the 
sale  of  this  fish  may  exceed  in  vol¬ 
ume  the  Columbia  river  salmon 
which  is  known  from  coast  to 
coast. 

The  litigation  began  when  an 
80-case  shipment  of  the  Yaquina 
Bay  Fish  company’s  Newport 
brand  ocean  perch  was  libeled. 
Mrs.  Laughton’s  tests  of  the  fish 
to  compare  it  point  by  point  with 
the  eastern  fish  were  admitted  as 
evidence  and  the  verdict  went  to 
the  defendants. 

■ 

Regional  Meet  Set 

The  Central  Region  meeting  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Edgewater  Beach  hotel  in 
Chicago  on  Nov.  18-20.  Otto 
Silha,  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune,  president  of  the 
NNPA  Central  Region,  said  that 
Chicago  arrangements  are  being 
handl^  by  W.  J.  Byrnes,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Mel  Barker,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  and  Andrew  H.  Talbot, 
Jr.,  Chicago  Herald- American.  E. 
H.  Burgeson  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  newspapers  will  serve  as 
convention  manager  and  Joseph 
P.  Lynch,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  will  handle  exhibits. 

■ 

2,244  Golfers 

Worcester,  Mass. — A  total  of 
2,244  contestants  entered  the  13th 
annual  Hole  -  in  -  One  tournament 
sponsored  by  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette.  Al¬ 
most  12,000  golf  balls  were  fired 
at  the  cup,  but  the  winner,  a 
wholesale  grocery  salesman,  had 
to  be  content  with  a  prizewinning 
shot  two  inches  from  his  goal. 


Indianapolis  Star 
Starts  Fly  Blitz 

Indianapolis — ^The  fifth  annual 
fly  blitz  to  rid  the  city  of  disease¬ 
carrying  insects  is  being  waged  by 
the  Star  in  close  cooperation  with 
city  officials. 

The  DDT  drive  is  being  carried 
out  by  workers  of  the  Indianapolis 
Sanitation  Department,  120  of 
whom  are  spraying  130,000  gar¬ 
bage  cans  with  DDT  provided  by 
the  newspaper.  The  Star  began 
the  campaign  with  a  front-page 
letter  from  Mayor  Phillip  L. 
Bayt  on  July  12. 

■ 

Pension  Program 
On  Scranton  Papers 

Scranton,  Pa. — A  pension  sys¬ 
tem  for  employes  of  the  Tribune 
and  Sunday  Scrantonian  went  into 
effect  July  1.  It  provides  for  con¬ 
tributions  by  workers  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Employes  must  be  30  years 
of  age  to  qualify  for  the  pension 
fund  and  employed  by  one  of  the 
two  newspapers  for  at  least  five 
years.  The  pension  age  is  fixed  at 
65. 


Hanson  Leads  Effort 
To  Boost  Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala. — A  $600,000 
five-year  national  promotional 
campaign  to  bring  new  industries, 
sales  offices  and  warehouses  into 
the  Birmingham  district  was 
launched  this  week  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  100  headed  by  Clarence 
B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  News. 

Approximately  $100,000  will  be 
spent  for  the  first  12  months’  pro¬ 
motional  activities.  Advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  18  busi¬ 
ness  magazines,  including  Editor 
&  Publisher,  will  present  the  facts 
behind  the  Birmingham  district’s 
postwar  industrial  expansion. 

■ 

Home  Week  Contest 

The  second  annual  contest  for 
newspaper  sections  published  dur¬ 
ing  National  Home  Week,  Sept. 
9-16,  has  been  announced  by  the 
National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  (1028  Connecticut  Ave., 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C.)  Clos¬ 
ing  date  for  entries  is  Nov.  1. 
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and  the  facts 
you  ought  to 
know  about  it 


I  The  compact  Akron  rotoil  trading  area  has  a  papula¬ 
tion  ot  OVER  A  HALF-MILLiCN! 

2  Akron  market  buyers  have  a  total  net  eHective  buying 
income  o(  OVER  $800-MILLION! 

3  Akron  has  only  ONE  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper-— 
The  Akron  Beacon  Journal— reaching  and  SELLING 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Six  Suggest  Subjects 
For  Short  Courses 

By  James  L.  Collings 

Attention,  you  spionsors  of  point  out  what  strobe  can  do  to- 
short  courses  in  press  photogra-  day  and  —  equally  important  — 
phy,  whether  you  be  in  Ohio,  wha;  it  will  be  able  to  do  in  the 
North  Carolina,  Illinois  or  Massa-  future.  It  would  be  excellent  to 
chusetts:  have  cameramen  from  all  over 

This  is  what  six  of  the  camera-  the  country  pool  their  thoughts  at 
men  around  town  would  like  to  one  of  the  short  courses  so  every- 
hear  about  if  they  were  to  attend  one  could  benefit.  Another  thing, 
one  of  your  sessions.  These  are  this  information  could  be  turned 
their  favorite  subjects.  over  to  the  manufacturers.  In 

Ed  Clarity,  New  York  Daily  that  way  they  could  improve  their 
News:  “1  think  color  is  the  coming  products.  You  would  learn  what’s 
thing,  and  the  average  guy  on  a  good  and  what’s  bad  about  strobe 
newspaper  doesn’t  know  too  much  by  such  a  collective  presentation, 
about  it.  Td  like  to  learn  about  It’s  certainly  far  better  to  hear 
the  3-in-l  color  camera,  for  in-  from  fellows  who  have  had  actual 
stance.  I’d  like  to  know  how  to  experience  than  to  refer  to  a 
make  prints  from  transparencies —  bunch  of  data  the  manufacturers 
in  other  words,  a  thorough  course  put  together.” 
in  color.  I  believe  that  in  about  Bob  Mooney,  Philadelphia  In- 
20  years  50%  of  the  pictures  in  qiiirer  (now  a  captain  in  the  Air 
newspapers  will  be  in  color.  Of  Force  Pictorial  Service):  “I  think 
course,  right  now,  the  slowness  of  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
color  film  is  its  biggest  fault,  but  a  session  on  how  to  interpret  and 
it  should  soon  reach  the  speed  of  evaluate  a  story.  Supposing  the 
black  and  white.  When  we  first  desk  says  go  out  and  cover  the 
start  using  color  regularly  for  circus.  Just  how  do  you  do  it? 
news  assignments,  we’ll  probably  Well,  you  make  a  general  survey, 
be  put  back  to  the  days  of  flash  you  try  to  grasp  the  picture  po- 
powder  in  relative  performance,  tential  and  then  you  go  to  work 
but  eventually  we’ll  catch  up  to  making  so  many  general  scenes, 
the  present-day  status  of  black  elevation  shots,  closeups  and  so 
and  white.”  on.  How  well  you  do  it  depends, 

John  L.  Hemmer,  King  Fea-  of  course,  on  your  skill  and  tech- 
tures:  “What  I’d  like  to  see  is  an  nique,  and  I  believe  a  lot  of  the 
exchange  of  ideas.  I  don’t  mean  younger  men  coming  along  would 
just  an  ordinary  bull  session  con-  be  helped  by  sketching  in  details.” 
ducted  after  hours,  but  a  panel  Arthur  A.  Sarno,  New  York 
of  guys  on  the  platform  who  have  Daily  Mirror:  “Why  not  have  a 
a  chance  to  speak  on  every  sub-  course  in  how  to  outsmart  those 
ject.  A  lot  of  these  fellows  have  guys  who  try  to  outsmart  the 
invented  shortcuts  and  gadgets,  photographers.  No  matter  where 
I’m  all  for  gadgets  that  will  speed  you  go,  there  are  certain  people 
up  work,  and  I  feel  I’d  be  able  to  who  don’t  want  to  be  photo¬ 
pick  up  useful  knowledge  that  I  graphed,  especially  those  involved 
could  use  on  various  jobs.”  in  crime  and  scandal.  You’ve  got 

Maurice  Maurel,  Acme  News-  to  play  it  cute  with  them,  like 
pictures:  “I  would  like  to  have  a  you’re  hunting  a  deer.  There  are 
course  in  strobe.  I’m  interested  too  many  guys  on  the  street — 
in  knowing  all  the  technical  angles  guys  who  have  been  around  a 
because  the  trend  now  is  toward  long  time  and  should  know  better 
this  system,  even  on  the  average  — who  still  don’t  have  the  knack 
assignment.  The  course  should  for  outwitting  these  characters. 

Renfield  JBrands  Rely  on 
Newspaper  Support 

New  York — “We  are  giving  newspapers  a  goodly  share 
of  our  advertising  program  on  Haig  &  Haig  Scotch  and 
Gordon’s  Gin,”  reports  Sydney  B.  White, 
Renfield  Importers’  general  sales  manager. 
“This,”  he  adds,  “enables  us  to  concentrate 
on  markets  of  known  sales  potential.” 

“And  when  we  are  selecting  these  mar¬ 
kets  and  developing  a  program  to  sell  them, 
we  make  frequent  use  of  SALES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  magazine.  It  is  basic  reading  for 
me,”  Mr.  White  concludes. 

Advertisement 


White 


They  come  up  with  pictures  of  who  is  superintendent  of  the  new 
the  victim  covering  himself  with  department.  Top  money  in  each 
a  newspaper  or  a  hat.  Often,  by  class  is  $150,  for  instance, 
circulating  around  and  getting  out  The  rules:  entries  to  be  SxlO’s, 
of  the  cluster  of  fellow  photogra-  mounted  on  11x13  board,  with 
phers,  the  cameraman  can  grab  a  captions  limited  to  five  words  at- 
better  picture  because  he  has  a  tached  to  the  front  side  and  the 
different  angle  or  approach.”  photographer’s  name,  address, 

newspaper  and  proof  of  publica- 


Fred  J.  Sass.  New  York  Times: 
“I’ve  always  been  interested  in 
the  latest  items  the  manufacturers 
put  on  the  market.  I  like  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in,  say,  film 
emulsions  and  reduction  of  grain 
and  a  truer  rendition  of  color 
values.  In  other  words,  if  I  know 
the  newest  technical  improve¬ 
ments.  I  can  improve  my  own 
techniques.  Also.  I  feel  it  would 
be  wise  to  have  a  course  on  how 
a  photographer  should  comport 
himself  on  assignment  to  win 
good-will  for  himself,  his  news¬ 
paper  and  the  business  in  gen¬ 
eral.  I’m  afraid  that  some  young 
photographers  are  still  impressed 
with  Hollywood’s  ridiculous  no¬ 
tion  of  what  a  press  photographer 
is.” 

WRH:  Fix  Are  Important 

This  is  the  telegram  William 
Randolph  Hearst  sent  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association 
after  he  had  received  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  highest  honor,  the  Joseph 
A.  Sprague  award  (E  &  P,  June 
30.  page  44): 

“I  was  most  happy  to  receive 
the  Joseph  A.  Sprague  memorial 
award  and  citation  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  news  photography, 
and  equally  happy  to  acknowl- 
edee  it  directly. 

“I  have  been  waiting  to  see  the 
commendation.  There  might  be 
something  in  that  document  that 
I  could  make  special  reference  to. 

“I  have  been  convinced  for  over 
60  years  that  photographs  are  an 
important  part  of  news  presenta¬ 
tion  and  that  too  much  space  is 
taken  up  with  long  and  windy 
stories. 

“I  apply  my  principles  in  this 
respect  to  my  own  papers  and 
have  been  pretty  well  satisfied 
with  the  results. 

“Encouraged  by  your  com¬ 
mendatory  words,  I  shall  continue 
along  this  policy  with  more  en¬ 
thusiasm  than  ever. 

“Thanking  you  most  heartily 
for  your  appreciation  of  my  ef¬ 
forts.  I  am. 

“Very  sincerely. 

“W,  R.  Hearst.” 

Fair  Photos 

New  York  State  Fair  (Sept. 
1-8)  has  added  something  new — 
a  statewide  news  photo  contest. 

All  pix  taken  by  N.  Y.  State 
news  photographers  —  and  pub¬ 
lished — between  July  1.  1950  and 
June  30,  1951,  are  eligible  in  the 
three  categories:  spot  news,  sports, 
and  human  interest. 

The  payoff:  $675  in  prize 
money,  according  to  Arthur  Cor¬ 
nelius,  chief  photographer  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal, 
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tion  on  the  back  side.  Send  en¬ 
tries  to  Mr.  Cornelius. 

■ 

15  Ohio  Newsmen 
Are  Elected  to  SDX 

Cleveland — ^Fourteen  Cleveland 
newspapermen  and  one  from  Ak¬ 
ron  were  elected  this  week  to 
professional  membership  in  the 
Northeastern  Ohio  Chapter  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi. 

Members  elected  from  the 
Cleveland  News  were  Nathaniel  R. 
Howard,  editor;  Hugh  Kane,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  J.  B.  Mullaney,  as¬ 
sociate  editor;  Lawrence  F.  Leven- 
berg,  editorial  writer  and  foreign 
affairs  editor,  and  Paul  L.  Myhre. 
editorial  writer. 

From  the  Plain  Dealer  were 
Stanely  P.  Barnett,  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  William  W.  Reynolds,  tele¬ 
graph  editor;  James  W.  Collins, 
city  editor,  and  Everest  P.  Der- 
thick,  day  city  editor. 

From  the  Cleveland  Press  were 
Richard  L.  Peters,  chief  editorial 
writer;  Harding  Christ,  managing 
editor;  John  W.  Love,  industrial 
columnist;  Tom  Boardman,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  and  Milton  Wid- 
der,  columnist. 

The  new  Akron  member  is  Mur¬ 
ray  Powers,  managing  editor  of 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

The  group  will  be  initiated 
Aug.  1. 

■ 

Emergency  Causes  2 
Identical  Front  Pages 

Hornell,  N.  Y. — ^The  Hornell 
Evening  Tribune  came  to  the  res¬ 
cue  when  the  Canandaigua  Daily 
Messenger’s  press  broke  down. 
Both  use  identical  Duplex  tubular 
presses,  so  the  Messenger  sent  its 
page  castings  down  by  automobile 
each  of  the  four  days  that  the 
Tribune  made  its  press  runs. 

The  4,000  copies  of  the  Mes¬ 
senger  were  driven  56  miles  to 
Canandaigua  for  distribution. 

After  the  initial  two  days,  it 
was  decided  that  the  Messenger 
would  use  the  Tribune’s  fronl 
page,  merely  changing  the  logo 
type.  This  worked  out  satisfar 
torily  as  neither  paper  customai 
ily  uses  anything  but  telegraph 
copy  on  Page  1. 

■ 

Holeproof  Ads  Set 

Chicago  —  Fall  advertising  of 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  will  in¬ 
clude  a  greatly  enlarged  program 
of  cooperative  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  The  company  is  surveying 
its  present  market  distribution  to 
determine  possible  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  on  a  national  scale.  Weisi 
&  Geller,  Chicago  agency,  is  plac¬ 
ing  the  account. 
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newspaper  law 


Plea  of  Justification 
Must  Sustain  Sting* 


By  Albert  Woodrufl  Gray 


The  dismissal  by  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Chicago  of  an  action 
against  the  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tions  for  a  dispatch  published  by 
the  Kankakee  (111.)  Daily  Journal 
and  other  Illinois  newspapers  was 
sustained  on  appeal  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

While  such  phrases  as  “Is  and 
has  been  behind  bars,”  “Held  in 
bail  since  the  fatal  crash.”  “Was 
arrested  and  placed  in  jail,”  may 
impute  criminality  when  standing 
alone,  when  they  occur  in  a  con¬ 
text  that  does  not  impute  crim¬ 
inality,  asserted  the  court,  they  do 
not  constitute  actionable  libel. 

A  U.P.  story  was,  in  part,  “Ar¬ 
thur  V.  Wilson,  56,  wealthy  Pem¬ 
broke  township  landowner  and  oil 
well  promoter,  now  serving  a  10- 
year  sentence  for  assault  with  in¬ 
tent  to  kill  his  estranged  wife,  has 
been  granted  a  new  trial.” 

Awaiting  New'  Trial 
The  man  had  been  indicted, 
tried  and  convicted  but  at  the 
time  of  this  publication  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  conviction  had  been  re¬ 
versed,  a  new  trial  ordered  and 
the  defendant  released  on  bail. 

The  action  was  based  solely  on 
the  contention  that  this  misstate¬ 
ment,  “now  serving  a  10-year  sen¬ 
tence,”  was  a  libel. 

In  sustaining  the  dismissal  of 
this  action,  the  Illinoi<>  appellate 
court  referred  to  the  New  York 
statute  on  fair  and  true  reports  of 
official  proceedings. 

“The  public  policy  which  moti¬ 
vated  that  statute  in  New  York,” 
said  the  court,  “should  be  persua¬ 
sive  in  other  states  as  affording 
sound  reasons  for  holding  that  a 
writing  such  as  this  is  not  libelous 
because  it  does  not  tend  to  injure 
the  complaining  party.” 

The  gist  of  the  report  was  that 
the  man  had  been  improperly  con¬ 
victed.  not  that  he  had  begun  to 
serve  his  sentence.  He  could  not 
injured  by  the  remaining  state- 
TOnt  that  he  was  serving  a  sen¬ 
tence  pending  appeal  rather  than 
that  he  was  out  on  bail. 

A  case  almost  identical  in  its 
setting  involved  the  publication  by 
the  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Evening  News 
of  this  item  concerning  the  brother 
of  a  suicide  victim,  named 
Skrocki: 

“Skrocki  was  an  anarchist  and 
*  brother  of  Walter  Skrocki,  who, 
when  President  McKinley  was  as¬ 
sassinated,  remarked  to  a  fellow 
Workman  at  Mare  Island,  ‘He 
ought  to  be  killed.’  He  was  placed 
under  arrest  and  held  at  the  city 
)3il  but  the  complainant  refusing 
to  press  the  charge,  the  prisoner 
"'as  released.” 

Commenting  on  the  failure  of 


the  publisher  to  prove  the  man 
had  been  “placed  under  arrest  and 
held  at  the  city  jail,”  the  appellate 
court  said  publishers  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  justify  every  word  of 
defamatory  matter. 

“It  was  sufficient  if  the  gist  or 
sting  of  the  libelous  charge  was 
justified  and  immaterial  variances 
and  defects  of  proof  upon  minor 
matters  are  to  be  disregarded  if 
the  substance  of  the  charge  be 
justified,”  said  the  court  here. 

Many  years  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  an  article  in  relation  to 
a  divorce  decree  entered  in  favor 
of  the  wife.  It  reported: 

“At  the  trial  evidence  was  elic¬ 
ited  showing  the  doctor  to  be  a 
man  of  most  ungovernable  tem¬ 
per  and  the  user  of  profane  and 
abusive  language,  while  such  in¬ 
cidents  as  the  hurling  of  dishes  at 
his  wife  when  engaged  in  argu¬ 
ment  were  referred  to  by  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  prosecution.” 

A  libel  action  was  brought  by 
the  doctor,  who  asserted,  “It  was 
not  true  that  the  plaintiff  ever 
hurled  dishes  at  his  wife.” 

A  plea  of  justification,  said  the 
California  Supreme  Court,  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  justifying  so  much  of 
the  defamatory  matter  as  consti¬ 
tuted  the  sting  of  the  charge. 

In  this  instance,  the  court  said 
the  sting,  the  hurt  to  the  man,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  is  charged 
with  having  assaulted  his  wife  with 
force  and  violence.  That  is  the 
substance  of  the  libel.  The  manner 
of  the  assault  and  the  means  used 
in  making  it  are  mere  matters  of 
detail. 

In  the  application  of  this  same 
principle  of  law,  a  New  York 
court  held  no  libel  action  could 
be  sustained  for  the  publication 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of 
a  practicing  attorney  that.  “Mr. 
Hughes’  story  is  that  he  was 
thrown  into  jail  by  Magistrate 
Poole  without  a  chance  to  tell  his 
side  of  the  case.” 

The  court  said,  “It  is  no  re¬ 
proach  to  say  of  a  man  that  with¬ 
out  any  wrong  on  his  part,  he  has 
been  illegally  put  in  jail,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  might  regret  such 
publicity.” 
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■ 

400  Open  L.  A.  Club 

Los  Angeles — More  than  400 
members  and  guests  turned  out 
July  7  for  the  reopening  of  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club 
in  the  Ambassador  Hotel. 


Adolph  Jaeger  Plaque 
Awarded  Editor  of  the 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal 
for  Objective  Reporting  of 
Industrial  Problems 


In  announcing  the  award,  Frank  W.  O’Brien,  chairman  of 
the  Work  Unity  Group  of  Union  County,  cited  the  Journal 
for  the  guidance  given  to  Union  County  industry  with  the 
statement; 

“In  the  days  when  attempts  are  continually  being 
made  to  divide  variotis  segments  of  the  economic 
system  through  distrust,  hatred  and  falsehood,  news¬ 
papers  such  as  the  Journal  serve  as  an  unsurpassed 
bulwark  of  democracy.” 

The  Elizabeth  trade  market,  comprising  15  Union  County 
conununities,  is  located  in  the  SIXTH  largest  industrial  pro¬ 
ducing  district  in  the  United  States. 

With  average  weekly  industrial  earnings  of  $70.00  weekly 
(skilled  workers  higher),  and  1960  retail  sales  of  $314,847,- 
000,  Journal  advertising  reaches  a  responsive  audience. 


Special  Representatives:  WARD-6RIFFITH  CO.,  Inc. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

New  Plants — Modernisations — Extensions 
— Design  Specialties  of  Lockwood  Greene — 

A  Century  of  Industrial  Plant  Design  Experience 
More  than  30  Years  on  Newspaper  Plants 


Recent  Completions 


SALES 

kAUpiENCE 


lAMERl^ 


On  shopping  days — and  all  days 
for  that  matter — It  Is  significant 
to  watch  the  crowded  streets, 
the  busy  stores,  the  eagerness  to 
live  better  by  purchasing  better 
things,  and  more  of  them. 

What  keeps  this  flow  of  human 
energy  always  In  motion?  Well, 
newspaper  advertising,  for  one 
thing.  That's  where  the  DE¬ 
SIRE  and  the  initial  shonplng 
begins.  Use  newspapers  to  sell 
people. 


Layouts  Planned  for 
Efficient  Production 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  Inc. 

Arehitsets-Enginetrs 
10  Raekeftll«r  Plan.  N.  Y.  20 
40  Cvntral  St.,  Batlon  9 
MantlOHitry  BMt.,  Spuianburt 


When  “Increased 
Sales”  Are  Needed 

>Any  newspaper  is  a  na- 
tural  stage  for  “Sales 
Audiences.”  Perusing  a 
paper  raises  the  curtam 
— interestingly — on  logi¬ 
cal  reasons  to  try  NEW 
products  and  services 
and  to  remain  faithful  to 
established  lines. 


Naw  Vofk  •  Chfcafo  •  DaUaa  •  Oklalio«a  a«v 
Adania'Saa  Fraadace 
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SAVE  on  Route  I  CIRCULATION 


I  AGS 

NBA's  low  prices  enable  you 
fo  save  money  on  1952  route 
and  receipt  tags  if  you  or¬ 
der  NOW.  Also,  get  prices 
on  bags,  collection  books, 
binders,  display  racks,  route 
tubes,  promotion  ad-mats 
and  Circulators  Idea  Service. 

N.B.A. 

Newspaper  Beys  of  America,  Inc. 
912  E.  21  st  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 

Largogt  Products  of  Circulation  Supplirtt 

'Real  Selling  Tool’ 

.  .  .  says  one  newspaper  about  the 
Prudential  Insurance  newspaper 
advertising  success  story,  "Blue¬ 
print  for  Sales  Success."  Bureau 
member  papers  have  ordered  as 
many  as  100  extra  copies.  If  you 
need  more  for  distribution  among 
local  insurance  brokers  and 
agents,  cost  price  for  extras  is 
15c  each  to  Bureau  members. 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22 

This  space  contributed  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

LIBEL 

.Invosion  of  Privacy 
Plagiarism  -  Piracy  • 
Copyright 

INSURANCE 

For  the  Wise  Publisher 

OUR  UNIQUE  EXCESS  POLICY 
provides  adequate  protection. 
Surprisingly  Inexpensive. 
CARRIED  NATIONWIDE 

Pot  details  and  quotations 
write 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Company-Owned  Trucks 
Best  for  San  Antonio 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


fotLjNOW! 

new  composing 
room  profits 

with  the  newMLQuadder 

t  applleakle  te  msst  existiit  nacblRes ! 
t simple,  campact,  reasonable  ii  price! 
tpuafs  left,  ritht,  er  centers— permits 
retular  operation!  ORDER  NOW! 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
- BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y. 

Li'Wtffpe  Gothics  No.  19  and  30 


The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  Evening  News,  a  morn- 
ing-evening-and-Sunday  operation, 
deliver  over  85%  of  the  combined 
circulations  by  means  of  company- 
owned  and  operated  equipment. 

These  trucks  cover  a  territory 
150  to  300  miles  from  the  city  of 
publication,  according  to  John  B. 
McDaniel.  Jr.  He  recently  told 
the  ICMA  convention  that  the 
Express  Publishing  Co.,  looks 
upon  company-owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  transportation  as  the  most 
economical  and  practical  means 
available. 

Maintain  51  Trucks 

Equipment  consists  of  51  trucks, 
averaging  4,900  miles  per  day. 
The  company  maintains  this  equip¬ 
ment  and  its  own  garage  with 
three  mechanics,  a  wash  and 
grease  man  and  a  gas  and  oil  man. 

Mr.  McDaniel  said  the  scat¬ 
tered  nature  of  the  newspapers’ 
territory  made  it  advisable  to 
operate  their  own  trucking  sys¬ 
tem.  “It  is  our  belief  that  we 
could  not  accomplish  satisfactory 
delivery  as  economically  by  con¬ 
tracting  it  out  as  we  do  with  our 
own  equipment,”  he  said. 

He  outlined  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples  adopted  to  achieve  econ¬ 
omy  in  operation: 

“1.  We  purchase  all  of  our  gas 
in  tank  car  lots,  thus  saving  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount.  Substantial  dis¬ 
counts  are  obtained  on  all  other 
purchases  also. 

“2.  We  use  all  equipment  on 
both  morning  and  evening  runs. 
Because  of  certain  fixed  charges 
such  as  taxes,  depreciation,  insur¬ 
ance,  etc.,  idle  trucks  cost  us 
money  and  we  therefore  try  to 
concentrate  our  miles  of  delivery 
in  as  few  trucks  as  possible. 

“3.  Prior  to  1950,  our  records 
on  truck  costs  were  very  inade¬ 
quate.  At  that  time  we  started 
keeping  detailed  cost  records  on 
our  trucks  and  now  have  a  fairly 
!  good  record  of  cost  experiences. 

I  We  have  consulted  with  quite  a 
number  of  trucking  firms  to  find 
the  answer  to  the  question  of 
when  a  truck  should  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one.  It  is  only  com¬ 
mon  sense  that  at  a  certain  stage, 
you  reach  the  point  of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns  from  a  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment.  We  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  real  test  in  this 
matter  is  the  cost  per  mile  of 
operation,  and  with  a  good  record 
I  of  cost  experiences  now  available 
we  are  now  following  the  policy 
I  of  eliminating  a  truck  from  our 
I  fleet  when  the  cost  per  mile  be- 
I  comes  excessive. 

“As  to  actual  costs,  our  average 
1  cost  per  mile  during  1950,  which 


includes  gas,  oil,  insurance,  de¬ 
preciation  and  maintenance — in 
fact  every  conceivable  cost  except 
interest  on  our  investment  and 
drivers  salaries,  was  7.06c  per 
mile.  Our  cost  per  mile  of  city 
trucks  was  9.2c  per  mile  and 
country  trucks  6.2c  per  mile. 

“In  our  city  operation  our  dis¬ 
trict  managers  handle  all  of  our 
corner  drops  using  company 
trucks.  The  district  managers  also 
use  these  trucks  for  their  other 
transportation  needs  in  their  dis¬ 
trict.  Therefore,  our  city  trucking 
costs  represent  not  only  the  cost 
of  delivering  bundles  to  carriers 
but  also  the  cost  of  district  man¬ 
ager  transportation.  We  avoid 
the  necessity  of  paying  for  two 
vehicles  traveling  the  same  terri¬ 
tory  at  the  same  time. 

“You  will  note  that  our  city 
trucks  cost  us  3c  per  mile  more 
than  our  country  trucks.  One  of 
the  obvious  reasons  for  this  is  the 
stop  and  go  nature  of  city  travel 
as  contrasted  to  country  runs.  An¬ 
other  major  factor,  however,  is 
one  I  mentioned  before — that  of 
fixed  charges.  Of  our  total  cost 
about  20%  is  for  insurance,  de¬ 
preciation,  and  administration. 
In  our  cost  records,  each  truck 
bears  approximately  the  same 
charge  for  these  fixed  costs,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  number  of  miles 
it  travels.  Our  city  trucks  traveled 
approximately  20,000  miles  per 
truck  last  year,  while  our  country 
trucks  ran  approximately  55,000 
miles  per  truck.  You  can  very 
easily  see  that  the  combination  of 
fixed  charges  and  comparatively 
small  number  of  miles  per  truck  in 
the  city  would  greatly  increase  the 
per  mile  cost. 

“One  other  cost  figure  in  which 
I  believe  you  will  be  interested  is 
our  over-all  cost  of  country  trucks 
including  drivers’  salaries.  This 
cost  in  1950  was  9.9c  per  mile.” 

Plane  lor  Service 

A  Piper  Super  Cruiser  plane 
has  been  purchased  by  the 
Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Daily  Republic 
to  give  faster  news  service  to  its 
readers  in  the  paper’s  18-county 
territory.  Two  licensed  pilots  on 
the  staff  are  available  to  operate 
the  plane. 

M.  B.  Ronald,  editor  and  a  li¬ 
censed  pilot  himself,  explained 
the  plane  replaces  automobiles 
used  for  450  miles  of  travel  per 
week.  “It  will  cost  no  more  than 
the  seven  cents  a  mile  now  paid 
to  employes  for  the  use  of  their 
autos,”  he  said.  “If  the  airplane 
replaces  more  miles  than  that  per 
week,  it  will  cost  less  than  auto¬ 
mobile  mileage  to  gather  news  by 
airplane.” 


Quote  of  the  Week 

When  police  arrived  at  Billy 
Rose's  apartment  and  found 
Joyce  Mathews  with  slashed 
wrist,  the  showman  who  used 
to  syndicate  a  column  pleaded: 
“The  newspapers  must  not  find 
out  about  this.  The  publicity 
could  ruin  me.” 

Sun-Times  Puts 
Premium  on  Its 
White  Space 

Chicago  —  One  column,  one 
inch  slips  of  newsprint,  hearing 
the  figures  $3.72,  were  distributed 
among  Chicago  Sun-Times  editor¬ 
ial  department  workers  here  July 
10  as  a  “teaser”  campaign  to  im¬ 
press  the  staff  with  the  value  of 
white  space. 

The  slips  represented  the  cost 
to  the  Sun-Times  of  one  column, 
one  inch  of  white  space  through 
all  editions  of  the  tabloid,  based 
on  the  new  $116  a  ton  price  of 
newsprint. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  teaser 
copy,  Milburn  (Pete)  Akers,  Sun 
Times  executive  editor,  posted  i 
sign  in  the  newsroom,  pointing  out 
that  today’s  high  price  of  news¬ 
print  makes  it  mandatory  that 
news  be  “well  reported,  well  writ¬ 
ten,  well  photographed  and  well 
edited.” 

Mr.  Akers  told  E&P  the  Sun 
Times  is  not  arbitrarily  rationing 
news  space,  or  cutting  news  stories 
merely  to  save  space,  but  it  is 
putting  a  premium  on  white  space 
with  the  idea  of  making  it  valu¬ 
able  in  the  eyes  of  reporters, 
photographers  and  desk  editors. 

■ 

Army  Center  Set  Up 
For  Home-Town  News 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — To  provide 
more  news  about  local  men  in 
the  Army  and  relieve  combat 
trained  soldiers  of  a  big  volume  of 
writing  and  typing,  the  Army 
Central  News  Processing  Center 
is  being  established  here.  Its  pur 
pose  will  be  to  obtain  recognition 
in  his  home-town  newspaper  for 
each  soldier  who  merits  it. 

The  Center  will  collect  home 
town  items  through  direct  contact 
with  Army  camps  and  units  in  the 
field,  prepare  them  for  publication 
and  release  them  to  local  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  in 
a  single  package — while  they  are 
still  fresh. 

•  The  Army  has  appointed  Maj. 
Walter  A.  Pennino,  former  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  writer  and  Fw 
East  Command  news  chief  in 
Tokyo  until  last  year,  to  command 
the  Center.  He  has  just  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  assignment  with  the 
Army’s  Office  of  Information  in 
Washington.  A  small  staff  has 
already  been  chosen  for  the  job. 

The  Army  expects  to  release  ap- 
approximately  1,000,000  hom^ 
town  stories  annually. 
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Hope  Journal/ 
11-Yr.  Arkansas 
Daily,  Suspends 

Hope,  Ark.  —  The  11-year-old 
Hope  Journal  suspended  after  its 
July  11  edition,  Publisher  Kelly 
Bryant  blaming  the  rising  costs  of 
production. 

The  22-year-old  Hope  Star,  pub¬ 
lished  by  C.  E.  Palmer  and  A.  H. 
Washburn  acquired  the  Journal’s 
circulation  list.  The  Star  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  afternoon,  except 
Sunday;  the  Journal  published 
every  afternoon  except  Saturday. 

The  Journal’s  carriers  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  keep  all  of  their  collec¬ 
tions  for  the  paper’s  last  three 
days,  a  charge  of  10  cents.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Bryant  announced  this  as 
their  pay  and  final  bonus. 

■ 

Selma,  N.  C.  —  Sale  of  the 
Johnstonian-Sun,  weekly,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tom  I.  Davis  of  Hills¬ 
boro  has  been  announced  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jack  Honrine,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  paper  for  five  years. 

The  Davises  have  been  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  two  weeklies, 
the  Alamance  News  of  Graham, 
and  the  News  of  Orange  County, 
of  Hillsboro. 

*  *  * 

Delake.  Ore. — The  North  I.in- 
,  coin  County  News-Guard  has 
i  been  bought  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

■  Allen  Reed  of  Springfield,  Ore.. 

from  Jack  and  Philip  Bladine  of 
McMinnville.  Ore.,  who  have 
owned  the  News-Guard  since  July 
j  1,  1947.  Ed  Connor,  former  edi- 
I  tor  of  the  News-Guard,  will  go  to 
McMinnville  to  join  .the  staff  of 
the  Telephone-Register,  published 
j  by  the  Bladines. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  E.  Keiser, 
for  22  years  owners  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Granfield  (Kan.)  Cap 
Sheaf,  have  purchased  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Optimist  at  Jamestown,  Kan., 
from  Stanley  C.  Smith,  and  now 
on  army  duty.  Mr.  Smith  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  18  months  ago 
and  operated  it  only  six  months 
before  leasing  it  to  Denzil  W. 
Reed  a  year  ago.  The  paper  was 
sold  by  Bailey-Krehbiel  fiewspa- 
per  Service. 

*  *  * 

I  Bert  Giegerich  &  Sons,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Prairie  du  Sac  (Wis.) 
News,  has  purchased  the  Pioneer 

Press,  at  Sauk  City,  Wis.,  from 

Karl  Ganzlin,  who  purchased  it 
from  C.  F.  Nieman  about  10 
months  ago.  The  newspapers  are 
being  merged. 

•  *  * 

John  A.  Van  Meter,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  Richmond 
(Wis.)  News,  has  purchased  the 
New  Richmond  Leader  from  A.  J. 
J-indgren,  of  Minneapolis. 

*  *  * 

Harland  E.  Everson,  publisher 
of  the  Deerfield  (Wis.)  Independ- 
fur.  has  purchased  a  controlling 
i  interest  in  the  Wisconsin  Tobacco 


Newsprint  Price  , 

Seen  Profit  Blast  \ 

Los  Angeles — Few  newspapers 
can  absorb  the  recent  added  price 
for  newsprint  and  remain  in  the 
black,  a  newspaper  executive  here 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  He 
forecast  “a  half-dozen  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  cases  before  the  year’s 
end.” 

‘The  added  cost  of  newsprint 
will  be  $2,500,000  for  the  five 
metropolitan  dailies  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  alone,”  he  said,  “if  use  con¬ 
tinues  at  last  year’s  pace.  This 
contrasts  with  an  estimated  $1,- 
000,000  profit  shown  by  these  pa¬ 
pers  for  1950.  In  those  terms, 
the  new  boost  in  newsprint  price 
is  by  no  means  moderate.” 


Reporter,  pioneer  newspaper  at 
Edgerton,  Wis. 

*  *  * 

Glenn  A.  Kurzrok,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  East  Troy  (Wis.) 
News  for  six  years,  has  sold  the 
paper  to  Floyd  Zimmerman  of 
Chicago,  in  anticipation  of  being 
recalled  into  active  military  serv¬ 
ice. 

*  *  * 

Anaheim,  Calif, — Sale  of  the 
weekly  Orange  County  Sun  by 
Mrs.  Margaret  Wright  to  Clyde 
Neuman  of  Covina  was  announced 
this  week. 

*  *  * 

Webster  City,  la. — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Bladine  have  sold  their 
interest  in  the  Freeman-Journal 
Publishing  Co.,  and  the  Land-O- 
Corn  Broadcasting  Co.  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Karr,  Webster  City 
attorneys,  who  become  co-owners 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  War¬ 
ren. 

*  *  * 

The  Nashua  (la.)  Reporter  has 
been  sold  by  B.  C.  Smith  to  Tom 
Conklin,  who  has  been  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Ulm  (Minn.) 
Daily  Journal  since  1939,  with  the 
exception  of  five  years  spent  in 
World  War  11.  Half  a  century 
ago  the  Nashua  paper  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Minna  Murray  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Gorman.  Miss  Murray  at¬ 
tained  notoriety  as  the  “woman  in 
white”  who  seconded  the  first 
nomination  of  W.  J.  Bryan  at 
Chicago  in  1896. 

■ 

A  Correction 

In  a  story  referring  to  suspen¬ 
sions  of  newspapers  for  the  first 
half  of  1951  (E&P,  July  7,  page 
14),  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press  was  incorrectly  listed 
under  outright  suspensions.  The 
Free  Press  morning  edition  was 
merged  with  the  evening  edition 
and  the  Free  Press  continues  as  an 
evening  and  Sunday  paper. 

■ 

Ga.  Weeklies  Merged 

Atlanta  —  Two  of  Georgia’s 
oldest  weekly  papers,  the  Walton 
Tribune  and  Walton  News,  both 
of  Monroe,  were  merged  July  4. 
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single  commercial  shop¬ 
ping  center  is  now  underway  in  the  Lake- 
wood  section  of  Long  Beach. 

Your  advertising  in  the  PRESS-TELKGR.AM  goes 
to  over  2  out  of  .3  Long  Beach  families,  including 
Lakewood.  No  other  medium  can  assure  such  coverage. 
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Representotivet: 

Cresmer  li 
Weodword,  Inc. 


MORI  THAN  2  OUT  OF  3  RIAD  THI 
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to  the  Gulf  « 


Newspapers  everywhere, 
from  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  to  the  Port  Arthur 
News,  use  this  advanced 
microfilming  service.  It’s 
faster  .  .  .  better  .  .  .  more 
economical  . .  .  and  gives 
you  50%  morel  Write  today. 

OVER  200  newspapers  use 
Micro-Photo's  microfilming 
service  .  . .  because  it  cuts 
costs  .  .  .  saves  space  .  .  . 
speeds  reference  work. 


MICRO  PHOTO  SERVICE  BUREAU 

4614  Prospect  Ave‘. 
Cleveland  3,  Ohio 


Print  it  in 
the  West-, 
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^(distribution 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  txx)k,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news- 
prmt.  Black,  color  or  process 
emors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

FUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclutiviy  on  Newsprint 

^  2621  West  54lh  Street 

Los  Angeles  43,  Californio 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Personnel  Turnover 
Proves  Trainee  Value 


By  Herbert  W.  Tushingham 
CAM,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 


Last  week  we  just  barely  con¬ 
sidered  the  hiring  and  training  of 
Classified  personnel.  More  de¬ 
tailed  suggestions  are  offered  here 


THE  WHOLE 

MCOUNTV 

SIOUXLAND 

Market 


WITH  THIS 
MEDIUM 
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m 

JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


REPRESENTED  NATIONAELY  BY  MNN  II  KELLEY,  INC. 


TO  ADD  MORE 
FOOD  LINAGE 


r  ADD  METRO'S  ^ 
SUPER  FOOD  SERVICE 

AfieltiBr  of  •  fomeut  family  of 
ad  mat  MrvicM  iocladiiit 

•  Metre  Nawipapor  Sarvka 

•  Matro  Daportment  Store  Service 

•  Fashion  Review  Service 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

•  Greater  Soles  Service 

•  Metro's  Home  Essentials 

For  information  cdtoet  these  and 
additional  seppleeeentary  tervicet  write 


on  the  subject,  timely  because  of 
the  greatly  increased  turnover  in 
help  during  the  past  four  months 
in  a  large  number  of  Classified 
Departments. 

A  small  survey  indicates  it  is 
very  common  for  newspapers  in 
the  65,000  -  200,000  circulation 
bracket  to  be  hiring  and  training 
three  or  more  new  phone  girls  at 
one  time.  Some  newspapers  admit 
the  turnover  is  so  fast  that  lengthy 
training  is  simply  out  of  question. 
Their  services  are  needed  immedi¬ 
ately  to  plug  holes  and  continue 
public  service. 

Suppose  we  consider  a  news¬ 
paper  of  middle-size.  Say  a  phone 
room  of  about  8-10;  street  staff 
of  5;  2  clerks,  supervisor,  stenog¬ 
rapher  and  CAM.  You  can  weigh 
these  recommendations  according 
to  your  own  department. 

Use  Your  Own  Columns 

Naturally,  we  shall  use  our  own 
help  wanted  columns  to  attract 
applicants.  Let’s  make  sure  our 
newspaper  name  is  prominent  in 
the  ad.  Why?  It  is  surprising 
the  number  of  outsiders  who,  “al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  work  for  a  news¬ 
paper.”  There  is  that  fascination 
of  working  for  the  press — so  let’s 
capitalize  on  it. 

Be  sure  the  ad  tells  a  complete 
story  describing  the  qualifications, 
working  hours  and  age  limitations, 
if  you  have  any.  Just  as  we  tell 
our  advertisers,  this  all  saves  a 
waste  of  interview  time.  They 
know  fairly  well  what  it  is  all 
about. 

‘The  Ideal  Girl’ 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  “ideal  type”  of  girl  for  the 
phone  room.  Personally,  I  want 
a  girl  28  to  40,  without  young 
children,  who  HAS  to  work.  One 
who  talks  with  enthusiasm,  shows 
an  interest,  asks  questions  and 
has  a  pleasing  voice.  Not  too 
much  importance  need  be  placed 
on  previous  experience  because 
ad-taking  is  a  vocation  in  itself 
and  she  is  going  to  learn  “from 
scratch.” 

The  way  the  applicant  dresses 
gives  an  indication  as  to  the  type 
of  character.  Let’s  keep  an  ear 
open  for  poor  English  or  slang 
expressions.  You’ll  never  have 
the  time  to  give  them  an  English 
course. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  applicant 
talking.  Throw  a  few  lead  ques¬ 
tions  and  you  do  the  listening. 
Finally,  you  start  explaining  tlw 
nature  of  the  work  and  describe 
the  type  of  girl  that  succeeds,  the 
type  that  fails.  Your  writer  al¬ 
ways  talks  on  the  pessimistic  side. 


The  new  worker  enjoys  a  sur¬ 
prise,  but  a  disappointment  can 
create  a  quick  vacancy. 

Hiring  a  salesman  is  not  much 
different.  You  do  seek  higher 
educated  men.  You  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  draft  status.  You 
might  prefer  some  sales  experi¬ 
ence  for  outside  work. 

Training  Begins 

Now,  we  have  a  new  employe 
and  the  person  must  be  trained  to 
properly  represent  your  news¬ 
paper. 

The  new  phone  girls  can  mon¬ 
itor  the  regulars  and  read  the 
training  manual  to  get  “the  feel” 
of  the  service  they  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  render.  A  trip  through 
the  plant  will  help  her  to  picture 
the  entire  operation. 

The  next  step  is  careful  consid¬ 
erations  of  the  classifications, 
rates,  order  forms,  rules,  regula¬ 
tions  and  advice  on  good  copy 
writing.  This  might  take  a  week 
of  drilling,  particularly  on  writ¬ 
ing  ads  and  figuring  the  correct 
charge. 

Then  comes  the  practice  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  Supervisor  or  someone  act 
as  the  advertiser  and  the  new  girl 
the  adtaker.  Usually,  it  means 
back  to  the  manual  to  drive  home 
the  steps  to  avoid  the  errors  she 
made. 

It  is  during  this  period  the  girl 
gets  discouraged  and  extremely 
nervous.  Here’s  a  little  tip:  Just 
as  soon  as  you  feel  the  girl  has 
a  reasonable  knowledge  of  taking 
ads  and  figuring  the  cost,  get  her 
on  regular  calls  fast  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  person  listening  in. 
You’ll  find  she  will  be  less  nerv¬ 
ous  with  a  regular  customer  than 
practicing  with  the  Supervisor. 

A  week,  maybe  two  weeks,  of  a 
close  watch  on  her  calls  and  she 
will  be  on  her  way.  From  here 
on  she  needs  brushing  up  on  the 
finer  points  of  smooth  conversa¬ 
tion. 

The  New  Street  Salesman 

Let  your  new  street  man  listen 
in  on  the  phone  board.  Coach 
him  on  the  transient  angle,  so  he 
can  strike  a  good  comparison  in 
selling  contracts. 

He  spends  considerable  time 
traveling  with  other  salesmen, 
learning  to  write  good  copy  and 
finding  ads  that  produce  results. 
If  you  carry  display,  he  must 
learn  layout. 

Finally,  he  is  assigned  accounts 
or  a  territory  and  a  list  of  adver¬ 
tisers  in  opposition  newspapers. 
He  has  the  name  of  the  person 
to  see,  the  best  time  to  call,  vol¬ 
ume  inserted  and  style  of  ad  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Department  meetings,  if  held 
regularly,  become  an  important 
part  of  training.  Here  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  ad  count  and 
:  linage  figures  of  the  previous  year. 

•  Perhaps  quotas  are  to  be  set  and 
members  voice  their  opinions. 
This  open  forum  meeting  provides 
an  outlet  for  problems,  voice  on 
:  unusual  testimonials.  Staff  mem- 
■  bers  hear  the  problems  or  policies 
of  other  departments,  and  they 


feel  they  are  a  part  of  a  larger 
organization. 

Such  meetings  should  average 
15  minutes,  never  over  a  half 
hour.  It  helps  those  starting  out 
to  sell  because  of  inspiration  of 
just  listening  to  those  who  are 
experienced. 

So  we  find  a  well  organized 
team  with  substitutes  constantly 
being  trained  and  added. 

Training  is  a  continuous  sys¬ 
tem  that  protects  your  present 
selling  and  service  and  meets  the 
emergency  when  it  arises.  Con¬ 
structive  criticism  is  valuable  when 
it  is  given  in  proper  spirit.  Fair¬ 
ness  to  everyone  is  the  basis  of 
harmony. 

■ 

'Retail'  Layout 
Promotes  Use 
Of  Classified 

Des  Moines,  la.  —  The  Dcr 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  have 
come  up  with  a  new — and  effec¬ 
tive — idea  in  the  promotion  of 
classified  advertising. 

Used  in  full  page  ads,  the  idea 
combines  the  time-tested  funda¬ 
mentals  of  successful  retail  dis¬ 
play  advertising  with  a  novel 
twist  which  catches  the  eye  with 
a  sharp  “pocketbook”  appeal. 

Feature  Low  Price 

The  ad  layout  shows  the  pic¬ 
tures  or  sketches  of  a  variety  of 
merchandise  items  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  ads  of  the 
larger  retailers.  With  the  sketch 
or  picture  of  each  item  is  the 
name  and  the  “price,”  in  very 
large  type.  In  each  case  the 
‘Vrice,”  is  abnormally  low.  It  is 
actually  the  cost  of  a  Register  and 
Tribune  classified  ad  used  by  a 
successful  seller  of  this  item. 

The  sketch  of  a  boat  and  out¬ 
board  motor  with  a  “price”  of 
$2.70,  an  auto  radio  with  a 
“price”  of  $2.10,  or  a  washing 
machine  with  a  “price”  of  $5.40 
quickly  stop  the  reader  and  lead 
him  into  the  accompanying  block 
of  testimonial  copy  giving  the 
name  of  the  advertiser. 

This  idea  was  originated  and 
developed  by  Bert  Stolpe,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune. 

“We  were  somewhat  hesitant 
about  adopting  the  idea  at  first,” 
said  Forrest  R.  Geneva,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  “for  fear  of 
unfavorable  reaction  from  the  dis¬ 
play  advertisers  and  the  public. 
But  it  looked  like  such  a  good 
thing  we  decided  it  was  worth 
taking  that  risk.” 

There  was  reaction,  but  all  was 
favorable. 

“Fear  of  public  resentment  was 
also  unfounded,”  reported  Ber¬ 
nard  M.  Brown,  classified  mana¬ 
ger.  “The  response  we  got 
showed  readers  were  impressed  by 
the  low  cost  and  good  results  of 
the  classified  ads  and  were  in¬ 
trigued  rather  than  resentful  of 
the  low  ‘price’  device  to  gri 
their  attention.” 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Books  on  Copy  Editing 
By  Working  Deskmen 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  o{  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


COPY^  READING  AND  NEWS  EDIT- 
ING  by  Howard  B.  Taylor  and  Jacob 
Sober.  New  York:  Prentice  Hall,  Inc. 
386  i>p.  $6.35. 

Howard  Taylor,  fresh  from 
the  telegraph  desk  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  taught  copy  reading  at 
Missouri  in  the  ’30s.  He  used  to 
sharpen  student  eyes  for  errors 
this  way:  “Red  lights  go  on  in  a 
copy  reader’s  mind  at  every  dan¬ 
ger  sign.  And  he  checks  and  cor¬ 
rects — this  way.  It’s  a  sort  of 
reflex  he  acquires,’’  he  argued. 

And  Taylor  was  one  of  those 
quiet,  performing  deskmen  whom 
even  college  students  believed. 
And  that’s  something.  To  add  to 
his  prestige  one  day  came  a  tele¬ 
gram.  The  Tribune  had  asked 
him  to  come  back,  and  he  went. 

Now,  a  veteran  copy  reader  for 
the  Tribune,  and  after-hours  a 
Lecturer  in  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  he  has  collaborated 
on  this  book  with  Jacob  Scher, 
formerly  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  Their  text  is  the  newest  of 
several  good  ones  in  the  field. 

And  early  you  get  a  pithy, 
pointed  chapter  on  “Spotting  the 
Errors.”  Figures  in  copy  are  a 
common  switch-tripper  for  the 
rim  man’s  red  light,  the  authors 
warn.  Add  the  break-down  and 
make  sure  they  tally  with  the 
summary.  And  Taylor  and  Scher 
illustrate  with  actual  copy  to  note 
different  specific  types  of  this 
error,  and  ways  to  check  and 
correct. 

Then  the  authors  turn  to  names 
that  make  both  news  and  trouble: 
the  Mac’s  and  the  Mc’s,  the 
Kellys  and  the  Kelleys,  the  Co¬ 
hens.  the  Cohns,  and  the  Cohans. 
William  Odom,  the  late  flier,  was 
often  confused  with  Floyd  B. 
Odium,  the  financier.  The  name 
of  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  director  of 
the  mint,  frequently  appears  in 
newspaper  copy  as  Nelly  Taylor 
Ross. 

Often  these  are  typos.  But  if 
the  reporter  doesn’t  catch  it, 
which  he  should,  the  copy  reader 
must.  Still  painfully,  I  remember 
writing  what  by  telephone  seemed 
clear:  that  “a  prominent  show¬ 
man  would  make  a  few  remarks” 
at  the  funeral  services  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  theatrical  producer.  It 
should  have  been  Chopin’s  Fu¬ 
neral  March.  The  copydesk  missed 
it.  The  ME  didn’t — when  the 
widow  telephoned  next  day. 

This  error-spotting  chapter  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  book 
i^ecause  it  breaks  down  into  how- 
to<atch-’em  illustration  a  copy¬ 
editing  routine  passed  over  pretty 


academically  in  most  volumes, 
and  on  too  many  desks. 

The  authors  show  specifically 
how  and  when  to  query  a  press 
association  or  correspondent  to 
button  up  a  story.  They  illustrate 
faulty  qualification,  double  mean¬ 
ings,  and  unconscious  humor,  and 
show  ways  to  correct  them. 

The  usual  chapters  appear  on 
handling  press  service  copy,  on 
the  changing  story,  on  writing 
headlines,  and  on  a  particularly 
meaty  digest  of  newspaper  law. 

In  describing  headwriting  tech¬ 
niques,  the  authors  i  1 1  u  s  t  r  a  t  e 
specifically  how  an  experienced 
copy  reader  cuts  key  head-facts 
from  the  herd  as  he  edits;  how  he 
juggles  words,  makes  the  head  spe¬ 
cific  instead  of  vague,  positive  in¬ 
stead  of  negative,  easy  to  read; 
and  how  with  subject  and  verb  he 
makes  the  head  tell  precisely  what 
happened,  usually  with  an  active 
verb  in  the  first  line. 

When  several  uptodate  books 
exist  in  a  technical  field,  a  reader 
searches  for  something  differently 
better  in  the  newest  volume.  It’s 
the  only  excuse  for  another  book. 
And  the  Taylor-Scher  work,  I 
think,  has  it:  specific,  play-by-play 
chapters  on  makeup.  They  excel. 
Especially  good  are  the  pictured 
copydesk  schedules  with  ways 
shown  to  use  them  in  grouping 
stories  of  similar  or  allied  subject 
matter  on  inside  pages. 

“Copy  Reading  and  News  Edit¬ 
ing”  is  a  particularly  teachable, 
practical  book  —  rich  in  specific 
example,  and  as  good  for  new 
deskmen  as  for  college  upper¬ 
classmen. 

3rd  Printing  of  Book 
By  N.  Y.  Times  News  Chiefs 

HEADLINES  AND  DEADLIN'ES.  A 

Manual  for  Cony  Editors.  By  Roliert 

E.  Garst  and  Thetrfore  M.  Bernstein. 

New  York:  Columbia  University  Press. 

217  pp.  $2.75. 

When  the  New  York  Times 
bought  newspaper  serial  rights  to 
the  Churchill  memoirs,  the  manu¬ 
script  was  thousands  of  words  too 
long  for  the  purpose.  Theodore 
Bernstein,  a  veteran  Times  copy- 
editor,  received  the  fair-haired  and 
neck-out  assignment  to  trim  Win¬ 
nie’s  copy  and  prepare  it  for  the 
linotypes.  Mr.  Bernstein  is  news 
editor  of  the  Times. 

Robert  Garst,  with  whom  Mr, 
Bernstein  collaborated  on  this 
widely  known  “Headlines  and 
Deadlines,”  is  the  Times’  city 
editor.  Both  taught  copydesk  pro¬ 
cedures  at  Columbia  University 
for  more  than  20  years.  It  is  good 


news  that  a  fully  revised  edition 
of  their  book,  now  in  its  third 
printing,  is  available. 

The  authors’  years  of  meticu¬ 
lous  editing  on  the  Times  show 
constantly  in  their  book.  Clearly 
exemplified  ways  are  cited  to 
strengthen  copy,  not  vitiate  it,  by 
trimming;  to  handle  sectional  sto¬ 
ries;  to  improve  leads;  to  correct 
errors  of  fact  or  style;  to  tone 
down  or  brighten  up,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  copy  otherwise  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  a  carefully  edited 
newspaper. 

The  authors’  procedure  for 
searching  stories  for  headline 
facts,  and  their  explanation  of 
ways  to  write  immediately  clear, 
attractive,  informative  heads  are 
particularly  illuminating. 

The  differently  better  contribu¬ 
tion  of  this  book?  It  is  the  obvi¬ 
ously  rich  and  long  training  of 
these  two  authors;  and  the  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  headline  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  the  glossary  of  abused 
headline  words. 

Query  and  Reply 

A  woman  reporter  on  a 
Pennsylvania  daily  asks  for  the 
name  of  a  book  that  might  help 
“one  who  seems  to  have  gone  a 
little  stale  on  local  features — par¬ 
ticularly  on  ideas.” 

Particularly  for  feature  ideas — 
their  germ  and  ways  to  incubate 
it  —  Robert  Crawford’s  “The 
Magazine  Article,”  Doubleday 
Doran,  New  York,  is  practical 
and  thought-provoking.  Another 
treatment  of  feature  ideas  and  of 
the  rest  of  the  field  of  feature 
writing  is  DeWitt  Reddick’s  “Mod¬ 
ern  Feature  Writing,”  Harper  and  ' 
Brothers,  New  York. 

■ 

Award  Spotlights 
W.  R.  Hearst  Policy 

San  Francisco — Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  have  con¬ 
ferred  on  William  Randolph  Hearst 
a  gold  medal  for  “the  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  Americanism  which 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hearst.” 

The  award  keynotes  Mr.  Hearst’s 
policy,  commented  Edmund  D. 
Coblentz,  associate  publisher,  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

“In  conferring  this  honor  you 
have  hit  upon  the  keynote  of  his 
life-long  policy,”  said  the  50-year 
Hearst  executive.  “On  the  basis 
of  my  long  association  with  Mr. 
Hearst  I  can  assure  you  that  you 
have  selected  for  this  honor  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Americans.” 

The  14-carat  gold  medal  award 
was  made  by  the  SAR  in  conven¬ 
tion  here.  The  organization’s  con¬ 
structive  citizenship  gold  medal 
went  to  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  radio 
commentator  and  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist. 

■ 

48  Pages  in  Weekly 

Carrollton,  Ala. — The  weekly 
Pickens  County  Herald  published 
a  48-page  edition  honoring  the 
Westinghouse  lamp  division  which 
is  building  a  $3,000,000  plant  in 
the  county. 
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Breakfast  Briefs 

The  government  ended  its  fis¬ 
cal  year  with  the  second  largest 
budget  surplus  in  history,  but  we 
are  given  every  assurance  that 
our  federal  agencies  will  do  their 

best  to  live  this  down. 

•  *  a 

Nineteen  Japanese  soldiers  who 
surrendered  on  a  Pacific  island 
the  other  day  after  holding  out  for 
six  years  appeared  dazed  when 
brought  back  to  civilization.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  to  stay  that 
way  and  they’ll  be  just  like  the 
rest  of  us. 

From  the  Clrfcland  Plain  Dealer 
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You  Will  Get  .  .  . 


219%  more  coveroge 
than  the  two 
closest  competing 
big-city  dailies. 


Represented  nationally 
by  Burke,  Kuipers  c 
&  Mahoney  J 


Classified  Ad 


Readership  High 
In  Small  Daily 

Readership  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  May  24,  1951  issue  of 
the  Holland  (Mich.)  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel  was  substantially  above  aver¬ 
age  for  this  department  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  discloses  in 
Study  No.  140  of  its  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading. 

In  addition,  two  local  advertise¬ 
ments  attained  all-study  distinction 
by  ranking  among  the  10  leaders 
in  their  respective  categories.  The 
surveyed  issue  was  an  18-pagc 
Thursday  evening  newspaper  with 
a  circulation  of  10,106.  It  is  one 
of  the  smallest  papers  examined 
during  the  12  years  of  the  Contin¬ 
uing  Study.  The  paper  contained 
27,932  lines  of  advertising  which 
placed  the  ratio  of  advertising  to 
news-editorial-feature  content  at 
66  to  34. 

The  men’s  score  of  64%  and  the 
women’s  of  61%  for  reading  any 
classified  advertising  in  the  sur¬ 
veyed  issue  were  well  above  the 
all-study  medians  tabulated  for  this 
department.  The  medians  are  Men 
— 39%  and  Women — 45%:  The 
men’s  score  in  this  study  was  the 
third  highest  recorded  for  them  in 
all  studies  to  date  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  readership. 

National  Advertisin" 

A  970-line  advertisement  for 
Squirt  soft  drink  ranked  highest 
among  men  readers  of  the  sur¬ 
veyed  issue  with  a  score  of  16%. 
The  women’s  score  was  5%.  Em¬ 
bodying  a  minimum  of  copy,  the 
layout  was  dominated  by  a  bold 
headline,  a  picture  of  the  product 
and  a  picture  of  the  benefits  of 
using  the  product. 

Women  gave  their  top  attention 
in  the  national  field  to  a  420-line 
ad  for  Be-Mo  Potato  Chips.  It 
scored  Women — 19%.  It  had  a 
men’s  score  of  8%.  The  ad  fea¬ 
tured  a  “get  acquainted’’  coupon 
entitling  the  purchaser  to  a  15-cent 
refund  on  a  bag  of  potato  chips. 

Five  ads  of  50  lines  each  for 
Kix,  a  breakfast  cereal,  appeared 
on  pages  5,  7,  10,  11  and  13.  Each 
used  an  adaptation  of  the  editorial 
picture  -  and  -  cutline  technique. 
Male  scores  for  these  ads  ranged 
from  2%  to  7%,  while  the  wo¬ 
men’s  scores  ranged  from  3%  to 
13%. 

I.ocal  .Advertising 

The  entire  back  page  of  the  sur¬ 
veyed  issue  was  blanketed  by  an 
ad  for  Jobber’s  Outlet,  a  local  gro¬ 
cery  store.  It  topped  both  the 
men’s  and  women’s  list  of  highest 
scoring  local  ads  in  this  survey 
with  scores  of  Men — 39%  and 
Women — 64%. 

The  second  highest  scoring  local 
ad  among  male  readers  with  a 
score  of  27%  was  a  1960-line  dis¬ 
play  for  Vogelzang  Hardware 
Company.  It  tied  for  2nd-3rd 
place  on  the  women’s  list  at  29%. 


Odell  Heads  ARF 
Newspaper  Group 

Appointment  of  D.  H.  Odell, 
assistant  director  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Section  of  General  Motors,  as 
chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation’s 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  was  announced  last  week. 

Mr.  Odell  was  recently  feted  on 
the  occasion  of  his  35th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  General  Motors.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  he  now  heads  for 
the  last  five  years  and  has  served 
on  a  number  of  committees  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Also  tied  for  2nd-3rd  place  on  the 
women’s  list  at  29%  was  a  1442- 
line  advertisement  for  Peck’s  Drug 
Store.  The  men’s  score  of  15% 
gave  it  third  place  on  their  list  of 
top  scoring  local  ads. 

News  and  Features 

The  surveyed  issue  contained 
105  general  news  stories.  On  the 
average,  men  read  21,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  21%  of  the  total  items, 
while  women  read  approximately 
15  or  about  15%  of  the  total  gen¬ 
eral  news  stories. 

All  of  the  10  highest  scoring 
news  stories  for  women  were  local 
as  were  nine  of  the  10  for  men. 
The  only  non-local  story  on  the 
men’s  list  was  a  press  association 
dispatch  about  the  war  in  Korea. 

A  front-page  two-column  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  local  GI,  home  on  a  34- 
day  furlough  from  Korea,  was  the 
highest  scoring  news  picture  for 
both  men  and  women.  It  stopped 
93%  of  the  men  and  87%  of  the 
women. 

■ 

New  Trial  Granted 
Because  of  Story 

Des  Moines,  la.  —  District 
Judge  Tom  K.  Murrow  granted 
a  new  trial  to  a  defendant  found 
guilty  of  stealing  a  diamond  ring 
after  it  was  brought  out  that  two 
members  of  the  jury  read  a  news¬ 
paper  story  about  the  case. 

The  story,  which  appeared  in 
the  Des  Moines  Register,  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  the  defendant 
also  was  under  indictment  on  two 
more  serious  charges.  The  hearing 
disclosed  that  Judge  Murrow  had 
asked  a  Register  reporter  not  to 
print  that  information.  The  re¬ 
porter  testified  his  editors  held 
that  those  facts  should  be  printed, 
as  the  charges  were  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

Although  he  held  that  jurors’ 
reading  of  the  story  may  have  in¬ 
fluenced  their  verdict.  Judge  Mur¬ 
row  commented: 

“I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
court  has  the  authority  in  open 
court  or  elsewhere  to  forbid  a 
paper  to  print  anything.  A  paper 
has  the  right  to  publish  accounts 
of  a  trial  and  also  the  history  of 
the  trial.” 

EDITOR  <S 


Bureau  Booklet 
Tells  How  Ads 
Sell  Beck  Shoe 

“How  Newspapers  Sell  A.  S. 
Beck  Shoes”  is  the  subject  of  an 
eight-page,  illustrated  brochure  re¬ 
leased  last  week  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

Only  36  years  ago,  the  brochure 
observes,  this  present-day  retailing 
giant  consisted  of  a  single  store 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Last 
year,  the  A.  S.  Beck  Shoe  Corp. 
grossed  more  than  $40,000,000  in 
sales  at  retail,  operated  128  stores 
in  75  cities  and  15  states,  and 
owned  six  of  its  own  shoe  fac¬ 
tories  and  a  handbag  factory. 

The  Bureau’s  new  booklet  tells 
the  story  of  the  role  played  by 
consistent  and  increasing  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  in  the  growth  of 
the  shoe  firm;  tells  why  and  how 
Beck  will  invest  more  than  $500,- 
000  in  approximately  90  U.  S. 
dailies  to  sell  its  record  factory 
output. 

Contained  in  the  brochure  is 
this  statement  by  Louis  B.  Keane, 
Beck’s  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
merchandising  and  advertising: 

“The  Beck  Shoe  Corp.  has  been 
an  advertiser  throughout  most  of 
its  36  years  of  operation.  During 
this  period,  we  have  experimented 
with  all  forms  of  advertising  in 
all  media.  We  have  made  minor 
and  sporadic  investments  in  radio 
and  TV,  seeking  the  medium  that 
would  give  maximum  results  for 
Beck’s  advertising  dollar.  It  is 
our  conclusion  that  newspapers 
give  us  the  desired  maximum  in 
sales.  Consequently,  our  present 
emphasis  is  entirely  upon  news¬ 
papers.  We  use  other  media  occa¬ 
sionally,  usually  to  publicize  the 
opening  of  a  new  store  in  a  com¬ 
munity  in  which  we  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  operated. 

“Newspapers,”  Mr.  Keane  con¬ 
tinues,  “offer  us  the  ideal  medium 
in  which  to  solve  our  particular 
advertising  problem.  The  funds 
we  have  available  for  advertising 
are  budgeted,  and  we  must  adver¬ 
tise  in  a  great  many  cities.  Hence, 
we  can  afford  to  use  only  one 
medium,  and  we  can  afford  only 
the  best.  We  have  chosen  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  most  effective 
medium — daily  newspapers..” 

Mr.  Keane  concludes:  “We 
must  advertise  consistently  in  the 
cities  where  our  stores  are  lo¬ 
cated.  We  must  time  our  ad 
messages  to  take  advantage  of 
local  seasonal  sales  peaks.  .  .  • 
This  kind  of  flexible  advertising 
program  is  possible  only  in  the 
local  daily  newspaper.” 

■ 

4-A's  Roster  Lists  254 

The  1951  Roster  and  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  was  is¬ 
sued  last  week.  Compiled  as  of 
May  30,  the  roster  lists  254  mem¬ 
ber  agencies,  with  453  offices  in 
66  cities  and  24  foreign  cities. 
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SYNDICATES 

Smith-Mann  to  Launch 
Comics  Supplement 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


Carousel,  an  eight-page  tabloid 
comics  section  with  a  set  of  en¬ 
tirely  new  comics,  will  make  its 
entrance  into  the  syndicate  field 
this  Fall. 

Intended  primarily  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  group  of  smaller  newspapers. 
Carousel  will  be  distributed  in 
mat  form  or  as  a  pre-printed  four- 
color  supplement. 

Distributors  of  Carousel  will  be 
Smith-Mann  Syndicate,  New 
York,  established  18  months  ago 
by  Ben  B.  Smith  and  John  J. 
Messmann.  The  syndicate  pre¬ 
pares  a  weekly  comics  section  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Courier  and  dis¬ 
tributes  several  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  columns. 

According  to  Mr.  Messmann, 
the  syndicate's  aim  in  establishing 
Carousel  is  “to  supply  a  top-notch 
four-color  comics  supplement  to 
papers  which  previously  could  not 
afford  it  because  of  prohibitive 
costs  or  because  top  features  were 
not  available  in  their  areas.” 

The  supplement  will  include  1 1 
features  covering  the  major  comic 
,  strip  categories,  including  “secret 
agent”  adventure,  science  fiction, 

I  sea  adventure,  historical  romance, 
“private  eye,”  fairy  tales,  jungle 
adventure,  a  page  of  puzzles  and 
games  and  three  “fact”  panels. 
All  features  will  be  written  in  the 
Smith-Mann  office  apd  farmed 
out  to  cartoonists  for  the  artwork 
only. 

As  for  advertising  in  Carousel, 
Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  that  “we 
are  not  going  in  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  soliciting  advertising.  If 
advertisers  wish  to  buy  space, 

I  however,  we  will  sell  it  and  share 
I  the  profits  with  the  participating 
newspapers.” 

Mr.  Smith’s  experience  before 
entering  the  syndicate  field  in¬ 
cludes  10  years’  work  in  distribu¬ 
tion  and  general  management  of 
comic  magazines.  He  originated 
the  Negro  comics  supplement 
which  Smith-Mann  services  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Courier. 

IMr.  Messmann  is  also  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  comic  book  field,  and 
utilized  the  comic  strip  technique 
-  in  an  education  program  con- 
i  ducted  for  the  UN  information 
I  oflSce. 

"Tracy"  Tops  In  Australia, 
Visiting  Editor  Says 
“Dick  Tracy”,  created  by  Ches¬ 
ter  Gould  for  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  is 
!  Australia’s  top  comic  strip,  ac- 
I  cording  to  Frank  Davidson,  editor 
tn  chief  and  a  director  of  West¬ 
ern  Press,  Ltd.,  Perth. 

Mr.  Davidson,  visiting  the  U.  S. 
on  his  way  home  from  London, 
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called  on  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Referring  to 
Dick  Tracy,  Mr.  Davidson  said: 

“We  find  that  people  look  for 
it  and  they  discuss  the  strange 
characters  in  the  strip.  We  even 
get  calls  from  people  attending 
fancy  dress  balls,  who  want  to  at¬ 
tire  themselves  like  one  or  another 
of  the  characters  and  are  seeking 
additional  details.” 

News  and  Notes 

Marquis  Childs,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  has 
taken  his  “Washington  Calling” 
column  on  tour.  He  is  currently 
on  a  10-day  survey  trip  of  eastern 
and  midwestern  Canada  and  is 
reporting  his  observations  daily. 

*  *  * 

NEA  Service  this  week  began 
distribution  of  “From  Bloomers 
to  Bikinis,”  12-installment  series 
of  picture  panels  tracing  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  bathing  suit  from 
1875  to  date. 

*  * 

Sidney  Skolsky,  Hollywood  col¬ 
umnist  for  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  is  collaborating  with  nov¬ 
elist  Alfred  Hayes  on  a  screen 
play  called  ‘The  Way  Up,”  deal¬ 
ing  with  life  in  the  movie  colony. 
R.K.O.  has  bought  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  rights. 

*  «  • 

Russ  Westover,  cartoonist  who 
creates  “Tillie  the  Toiler”  for 
King  Features  Syndicate,  has 
joined  the  exclusive  Kamloops 
Club.  He  hooked  a  16-pound 
Kamloops  trout  in  Lake  Pend 
Orielle,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Westover  displayed  pic¬ 
torial  and  notarized  evidence  of 
his  catch  on  returning  from  a 
3,000-mile  fishing  expedition.  The 
fish  was  well  worth  the  drive,  the 
cartoonist  insisted. 

■ 

Mortuary  Copy  Wins 
Advertising  Contest 

San  Francisco  —  Advertising 
prepared  by  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 
for  the  Pierce  Brothers  Mortuary, 
Los  Angeles,  won  first  place  in 
the  general  advertising  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  competition 
run  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Division, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Runner-up  in  this  classification, 
which  drew  236  entries,  was 
Rodman  Chevrolet  Co.  copy  pre¬ 
pared  by  C.  Pop  Laval  Agency. 

Jletail  advertising  (laurels  in 
the  50,000-city  class  went  to  Best’s 
Apparel  of  Seattle  and  in  the 
cities  under  50,000  to  copy  pre¬ 
pared  by  R.  Milton  Kar,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  for  Hiram’s. 
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Ad  Bureau 
Adds  Five  Members 

Five  newspaper  organizations 
have  been  added  to  the  roster  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation.  They  are  the  Abilene  (Tex.) 
Reporter-News,  Big  Spring  (Tex.) 
Herald,  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Eagle, 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News  and 
Journal,  and  Paris  (Tex.)  News. 
Bureau  membership  totals  approxi- 
mately  1,000. _ _ 

State-Approval  Plan 
For  Insurance  Ads 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  —  Because  of 
complaints  from  newspapers  about 
advertising  submitted  by  firms  un¬ 
authorized  to  do  business  in  North 
Carolina,  State  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner  Waldo  C.  Cheek  has 
announced  that  he  is  developing 
a  plan  under  which  insurance  ad¬ 
vertising  first  would  be  cleared 
through  his  office. 

The  plan  still  is  in  the  forma¬ 
tive  stage,  but  the  commissioner 
said  he  thinks  papers  should  have 
some  way  of  knowing — without 
having  to  contact  him — whether 
the  company  may  legally  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  State.  Also,  he  said, 
he  is  interested  in  determining 
whether  the  insurance  companies 
are  “accurately  advertising  their 
wares.”  He  said  he  is  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  the  accident 
and  health  field,  which  “is  highly 
competitive.” 
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Australia 
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Candidate  Attacks 
Newspaper  Monopolies 

Richmond,  Va.  —  A  candidate 
for  the  Virginia  State  Legislature, 
Howard  H.  Carwile.  has  threat¬ 
ened  “the  destruction  and  anni¬ 
hilation  of  newspaper  monopoly 
in  Virginia”  if  he  is  elected  next 
Fall. 

In  an  address,  Mr.  Carwile,  an 
independent  candidate,  accused  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  and  Times 
Dispatch  of  “dire  discrimination 
in  news  coverage.” 

“Every  enlightened  citizen,”  he 
said,  “should  crusade  day  and 
night  to  break  the  back”  of  the 
two  papers. 

Furthermore,  he  charged,  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd 
“could  not  survive  without  his 
subservient  press.” 

■ 

Meat  Packer  Breaks 
Plant  Cit'y  Campaign 

Indianapolis  —  Kingan  &  Co., 
one  of  the  eight  largest  meat  pack¬ 
ers  in  the  U.  S.,  is  starting  the 
largest  plant  city  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Warwick  &  Legler)  in 
its  89-year-old  history.  The  three 
local  newspapers  will  carry  the 
bulk  of  the  drive. 

The  first  1,000-line  ad  in  the 
weekly  series  states  that  instead 
of  “moaning  for  the  good  old 
days,”  Kingan  is  stepping  up  its 
promotion  to  expand  its  business 
in  the  months  ahead. 
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JONES  tensions] 

...the  only  instonton-  * 
eous  and  entirely  auto¬ 
matic  paper  roll  tension 
^  control. 

. . .  entirely  mechanical 
—responds  instantly  to 
"red  button"  stops 
without  losing  webs. 
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Unit  Ad  Rate  Case 

continued  from  page  1 1 


Judge  Christenberry  interrupted 
to  ask,  “Don’t  you  think  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  Item  was 
being  forced  out  of  business  is 
beside  the  point?” 

“Not  as  to  the  charge  that  this 
would  result  in  restraint  on  news¬ 
print  and  printing  ink  companies.” 
Mr.  Phelps  answered. 

“The  Item  could  have  been  re¬ 
strained  without  being  forced  out 
of  business,”  the  Judge  suggested. 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Phelps  agreed,  “but 
if  the  Government  wanted  to  show 
restraint,  it  could  have  gone  to 
the  Item  itself  for  the  figures.” 

Effect  of  Unit  Rate 
Defense  counsel  then  took  up 
the  matter  of  the  effect  of  the 
unit  rate  on  national  advertisers. 

The  unit  advertising  rate  was 
placed  in  effect  by  the  defend¬ 
ants,  Mr.  Phelps  asserted,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
company’s  revenues. 

“Not  a  single  witness  put  on 
the  stand  by  the  Government,”  he 
pointed  out,  “said  that  his  goods 
didn’t  sell  just  as  well  after  the 
unit  rate  was  applied,  or  that  he 
had  to  spend  more  money  for 
comparable  or  for  greater  or  less 
results.” 

As  to  any  restraining  effect  on 
the  Item  as  a  result  of  the  unit 
rate,  Mr.  Phelps  said,  the  defense 
concedes  that  two  witnesses  testi¬ 
fied  they  had  taken  their  advertis¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Item.  However, 
both  were  isolated  cases,  repre¬ 
senting  two  particular  brands  of 
whiskey. 

But,  Mr.  Phelps  continued,  an 
over-all  picture  shows  that  during 
1950  the  Item  ^njoyed  an  Increase 
of  more  than  10%  in  the  volume 
of  all  liquor  advertising  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1949. 

Judge  Christenberry  pointed  out 
that  up  to  1936,  prior  to  adap¬ 
tion  of  a  unit  rate  for  classified 
advertising,  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  difference  in  classified  adver¬ 
tising  volume  between  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  the  States. 

Judge  Raises  Question 
“Doesn’t  this  show,”  the  Judge 
asked,  “that  many  people  wanted 
the  Times-Picayune  who  didn’t 
want  the  States;  that  it  must  be 
assumed  many  people  thereafter 
were  taking  the  States  through 
compulsion,  not  wanting  to  take 
it?” 

“It  is  true,”  Mr.  Phelps  said, 
“that  a  number  of  people  were 
added  to  the  States.”  It  was  also 
true,  he  continued,  that  after 
adoption  of  the  unit  rate  for  clas¬ 
sified,  the  advertiser  did  not  have 
the  same  choice  as  before. 

But  the  same  thing  applies .  to 
all  business  operations,  he  said. 
For  example,  if  a  man  wants  to 
buy  10  cigarets,  he  has  to  buy  a 
package  of  20  because  that’s  the 
way  they  are  put  out. 

“What  is  at  issue  here,”  Mr. 
Phelps  said,  “is  a  practice  that 
has  been  in  effect  for  40  years, 
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one  now  used  by  186  publishers, 
an  investment  of  half  a  million 
dollars  which  was  made  to  meet 
competition,  and  the  fact  that  the 
unit  rate  is  beneficial  to  the  vast 
majority  of  advertisers  and  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  publishing 
company.” 

‘Onesness’  Is  Stressed 
Mr.  Wilson  took  up  the  same 
theme  of  an  inherent  restriction  in 
all  business  dealings. 

He  went  on  to  assert:  “The 
Times-Picayune  and  the  States  are 
printed  by  one  company.  The 
company  is  directed  by  one  man 
who  determines  the  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  of  all  the  editions.  It  has 
one  set  of  officers  and  directors, 
one  building  containing  the 
presses,  linotypes  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  It  has  two  shifts,  working 
over  a  period  of  17  hours. 

“The  format  of  the  paper,  or 
its  various  editions,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  at  issue. 
An  advertiser  can’t  say  that  all 
he  wants  to  purchase  is  the  first 
edition,  or  the  second  edition,  or 
the  last  edition. 

“We  are  selling  readers,  and  it 
means  nothing  to  the  advertiser 
just  to  buy  so  much  space  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper.  If  we  don’t 
have  the  people  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisement,  money  is  wasted. 

Like  Selling  Eggs 
“Like  the  merchant  who  is  sell¬ 
ing  eggs,  we  are  selling  readers. 
And  we  have  the  same  right  to 
sell  all  our  readers  in  one  pack¬ 
age  than  he  has  to  sell  a  dozen 
eggs,  instead  of  just  part  of  a 
dozen. 

“If  this  is  a  violation  of  the 
law,  then  the  Sherman  Act  is  not 
a  charter  for  economic  freedom, 
but  is  a  charter  for  government 
control — with  the  courts  exercis¬ 
ing  the  control  instead  of  some 
bureau. 

“The  interest  of  the  advertiser 
is  in  reaching  the  readers  and  our 
interest  is  to  see  that  he  can  reach 
as  many  as  possible  in  the  best 
and  most  effiecient  manner.” 

Judge  Christenberry  interrupted 
to  inquire:  “Is  it  your  conception 
that  two  newspapers,  in  order  to 
be  separate  and  distinct,  must  be 
published  by  two  different  pub¬ 
lishers?” 

“No,”  Mr.  Wilson  replied.  “Not 
if  they  were  published  by  the 
same  man,  but  in  two  different 
cities.” 

Only  a  7-Day  ‘Field’ 

“Do  you  contend,”  the  Judge 
asked,  “that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  morning  field  and  an  evening 
field?” 

“I  certainly  do,”  Mr.  Wilson 
replied.  “So  far  as  the  advertiser 
is  concerned  the  field  is  seven  days 
a  week,  and  it  is  broadened  by  the 
competition  of  other  media  such 
as  radio  and  television.” 

“Is  it  your  contention,”  the 
Judge  inquired,  “that  you  have  a 
perfect  and  proper  dominance  ac¬ 
quired  through  years  of  effort?” 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Wilson  replied. 
“Perhaps  it  might  be  said  it  is 


the  result  of  virtue.” 

The  Judge  then  asked  what  the 
situation  would  be  if  a  national 
advertiser  wanted  to  use  only  the 
States. 

“He  could  use  the  States  daily 
and  Sunday,  or  he  could  use  the 
Times-Picayune  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day,  or  he  could  use  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  the  States  daily,” 
the  defense  attorney  answered. 
“He  would  have  three  choices.” 

“But  if  he  wanted  to  use  only 
the  States  daily?”  the  Judge  asked. 

“He  couldn’t  do  that,”  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  said. 

Monoply  Charges  Answered 
The  defense  attorney  then 
moved  on  to  the  charges  of  mon¬ 
opoly. 

“The  Government’s  counsel  ar¬ 
gued  here  that  our  so-called  at¬ 
tempt  to  monopolize  had  been  split 
up  into  five  separate  actions. 

“He  admitted  that  each  one 
considered  by  itself  amounted  to 
zero,  but  argued  that  when  the 
zeros  were  put  together  they  added 
up  to  10. 

“The  first  count  in  the  alleged 
attempt  to  monopolize  was  the 
purchase  of  the  States.  Colonel 
Ewing  had  to  sell  the  States.  The 
Item  was  trying  to  buy  it  and  the 
Times-Picayune.  when  it  heard  of 
the  situation,  stepped  in  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  States.  The  good¬ 
will  was  the  only  thing  worth¬ 
while  in  the  transaction.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  purchase  was  to  es¬ 
tablish  competition.” 

“Wasn’t  maintenance  of  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  afternoon  field  the 
result?”  Judge  Christenberry  asked. 

Mr.  Wilson  agreed. 

The  next  count,  Mr.  Wilson 
continued,  was  the  establishment 
of  a  unit  rate  for  classified  adver¬ 
tising  in  1935. 

“The  Item  at  that  time,  with  its 
morning  Tribune,  already  had  a 
unit  rate  on  classified  advertising, 
as  did  125  other  publishers,”  he 
noted.  “We  were  unique  in  hav¬ 
ing  separate  rates  up  to  that 
time. 

“The  Government  had  said  that 
in  1941  we  conspired  to  have  the 
Item  discontinue  its  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  but  the  Government  has 
skipped  that  after  its  own  witnesses 
testified  there  was  nothing  to  ’e 
charge. 

No  Proof  of  Loss 

“Now  we  come  down  to  1948.” 
The  defendants,  according  to  the 
Government  theory,  decided  they 
would  “fix”  the  Item  by  operating 
the  States  at  a  loss,  Mr.  Wilson 
said.  But  there  was  no  proof  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial  that  the  States  has 
lost  money  at  any  time,  the  de¬ 
fense  attorney  asserted. 

He  explained  adoption  of  the 
combination  rate  on  general  ad¬ 
vertising  by  stating:  “We  were 
trying  to  have  a  more  profitable 
operation.  In  doing  that  we  were 
not  doing  something  unusual  or 
abnormal.  It  was  the  normal, 
usual  and  reasonable  thing  to  do. 
We  had  no  purpose  other  than  to 
help  ourselves.” 

Referring  to  the  case  as  a 
EDITOR  & 


whole,  Mr.  Wilson  declared  he 
considers  it  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  “to  use  the 
case  as  a  lever  and  a  crowbar  to 
use  the  government’s  economic 
theories  as  to  how  a  newspaper 
business  should  be  run.” 

“The  price  of  doing  so,”  he  as¬ 
serted,  “is  the  price  of  economic 
freedom  and  the  price  of  what  the 
Sherman  Act  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect.” 

Judge  Christenberry  asked  the 
defense  attorney  if  it  was  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  economic  freedom  was 
the  freedom  to  force  an  adver¬ 
tiser  to  buy  advertising  in  a  paper 
he  did  not  want. 

Mr.  Wilson  replied,  “We  are 
private  citizens  engaged  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  We  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  to  anyone  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  do  so.  We  can  refuse 
to  sell.  We  have  just  as  much 
right  to  sell  as  a  block  or  s^a- 
rately.” 

The  Judge  commented  that  he 
considered  this  question  the  crux 
of  the  case. 

■ 

Judge  Exempts 
Several  Items 
From  Use  Tax 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Circuit 
Judge  Walter  B.  Jones  has  ruled 
that  paper,  ink,  printing  presses 
and  other  machinery  are  exempt 
from  Alabama’s  use  tax. 

Judge  Jones  ruled  that  news¬ 
papers  are  manufactured  products 
of  “tangible  personal  property" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

The  2%  use  tax,  which  increases 
to  3%  on  Oct.  1,  is  a  companion 
levy  to  Alabama’s  sales  tax.  It  is 
applied  to  commodities  brought  in 
from  outside  the  state. 

Exemptions  are  granted,  how¬ 
ever,  to  certain  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  finished  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  Judge  Jones  ruled  that 
these  exemptions  apply  to  news¬ 
papers. 

His  ruling,  however,  was  against 
the  newspapers  on  the  question  of 
applying  the  use  tax  to  such  items 
as:  tying-wire  for  bundles,  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  trade  publications, 
labels,  paste  and  similar  itenu. 
He  said  the  use  tax  must  be  paH 
on  these  items. 

He  described  “ink  and  paper”  as 
a  part  of  the  manufactured  prod¬ 
uct.  and  therefore  exempt  from 
the  use  tax. 

The  questions  were  brought  b^ 
fore  Judge  Jones  by  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser-Journal  in  an 
appeal  from  an  order  by  the  State 
EJepartment  of  Revenue  in  June. 
1950,  that  the  tax  must  be  paw 
on  all  machinery  and  supplies. 

The  House  of  Representative 
meanwhile,  voted  39-36  for  a  bin 
to"  regulate  political  advertisini 
rates.  However  the  House  later 
voted  61-11  to  reconsider  its  aC' 
tion  after  several  of  the  states 
publishers  charged  one  of  the 
sponsors  is  motivated  by  a  pO' 
sonal  grudge. 
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Thompson  Is  Recalled 
To  Handle  Royal  Tour 
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Ottawa — ^Walter  Scott  Thomp¬ 
son,  C.B.E.,  one  of  Canada’s  best- 
known  and  best-liked  publicity 
men,  has  been  called  out  of  re¬ 
tirement  to  handle  press,  radio 
and  picture  relations  for  the 
forthcoming  Canadian  tour  of 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh. 

The  former  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railways,  who  retired  Oct. 
22  last  when  he  reached  65,  now 
is  holidaying  in  London  with  Mrs. 
Thompson. 

Announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  came  from  Charles  Stein, 
under-secretary  of  state  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  making  tour 
arrangements.  The  Royal  couple 
is  expected  to  arrive  in  Canada 
early  in  October  for  a  three-week 
cross-country  tour. 

For  36  years,  with  time  out  for 
special  assignments  such  as  han¬ 
dling  press  arrangements  for  the 
1939  Royal  Tour,  conducting  other 
royalty  and  high  dignitaries 
through  Canada,  and  doing  a  war¬ 
time  public  relations  job  for  the 
Federal  Government,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  was  with  the  railways. 

On  two  occasions  he  chaperoned 
through  Canada  the  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  now  Duke  of  Windsor. 
He  did  the  same  job  for  visits  by 
such  dignitaries  as  the  late  David 
I  Lloyd  George  and  Earl  «BaIdwin, 
Queen  Marie  of  Rumania,  and 
more  recently,  Winston  Churchill, 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery,  Vis¬ 
count  Alexander  of  Tunis,  and 
many  others. 

The  huge — close  to  300-pound 
-;digure  of  Walter  Thompson  and 
his  genial  countenance,  have  domi¬ 
nated  the  stage  of  most  of  the 
major  news  events  in  Canada  in 
the  last  30  years. 

His  most  spectacular  job  was 
•hen  he  handled  the  press,  radio 
Md  picture  relations  throughout 
the  tour  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  by  the  King  and  Queen  in 
1939. 

Three  months  later,  when  the 
S^nd  World  War  broke,  Walter 
•rompson  again  was  called  to 
^blic  service  —  organizing  the 
Wartime  Information  Board  in 
t^tawa,  and  helping  with  the  nec- 
'sary,  but  distasteful  to  him,  job 
of  setting  up  a  censorship  system. 

Confidential? 

Bismarck,  N.  D. — From  State 
^  No.  19  of  the  Associated 
Fress  in  North  Dakota: 

It  was  on  a  bright,  sunny  day 
*!  I-SO  p.m.  A  Bismarck  gal  de- 
^d  her  ex-husband  hadn’t  been 
right  by  her.  So  she  sank 
*  five-inch  knife  in  his  back, 
“ashed  across  the  street  and  called 


the  cops.  She  confessed,  was 
taken  up  for  a  hearing  and  then 
tossed  in  the  hoose-gow. 

“But  it  all  happened  without 
any  Bismarck  newsmen  hearing 
about  it  until  8  p.m.  that  night! 

“What  makes  it  more  embar¬ 
rassing  is  the  fact  that  two  news¬ 
men  and  two  photographers 
(names  censored)  were  across  the 
street  when  the  stabbing  occurred. 
A  linotype  operator  at  the  Trih 
knew  all  about  it  and  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  somebody  to  send  a  story 
down  so  he  didn’t  bother  to  tell 
anybody  either.  A  reporter  called 
up  the  cops  about  2  p.m.  on  a 
routine  check  .  .  .  the  cops  figured 
he  must  have  the  stabbing  story 
and  didn’t  tell  him.” 


Polished  Performance 


Portland,  Me. — Byron  Israel- 
son,  police  reporter  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Press  Herald,  had  company 
on  the  late  night  shift  recently. 
His  company?  An  actor  from  a 
summer  theater  group. 

The  players  were  putting  on  a 
production  of  “Detective  Story” 
and  the  group  didn’t  want  the 
actor  slated  to  play  a  police  re¬ 
porter  to  make  any  mistakes. 

So  up  to  the  Press  Herald  city 
room  trudged  Milton  Burg  of  De¬ 
troit.  Byron  took  Burg  in  tow 
and  the  pair  spent  the  night  at 
police  headquarters  swapping 
stories  with  bigwigs. 

“But,  as  usual,”  bewailed  Israel- 
son,  “not  a  damn  thing  happened 
all  night  long.” 


3  Very  Busy  Hours 
On  Friday  the  13th 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — At  10:07  a.m. 
on  July  13,  Mike  Benevento,  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News  police  reporter, 
telephoned  City  Editor  Nelson 
Griswold. 

“Flash,”  Mike  yelled.  “Hold¬ 
up.  Black  Rock  Branch,  Marine 
Trust  Company,  Niagara  and  Ton- 
awanda  Streets.” 

“Go,”  answered  Mr.  Griswold 
so  quietly  no  one  within  reach  of 
him  knew  he  had  said  it.  No 
sooner  had  he  hung  up  than  Mr. 
Griswold  called  Chief  Photogra¬ 
pher  Cornelius  J.  Kennedy,  who 
dispatched  George  Butler  to  the 
bank.  Mr.  Kennedy  remained  in 
the  office  to  develop  and  print. 

Then  Mr.  Griswold  had  Lance 
Zavitz  on  rewrite  get  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  direct  to  the  bank  for  a 
first  edition  story  with  only  25 
minutes  to  go,  and  alerted  Jack 
Lycette,  News  editor,  and  Fred 
Kosslow,  picture  editor. 

Meantime,  Mike.  Benevento  was 
en  route  in  one  of  the  police  squad 
cars  on  what  he  later  described  as 
his  “wildest  ride,”  which  saw  90 
miles  an  hour  exceeded  several 
times.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived 
at  the  bank  than  the  police  radio 
flashed  that  a  station  wagon  with 
the  holdup  men  in  it  had  been 
cornered  about  five  miles  away. 

Off  they  went  at  90  miles  an 
hour  again  to  the  capture  scene. 

Butler  remained  at  the  bank 
long  enough  for  his  pictures  and 
then  headed  for  the  capture  scene. 

Mr.  Zavitz  had  just  completed 
writing  what  he  thought  was  the 
first  edition  story  when  the  cap¬ 
ture  flash  came.  He  was  on  the 
telephone  in  an  instant,  talking 
with  a  gasoline  station  attendant 
for  what  he  could  tell  of  the  cap¬ 
ture.  Suddenly  the  voice  of  Bene¬ 
vento  broke  in,  he  having  taken 
the  telephone  from  the  attendant. 

He  gave  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  suspects,  pointing 
out  one  of  them  was  from  Em¬ 
porium,  Pa.,  and  the  other  two 
had  long  police  records.  It  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  Emporium  man 
was  kidnapped  by  the  bandits.  He 
was  shot  by  a  policeman  in  the 
mistaken  belief  he  was  a  bandit 
as  the  get-away  car  was  halted. 

Assistant  City  Editor  Edwin  J. 
Lebherz  called  Emporium  for 


background  on  the  innocent  victim 
in  the  capture  and  wrote  that 
story.  Lebherz  also  recalled  that 
one  of  the  bandits  had  been  in 
city  court  the  day  previously  in 
an  auto  accident  case. 

J.  Edmund  DeCastro  was  as¬ 
signed  to  obtain  the  records  of  the 
two  criminals.  Ralph  Wallenhorst 
was  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  two 
men  for  any  material  and  pictures 
he  could  get.  He  learned  that  one 
bandit  had  been  married  in  jail. 

Robert  Van  Wagner  was  sent 
to  Tonawanda  Police  Headquarters 
and  then  to  the  capture  scene  for 
eye-witness  stuff. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fast  break¬ 
ing  developments,  Ralph  Hinkson 
called  in  from  another  picture  as¬ 
signment.  He  was  sent  to  Millard 
Fillmore  Hospital  to  get  pictures 
of  the  wounded  men  being  treated 
and  questioned.  Paul  Lawson 
also  went  to  the  hospital  for  in¬ 
terviews.  Meanwhile  Jerry  Wol- 
fert  rounded  up  the  story  at  the 
bank. 

The  entire  operation,  giving  the 
News  complete  coverage,  with  10 
pictures,  required  approximately 
three  hours. 


Gal  Reporter  Covers 
Strip-Tease  Joints 

Chicago — Edan  Wright,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  reporter,  who 
has  been  cast  in  many  roles  to 
bring  unusual  stories  to  Daily 
News  readers,  is  now  telling  the 
story  of  strip-tease  joints,  beer 
palaces  and  people  of  Calumet 
City’s  honky-tonk  row. 

She  has  been  working  as  a 
waitress  in  some  of  the  toughest 
spots  on  the  street  along  the  Illi- 
nois-Indiana  state  line.  She  talked 
with  strippers,  watched  them  in 
their  drink-cadging  operations,  and 
saw  how  suckers  are  taken  for 
their  roll. 

Previously,  Miss  Wright  has 
worked  in  such  reportorial  roles 
as  an  inmate  in  a  penitentiary,  a 
mental  hospital,  a  chorus  girl  in  a 
musical.  Loop  scrubwoman,  stu¬ 
dent  nurse.  Salvation  Army  lass, 
and  night  club  cigaret  girl. 


TV  PANTS  on  pretty  model  are  viewed  by  I.ois  Fegan,  Newhouse 
newspapers;  Dorothy  Parnell,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel;  and  Frances 
Harrin^on,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  attending  New  York  Dress 
Institute’s  17th  National  Press  Week. 


Plushy  PR  Job 

Fort  Worth — One  of  the  most 
lavish  press  “conferences”  in 
memory  of  Texas  newsmen  was 
staged  here  July  11  at  opening 
of  the  $2,000,000  Western  Hills 
Hotel. 

Scores  of  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  representatives  were 
guests  of  the  plush  hostelry  on 
the  eve  of  its  opening.  They  were 
invited,  with  wives  and  husbands, 
to  arrive  at  the  hotel  at  4  p.m. 
From  that  hour  until  after  mid¬ 
night  there  was  a  full  program, 
including  cocktails,  dining,  swim¬ 
ming,  dancing  and  floor  show. 

Guests  were  invited  to  remain 
overnight  in  the  hotel’s  luxurious 
cabanas  and  air  -  conditioned 
rooms,  built  around  a  beautiful 
outdoor  swimming  pool.  The  press 
“conference”  was  arranged  by 
Witherspoon  &  Ridings,  PR  firm. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

TV  Shows  Stimulate 
Newspaper  Reading 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Television’s  coverage  of  sched¬ 
uled  events  and  on-the-scene  re¬ 
porting  of  flash  stories  almost  al¬ 
ways  win  the  admiration  of  news¬ 
men.  It’s  when  the  tv  news  shows 
process  the  day-in  and  day-out 
files  of  copy  that  they  bog  down 
in  oratory,  diagrams  and  ticker 
tape. 

Both  United  Press  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  anxious  to 
overcome  some  of  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  shortcomings  of  tv  news 
presentations,  have  taken  steps 
recently  to  produce  better  news 
films.  U.P.  is  enlisting  the  know¬ 
how  of  20th  Century-Fox  Films 
and  INS  has  retained  Tom  J. 
Maloney,  a  tv  producer-director, 
to  help  in  development  of  its 
service  to  video  clients. 

2  New  ‘Discoveries’ 

But  that  isn’t  the  main  theme 
here  this  week.  Our  note  pad  is 
black  with  comment,  mostly  good, 
about  two  news-type  programs 
newly  “discovered”  on  local  chan¬ 
nels.  One  might  be  classed  as 
educational  while  the  other  is  en¬ 
tertainment.  Either  or  both  should 


be  an  editor’s  delight  and  a  cir¬ 
culator’s  joy,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  each  whets  the  appetite  for 
printed  news. 

First,  consider  “United  Or  Not,” 
which  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
presents  now  as  a  video  feature 
which  tops  the  radio  version  (from 
edited  tape)  in  many  respects. 
You  have  to  stay  with  the  show 
for  several  moments  to  overcome 
the  first  impression  that  it’s  just 
another  panel  of  reporters  badger¬ 
ing  a  notable  for  a  headline  or  a 
good  time. 

A  dozen  or  more  members  of 
the  working  press  from  the  United 
Nations  Correspondent  Associa¬ 
tion  take  this  weekly  opportunity 
to  draw  out  background  informa¬ 
tion  from  UN  statesmen  or  other 
VIPs  engaged  in  UN  activities. 
Quite  frequently  the  questioning 
results  in  spot  stories  and  in  the 
half-hour  the  serious-minded  view¬ 
er  can  pick  up  clarification  of 
complex  world  affairs.  There’s 
no  doubt  that  it  makes  for  easier 
digestion  of  the  UN  news  in  the 
next  day’s  paper. 


LA  PRENSA, 

EL  INTRANSIGENTE, 

LA  NUEVA  PROVINCIA 

These  three  Argentine  newspapers  were  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  aggression  ,  .  .  they  were  closed  by  the 
Argentine  Government  because  they  wanted 
to  be  free  to  speak. 

There  is  a  growing  threat  against  free  publish¬ 
ing  institutions  and  editors  in  several  countries 
of  this  hemisphere. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

One  way  is  to  build  up  a  strong  organization 
which  can  protect  freedom  of  the  press  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  facts  to  the  people. 

To  do  that  we  need  the  support  of  those  editors 
interested  in  this  fight  to  keep  the  press  free. 
Another  way  is  to  attend  our  next  meeting, 
which  shall  be  held  in  Montevideo,  from  the 
8th  to  the  12th  of  October,  1951. 

INTER-AMERICAN  PRESS  ASSN. 

347  Madison  Avnnne,  Snitn  1610,  Nnw  York  17,  N.  Y. 


A  reporter’s  pencil,  in  the  adroit 
hands  of  Chairman  John  Mac- 
Vane,  keeps  the  press  conference 
running  smoothly.  The  questions 
flow  from  the  man  (or  woman)  to 
whom  the  pencil  points.  Pierre 
Huss  of  INS,  Tom  Hamilton  of 
the  New  York  Times,  Peter  Kihss 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  or  Max 
Harrelson  of  AP  may  be  the  ones 
waiting  their  turn  to  shoot  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  questions,  in 
the  American  style  of  reporting. 

Foreign  Journalists  Participate 

The  pencil  will  pick  out,  too, 
the  journalists  of  other  nations. 
Some  explain  their  questions  by 
making  short  speeches.  Others 
plead  a  cause  or  advocate  a  course 
of  action  behind  the  cover  of  a 
question  mark. 

Their  points,  based  on  personal 
knowledge  of  a  situation  in  some 
far-away  land,  often  bring  out 
information  that  is  necessary  for 
a  complete  picture. 

Sometimes  diplomats  hedge  in 
their  answers.  (A  Swedish  states¬ 
man  once  paused  so  long  the  en¬ 
gineers  thought  the  program  had 
died.)  Some  er-and-ah  without 
telling  much.  But  most,  the  rec¬ 
ord  shows,  speak  up  plainly  and 
pointedly,  knowing  they  are  help¬ 
ing  not  only  the  newsmen  to 
understand  their  position  but  also 
are  enlightening  that  portion  of 
the  public  which  sits  in  on  the 
conference. 

The  differences  in  reporting 
techniques,  the  broken-English  and 
accents  of  the  foreign  newsmen, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  week’s 
VIP  add  up  to  an  educational 
experience  which  is  not  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  printed  paragraphs  of 
most  United  Nations  dateline  copy. 

Now  flick  to  CBS  and  watch 
the  way  John  Daly  makes  the 
most  of  “human  interest”  in  the 
news.  The  show,  “It’s  News  to 
Me,”  follows  the  pattern  of  tv 
quizzes,  with  a  panel  of  experts 
and  guest-of-the-week,  but,  again, 
don’t  be  deceived  by  the  first  im¬ 
pression. 

Where  News  Is  Fun 

For  here’s  a  charming  fellow 
who  adds  a  dash  of  poker  and 
brews  a  delightful  concoction  of 
news.  The  basic  idea  is  to  see 
how  much  the  experts  can  bluff 
the  visiting  “contestant”  into  ac¬ 
cepting  an  untrue  version  of  a 
news  incident.  If  the  contestant 
is  up-to-the-minute  in  newspaper 
reading  he  usually  walks  off  with 
the  prize  money. 

To  add  spice  to  the  program, 
Mr.  Daly  brings  some  stories  to 
life  by  presenting  the  people  who 
figured  in  them.  This  provides 
another  twist  to  the  guessing  busi¬ 
ness,  the  panel  being  given  two 
minutes  of  questioning  to  arrive 
at  identification.  News  pictures 
play  a  part  in  the  fun  also. 

The  viewing  audience  is  chal¬ 
lenged  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
news,  because  that  makes  watch¬ 
ing  the  show  even  more  fun,  and 
in  the  end  Mr.  Daly  has  made 
news-reading  is  palatable  as  the 
product  his  sponsors  sell. 


TV  Not  ffitting 
Readership  of 
Comics  Ads 

Has  television  had  any  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  readership  of  Sunday 
comics  as  an  ad  medium?  That’s 
the  question  treated  in  a  new  study 
sponsored  by  Metro  Sunday 
Comics. 

The  study,  conducted  by  Daniel 
Starch  &  Staff,  found  “no  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  in  the  level  of 
reading  (of  Metro  comics  ads) 
for  either  men  or  women  in  tv 
versus  non-TV  homes." 

According  to  Ray  Lyon,  Metro’s 
research  manager,  the  study  cov¬ 
ered  all  ads  in  Metro  comics  from 
December,  1950  through  Febru¬ 
ary,  1951.  Findings  are  based  on 
2,754  interviews;  1,327  in  tv 
homes  and  1,427  in  non-TV  homes. 
Interviews  were  evenly  divided 
between  men  and  women. 

Of  the  men  readers  in  tv 
homes,  22.1%  “noted”  the  comics 
ads  as  against  21.5%  in  non-Tv 
homes,  while  9.4%  and  9.0%  in 
TV  and  non-TV  homes,  respectively 
“read  most.” 

Women  readers  chalked  up 
higher  ratings,  with  26.4%  in  tv 
homes  “noting”  as  against  28.0r(i. 
Comics  ads  were  “read  most”  by 
11.3%  of  women  in  tv  homes 
and  12.0%  in  non-TV  homes. 

■ 

Woonsocket  Exposes 
Spur  Official  Inquiry 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. — The  city 
of  WocQsocket  was  figuratively 
shaken  to  its  foundation  by  stories 
published  in  the  Woonsocket  Call 
and  Providence  Journal  that  six 
unsuccessful  police  candidates 
were  told  they  would  have  to  pay 
$1,200  for  appointments. 

Within  hours  after  simultaneous 
exposes  in  both  the  Call  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin.  Gov.  Dennis  J. 
Roberts  instructed  Atty.  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Powers  to  reconvene  the 
Grand  Jury  to  investigate  the  al¬ 
legations. 

Meanwhile,  liquor  licenses  of 
six  saloons  and  cafes  in  Manville, 
R.  I.,  were  suspended  by  the  state 
.liquor  control  adminislraton,  in 
an  action  which  followed  the  Call’s 
stories  that  strip-tease  dancing  was 
being  allowed  in  the  cafes. 

■ 

Wine  Group  Readies 
Wine  Week  Promotion 

San  Francisco — A  $7,000  “win¬ 
ner’s  choice”  wine  promotion  con¬ 
test  which  will  reward  retailers 
with  prizes  and  profits  will  hi^- 
light  this  year’s  National  Wine 
Week,  Oct.  13-20,  according  to 
Wine  Institute. 

The  Wine  Advisory  Board  is 
currently  preparing  illustrated  d^ 
scriptions  of  methods  employed  by 
last  year’s  contest  winners  to  aid 
retailers  in  planning  National 
Wine  Week  promotions.  Suggested 
newspaper  ads  and  free  mats  will 
be  available. 
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R.  L  Papers  Win 
Court  Decision 
To  See  Records 

Providence,  R.  T.  —  A  three- 
year  fight  for  the  right  to  inspect 
tax  abatement  records  of  the  city 
of  Pawtucket  was  won  by  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin  this  week  when  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Boston  up¬ 
held  a  district  court  decision. 

Pawtucket  officials  were  en¬ 
joined  from  withholding  records 
from  reporters  in  a  federal  court 
order  in  June,  1950.  The  Circuit 
Court  decision  made  this  injunc¬ 
tion  permanent. 

Discrimination  and  not  freedom 
of  the  press  was  the  basis  on 
which  the  Circuit  Court  ruled. 
Judge  Peter  Woodbury  wrote.  By 
deciding  the  case  on  this  narrower 
issue  of  discrimination,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  matter 
of  a  free  press,  the  court  said. 

Journal-Bulletin  reporters  were 
balked  in  their  efforts  to  get  copies 
of  the  Pawtucket  tax  abatement 
records  of  1947.  Joseph  A.  Kelly, 
manager  of  the  Journal-Bulletin’s 
Pawtucket  office,  and  other  re¬ 
porters  repeatedly  were  refused 
access  to  the  records  by  Pawtucket 
officials. 

Released  to  I.ocal  Paper 

On  Jan.  21,  1948,  Mayor  Mc¬ 
Coy  of  Pawtucket  announced  the 
list  would  be  released  to  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  Times.  At  the  same  time 
the  Pawtucket  Board  of  Aldermen 
passed  an  ordinance  which  re¬ 
quired  that  City  Council  grant 
permission  for  any  person  to  see 
the  abatements.  The  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  brought  mandamus  proceed¬ 
ings  to  compel  Pawtucket  officials 
to  make  the  list  available. 

Two  days  later,  Feb.  9,  Paw¬ 
tucket  City  Council,  at  Mayor 
McCoy’s  suggestion,  passed  a 
resolution  opening  the  lists  to  the 
Pawtucket  Times. 

The  Journal  Company  failed  in 
the  mandamus  action  on  proced¬ 
ural  grounds.  Meanwhile  it  had 
started  the  action  in  Federal 
court. 

Freedom  of  the  press  was  not 
an  issue.  Judge  Woodbury  held, 
because  Pawtucket  officials  had 
granted  the  Pawtucket  Times  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  records  “but  denied 
like  access  to  its  competitor,  the 
Providence  Journal.” 

“To  be  sure,”  the  decision  con¬ 
tinued,  “the  denial  is  not  direct 
and  categorical,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  effective.  Postponement,  eva¬ 
sion  and  rebuff  by  the  city  officiaK 
ure  as  effective  as  outright  re¬ 
fusal.” 

Entitled  to  See  and  to  Publish 

Judge  Woodbury  called  specific 
xttention  to  the  difference  between 
court  records  and  municipal  rec¬ 
ords  such  as  those  at  issue  in  the 
Journal  case. 

“Traditionally,  courts  have  ex¬ 
ercised  the  power  to  impound 
*beir  records  when  circumstances 


warranted  such  action,”  the  de¬ 
cision  noted,  “but  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  comparable  power 
of  municipal  officials  with  respect 
to  the  fiscal  records  of  their  mu¬ 
nicipality.  Indeed  the  existence  of 
such  a  power  would  be  quite  at 
variaiKe  with  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  as  developed  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

Evidence  in  the  case  made  it 
clear  that  the  tax  abatement  rec¬ 
ords  were  public  and  that  the 
Journal  Company  and  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  “are  entitled  under  state 
law  to  inspect  those  records,” 
Judge  Woodbury  wrote.  In  a 
footnote  he  added:  “It  is  not  dis¬ 
puted  that  if  the  plaintiffs  have 
the  right  of  inspection  they  also 
have  the  right  of  publication.” 

Abatement  lists  sought  by  the 
Journal  were  published  during  the 
fight  for  access  to  the  records. 
They  were  furnished  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  by  the  Pawtucket  Times  and 
were  published  by  the  Providence 
papers  as  “unofficial.”  Until  they 
could  gain  access  to  the  original 
records.  Journal  -  Bulletin  editors 
have  refrained  from  publishing  any 
stories  about  contents  of  the  tax 
lists. 

■ 

Lebanon  Daily  News 
Gets  9  Test  Pages 

Lebanon,  Pa.  —  Youngstown 
“Jet  Action”  electric  dishwashers 
has  purchased  nine  full  page  ads 
in  the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
as  part  of  a  market  test  for  a  sat¬ 
uration  campaign. 

In  addition  to  these  nine  pages, 
each  of  the  four  local  dealers  will 
run  ads  so  that  there  will  be  at 
least  one  newspaper  ad  every  day 
of  the  eight-week  promotion. 

While  other  media  will  be  used, 
the  Daily  News  will  be  the  basic 
medium. 


Peron  to  Pay 
Mere  $1,300,000 
For  La  Prensa 

The  Peron  Government  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  this  week  began  its  offi¬ 
cial  theft  of  La  Prensa’s  property, 
paying  a  paltry  $1,366,915  for 
plant  and  equipment  which  would 
bring  more  than  $10,000,000  on 
the  open  market. 

With  court  approval  of  the  valu¬ 
ation — 18,854,0()0  pesos — an  agent 
of  the  dictatorship  deposited  the 
sum  and  then  officials  moved  into 
the  main  La  Prensa  building.  The 
court  valued  the  buildings — plant 
and  business  office — at  7,827,000 
pesos  ($567,457)  and  the  rest  of 
the  newspaper’s  vast  properties  at 
10,627,000  pesos  ($769,557). 

Unpacked  Press  Included 

Independent  appraisers  have  ad¬ 
vised  the  owners  of  La  Prensa.  In¬ 
valid  Ezequiel  Paz  and  his  sister, 
Zelmira  Paz  de  Anchorena,  that 
their  property  is  worth  between 
$10,875,000  and  $14,500,000.  The 
paper  had  a  circulation  of  400,000 
daily  and  500,000  Sunday  when 
it  was  shut  down  last  January  by 
a  vendors’  strike. 

Among  the  properties  which 
the  government  is  taking  over  is 
a  new  printing  press,  still  un¬ 
packed.  which  cost  more  than 
$1,000,000  when  it  was  bought. 

Judge  Jose  Sartoriu  has  placed 
strings  on  the  money  deposited 
by  the  government.  La  Prensa’s 
former  owners  can  draw  against 
the  account  only  if  they  can  prove 
that  all  judgments,  attachments, 
injunctions  and  assessments  have 
been  satisfied. 

While  the  government  completes 
its  expropriation,  in  fulfillment  of 
President  Peron’s  pledge  to  hand 


IT’S  ILLEGAL  for  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  seize  the  plant  of 
the  Communist  newspaper  Hoy,  Urgency  Court  held  this  week,  order¬ 
ing  return  of  the  property  to  its  owners.  This  was  the  second  time 
the  Government  lost,  on  ground  seizure  violated  the  free  press  clause 
in  Cuba’s  constitution.  Picture  shows  police  and  s<ildiers  outside  Hoy 
plant  before  court  ruled. 


it  over  to  the  workers,  attorneys 
for  the  former  owners  hope  to 
press  legal  action  aimed  at  de¬ 
claring  the  seizure  unconstitutional 
and  the  price  “laughable.” 

Dispatches  from  Buenos  Aires 
also  disclosed  that  newsprint  from 
Finland  is  still  being  delivered  to 
La  Prensa’s  account.  Out  of  a 
shipment  of  1,887  rolls  arriving 
this  week,  745  were  consigned  to 
the  closed  paper. 

La  Prensa’s  owners  are  facing 
a  suit  for  32,000.000  pesos  ($2,- 
320,0(X))  for  back  customs  duties 
claimed  on  newsprint  and  they 
have  been  ordered  to  pay  3,000,- 
000  pesos  ($217,000)  for  alleged 
infringements  of  income  taxes. 

Pay  Suit  Is  Filed 

This  week  Senora  Eva  Peron’s 
Social  .\id  Foundation  filed  suit 
against  the  former  owners  to  re¬ 
cover  3,027,713  pesos  ($219,509) 
paid  last  month  to  employes  of 
the  paper  after  the  management 
had  discontinued  salary  payments. 

The  former  general  manager, 
Manuel  Constenia,  has  refused  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  employes 
for  severance  pay,  asserting  that 
La  Prensa  has  not  discharged  any 
of  them  and  while  in  control  of  its 
assets  it  always  paid  salaries 
promptly. 

“Later  developments.”  his  state¬ 
ment  said,  “cannot  be  construed 
as  reason  for  discharge,  since  they 
were  solely  and  exclusively  the 
result  of  a  ‘major  force’  that  de¬ 
prived  La  Prensa  of  the  control 
of  its  assets.  La  Prensa  does  not 
deny,  never  has  denied,  and  never 
will  deny  the  rights  of  its  per¬ 
sonnel.” 

Dr.  .Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  the 
paper’s  publisher,  has  been  in  exile 
in  Uruguay  since  escaping  arrest 
shortly  before  the  Peron-bossed 
congressional  committee  instigated 
expropriation. 

■ 

Frank  Filan  on  Critical 
List  After  Surgery 

Los  Angeles — Frank  Filan,  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  photographer,  was 
in  a  critical  condition  this  week 
after  an  operation  for  a  brain  tu¬ 
mor  July  13. 

Mr.  Filan,  who  is  chief  of  the 
AP  picture  bureau  here,  collapsed 
at  his  desk  several  months  ago. 

Six  blood  transfusions,  all  sup¬ 
plied  by  local  newsmen,  were 
necessary. 

Mr.  Filan  was  Los  .Angeles  bu¬ 
reau  chief  before  the  war  and 
spent  almost  the  entire  war  in  the 
Pacific.  He  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  photographing  the  Marines’  as¬ 
sault  on  Tarawa. 

■ 

Price  Increases 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  Albany 
Times-Union  (Hearst)  has  raised 
its  Sunday  price  from  15c  to  20c. 

«  *  * 

Ottawa  —  The  Journal  and 
Citizen  have  increased  their  home 
delivery  price  from  25c  to  30c  a 
week  and  have  also  boosted  mail 
rates. 
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TTS  Circuits  cir.'  Cose  Returned 

continued  from  page  9  ^as  been  delivering  22  galleys  Chicago— In  a  case  involving 

_ _ _ — _  of  tyi«  a  day,  near  capacity  for  Imdrin,  a  patent  medicine,  the 

system  causes  newspapers  to  look  Using  the  tape,  a  type-  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  here  sent 

alike  is  entirely  unjustified.  They  casting  machine  will  set  seven  the  case  back  to  Judge  Walter  J. 
pointed  out  that  13  different  faces  hnes  a  minute  (newest  model  will  LaBuy  ot  U.  b.  District  Court, 
of  type  in  7  point,  7 Vi  point  or  8  set  from  10  to  12  lines,  twice  instructing  him  to  determine  if 
point  already  are  available — all  what  manual  operation  will  pro-  there  was  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
using  the  same  TTS  tape.  ‘fnce.  lieve  the  charge  was  true  that  the 

“As  editors,  we  had  to  start  all  Operators  (CTU  members)  of  company’s  advertising  was  mis- 
over  again  in  guiding  copy,”  said  Teletypesetters  are  being  trained  leading  the  public.  Complaint  had 
Mr.  Akers.  “Instead  of  filing  our  without  much  difficulty  from  been  filed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
best  stories  and  then  shorts  and  among  Teletype  operators.  Commission, 

markets,  we  file  like  a  newspaper 

makes  up — from  back  to  front.  -  '  ■ 

That  is  a  procedure  of  filing  that 

editors  love.  They  want  the  news  ^  m 

‘’“po^VsSceT'onUnued  Mr.  ClaSStfled  SeCtlOlt 

Akers,  “on  our  Oklahoma  wire  we 
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don’t  send  it.’’ he  added.  “Just  like  ^  JJS'  52 

a  telegraph  editor  on  a  paper,  our  re«uits  obtalnabla  upon  appUcatlon). 

filidg  rditor  lay,  it  aside  for  later 

developments.  After  one  and  one-  ADTBKTUlHa  Aamttm  ekarcd  at  «■»  Nattonat  otaa,ulad  lata 

half  or  two  hours  of  inside  stuff,  1«m  eomnnUBoa.  (laqoir*  for  rotM.) 

the  Page  1  news  goes  out.  All  the  Count  so  uni  toper  Une  (Box  wonUnr  take*  27  nnlU).  No  abbrerlatlono. 
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papers  on  me  circuit  go  to  press  hold  in  otrictest  confidence. 

from  12:30  to  2  P.  M.” 
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knows  what  is  in  sight  for  Page  ^  ,.3052 

1,  Mr.  Akers  said,  along  with 

wordage  or  linage,  enabling  the  ■  .  . 

editor  to  lay  out  his  dummy.  The  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

informed  that  a  certain  Newspaper  Brokers  Newspaper  Appraisers 

Washington  story  of  500  lines  (5  — nnvi.'ini.  vT»i  ai  fVFnRMATrnv  '  - 
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words  to  a  line)  is  coming.  Daily  Newspaper  Properties.  Tax  and  all  other  puijioses. 

After  the  Page  1  news  is  sent,  w.  H.  Glover  Oo-  Ventura,  California.  ^  g  BENTHUYSEN 
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Count  30  units  per  Une  (Box  wording  takes  27  unlti).  No  abbrevlatlona. 
Add  16c  lor  Box  serrloe — BopUeo  mailed  dally.  Box  holders'  IdentlUas 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Editor  £  PublUher  rmtentoa  tho  right  to  odit  all  copy, 
DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.II.  (After  Last  MaU) 
Pheaa  BRyaat  9-3052 


.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ..  Buy  or  sell,  write  us.  Jack  R.  Lyddon, 

categories:  1.  Any  breaking  sto-  lOie  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
ries,  bulletin  preceeds  for  stories  California  dailies,  weeklies. 
already  sent  or  short  substitute  Snyder,  3570  Prances  Ave. 

Venice,  California 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Newspaper  Brokers  _ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

confidential  infokjhation  newspaper  valuations 

Newspaper  Properties.  Tax  and  all  other  puijioses. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California.  ^  g^  VAN  BEN'THUVSEN 

Middlewest  Dailies — ^Weeklies  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Buy  or  sell,  write  us.  Jack  R.  Lyddon,  - 

1016  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES.  “AY  ®IWTI^M 

J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Prances  Ave.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

_ Venice,  California  m  at 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  Publications  for  Sale 

Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  FLOURISHING  weekly  in  growing 

and  sold  without  publicity. _  Illinois  county  seat.  Potential 

PACIFIC  COAST,  sound  investments  semi-weekly.  ^,000  down. 

in  good  newspaper  properties.  J.  R.  UNOPPOSED  weekly  has  record  of 

Gabbert,  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal,  steady,  big  profits.  $25,000  down  buys 


leads.  2.  Markets  (tabulation  is  brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  PubUcations  for  Sale 

no  problem).  3.  Stuff  for  tomor-  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  FLOURISHING  weekly  in  growing 

row,  a  backlog  of  tape  that  can  and  sold  without  publicity. _  N.  Illinois  county  seat.  Potential 

be  held  for  release  pacific  coast,  sound  investments  semi-weekly.  ^,000  down. 

i„  n"  in  good  newspaper  properties.  J.  R.  UNOPPOSED  weekly  has  record  of 

Popular  I  attem  (Sabbert,  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal.  steady,  big  profits.  $25,000  down  buys 

“This  is  a  pattern  that  most  FOR  3I  YEARS— We  have  dealt  in  •  ^  physical  plant  in  one  of  Wis- 

newenanf^TQ  i»nHnrQp  ”  cniH  A/fr  nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide,  ^nsin  s  richest  hUl«  towns.  Larry 

newspapers  endorse,  said  Mr.  Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  ■Towe  Agency,  1807  S.  Shore.  Holland, 

Akers.  When  we  go  into  the  seller.  Michigan. _ 

mornine  field,  the  techniniie  will  _  t.EN  FEIG-HNER  AGEiNCY  GROWING  Smith  Eastern  Weeklv 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ PubUcations  for  Sale _ 

TWO  SUPER  OAUFORNIA 
WEEKLIES.  Under  single  control. 
Gross  $153,000.  Increasing.  Deflnits 
daily  possibilities.  Ray  Campbell, 
4101  W,  3rd  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cslit. 
RARE  OPIHIRTUNITY  for  man  with 
$40,000  down  payment  to  pick  up 
small  daily  with  big  potential  in  one 
of  nation's  most  desired  locations. 
Present  owners  _  unable  to  finance 
necessary  expansion.  Owner  might  re¬ 
main  if  interested  party  needs  man¬ 
agement  or  advertising  help.  This 
property  will  be  withdrawn  if  financ¬ 
ing  obtained,  so  quick  action  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Reply  Box  2233,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.  Gross 
$20,000.  Circulation  2.50().  Fine 
equipment.  Asking  $25,000  including 
building.  $12,500  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll 
&  Associates.  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. 

PubUcatioua — ^Wanted 


WANT  TO  BUY 

Daily  Newspaper 

IN  SOUTHERN  TERRITORY 
Not  necessarily  big  city. 

Medium  siie  town  will  be  considered. 
Reply  to:  Box  2125,  Editor  &  Publisher 


TO  BUY  into  small  northeastern  daily. 
I’ll  run  editorial  end,  you  take  rest. 

Box  2145,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DAILY  WlANTIiD:  College  town  5,000 
to  15,000  population  within  400  miles 
Chicago.  (5linet  will  buy  NOW.  Bai- 
ley-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv.,  Box 
396.  Salina.  Kansas. _ 

TVVO  young  men  want  to  lease  daily 
anywhere.  You  provide  right  news¬ 
paper,  we’ll  supply  work  and  profit. 
You  retire.  Both  draft  exempt.  Have 
20  years'  editorial,  print  shop  experi¬ 
ence  between  us,  one  B.J.  degree. 
Box  2231,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

UNOPPOSED  daily  3,000-10,000  class 
wanted  by  qualified,  well  financed 
buyer.  Strictly  confidential.  Box  2210, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN  newspaperman  has  $10,000 
as  full  or  part  payment  for  sound 
weekly  in  either  Florida  or  California. 
Send  full  details  and  copy  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Box  22132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion  Servlcca 


morning  field,  the  technique  will 
be  different.  Stories  will  be  but- 


ek  AUEiNUY  GROWING  South  Eastern  Weekly 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  grossing  $50,000,  asking  $50,000  with 


.  .  ,  ,  DAILIES  AND  WISEKLIES  u».., 

toned  up  and  there  will  be  no  bought  and  sold.  We  specialize  in  'I’EXAiS  weekly,  rich  oil  and  farming 
need  for  precedes.  It  will  be  sound,  investment-type  properties  in  area,  grossing  $34,000,  asking  $15,000 
oorla.-  '  all  southwestern  and  Southern  states,  down,  J.  R.  Manley  and  Co.,  2013  Re- 


go  daily  soon. 


Dignified,  confidential  treatment  of  all  public  Bank 


“It  all  shakes  down  to  us  doine  inquiries  and  negotiations. 

.  .  -  .  . ^  TT>  Tfia  *  XTT  ■B'TT  «. 


ling,  Dallas,  Texas. 


a  POod  sharp  of  fhp  pHit.no  ”  hp  J-  MANLEY  &  CO.  EEAyi.vo  BKirisn 

a  gooa  snare  ot  ine  editing,  tie  2221  Fort  Worth  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas,  weekly  newspaper  in  prosperous 

added  ‘We  include  subheads  and  - dailies  or  weeklies -  iSSsinTtnd^/oTliM^^^ 

plant.  Only  newspaper.  $87,500  with 

Typographical  corrections  are  ^12  Boston  BlUg. _ Denver,  Colg.  minimum  $40,000  cash.  Stand  strict 

not  madp  anH  prrorc  of  fapt  paoiLr  FOR  better  newspaper  properties,  investigation.  Good  reason  for  selling, 

nor  made  and  errors  or  tact  easily  selection  dailies,  weekfies.  Genuine  inquiries  only  invited.  Box 


LEADING  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
weekly  newspaper  in  prosperous  in¬ 
dustrial  area.  Grossing  over  $80,000 
advertising  and  job  printing.  Modern 
plant.  Only  newspaper.  $8'7,500  with 


SELL-ON-SIGHT 
CLASSIFIED  CAMPAIGNS 
niAT  PAY  OFF  FOR  YEARS  I 

LBARN  how  you,  too,  can  gain  and 
hold  Classified  advertisers  by  mint 
the  HP  Campaigner.  Let  me  tell  yon 
how  Jim  Slep,  Altoona  Mirror: 
Charles  Boyer,  l^ng  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  ;  and  many  other  CAMs  turn  its 
ad-idea«  into  Image.  The  HP  Cam¬ 
paigner  is  typical  of  the  many  profit- 
packed  sections  in  each  monthly  re¬ 
lease  of  the  Howard  Parish  Service- 
Write  for  details  today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  NW  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


2218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


are  corrected  by  sending  out  a  ODETT  &  ODE'IT,  Brokers  22 18,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

kill  on  a  certain  piece  of  copy,  P-  0-  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif.  - 

Mr.  Akers  explained.  investments  in  selected  PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLIES — chain 

The  Teletvne«!etter  rarn'pc  o  of  3,  all  exclusive  in  fields.  Territory 

ine  leietypesetter  carries  53  Stypes  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  covered  over  30,000  population,  paid 

words  3.  minute,  while  the  Tele-  5,  Cahf.  _  circulation,  all  printed  in  modern 

type  printer  carries  60  TTS  re-  PROSPEBOUS  lows,  Nebraska,  South  plant.  Duplex  press,  2  Linos,  Lud- 

i _  Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch,  low,  strip  caster,  etc.,  and  job  depart- 

quinng  six  electric  impulses  to  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  inent.  Gross  over  $70,000,  net  over 
each  letter  while  Teletype  requires  '  iVpwcnnru^r  r^nimcoinrc  22%.  Growth  has  been  steady  and 

onlv  five  re  ^  newspaper  counselors  profitable.  Owner  wants  to  sell  and 

■  ,  r  1  J-  -  e  WORRIED  about  rising  costs!  Out-  has  set  price  less  than  gross.  Terms 

However,  by  careful  editing  of  side  viewpoint  may  help  you.  Corre-  and  financing  at  5%.  This  is  an  un- 
the  news  and  nackavinu  of  the  spondence  invited  without  obligation,  usual  opportunity  for  a  responsible 
A  ,,  Publishers  Service.  Box  3132,  (Jreens-  man  with  $20,000  cash.  Box  2203, 

Wire  for  the  day,  the  newspapers  boro,  North  Carolina.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_  Cartoons— Features 

urw-TTPU _ PARENTS’  PROBLEMS  is  the  No.  1 

«  m  weekly  features  for  your  family  cir- 

fields.  Territory  julation.  Dr.  Donald  M.  Maynard  an- 
population,  pnul  swers  questions  of  parents  of  children 
nted  m  modern  ^icth  through  the  teens— from 

1’  2  Linos,  Luu-  thumbsucking  to  dating.  Special  termi 
.,0*000^®“  depart-  months.  Write  or  wire  for 

>70,000,  net  over  sample  releases.  Family  Features,  810 
been  steady  and  Broadway,  Nashville  2.  Tennessee. 

'ants  to  sell  and  - - - ^ 

lan  gross.  Terms  NEW  SERIES  of  religions  Spotlignt 
This  is  an  un-  proofs  now  available.  1947  rates  rt- 
br  a  responsible  main  in  effect.  For  information  write 
cash.  Box  2203,  to  Midwest  Syndicate,  334  St.  Charlei 
St.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  21,  1951 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Correapondcnts _ 

SUPPLYING  special  stories,  reports, 
sews,  etc.,  from  Boston  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  All  publications.  R.  A.  WOOP, 
11  Whittier  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


tibniiy  Services 

ALMA  JACOBUS 

LIBRARY  CONSULTANT 
Specializing  in 
Newspaper  Libraries 
872  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.Y, 

_ Press  Ettaeeii _ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
788  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  T. 

_ Phone:  SPring  7-1740 _ 

Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PCNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex,  and 

_ Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs  .  . _ 

CROSS  -  PILES 

NEWSPAPER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected.  Prompt  service  anywhere. 
Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — ^Write 
211  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 

Cherry  1-3305 _ Yellowstone  2-444S 

E.  P.  WIALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  _ _ Illinois 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  T. 
PHONE  WATKINI?  4-2010 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

_ _ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

POIVTZ  BROS. 

TUBULAR  service  for  tubular  owners 
by  former  Duplex  Goss  erectors,  press¬ 
men  stereotypers.  Specializing  in 
tubular  equipment.  Years  of  experi¬ 
ence  all  models.  Moving,  erecting,  dis¬ 
mantling,  repairing.  TVouble  shooting 
a  specialty.  Nationwide  service.  Im¬ 
prove  your  printing.  Write,  wire, 
phone.  417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10, 
Ohio.  Madison  4266. 


machinery  aaii  SUEELHS 


Cmpaifag  Roam _ 

fH)K  S.\L?'- — ^Model  5  Linotype,  pur¬ 
chased  new  in  1944,  Teletypesetter 
equipped.  Complete  with  mats,  motor, 
and  Teletypesetter  operating  unit — 
14,000.00.  Now  in  operation  but  can 
be  delivered  within  30  days.  The 

Camden  (Arkansas)  News. _ 

SAVE  one-third  on  Newspaper  turtles. 
Top  Quality.  Write  for  literature. 
L.  &  B.  Sales  Company,  Box  660, 

Elkin.  North  Carolina. _ 

tor  SALE  — REAL  BARGAINSI 
Model  8  Linotypes,  fast  distribution, 
»  magazines,  molds,  etc.  $2,500  each. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES, 
377  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
model  30  LINOTYPE  with  Mohr 
•aw  and  quadder,  mold  cooler.  Mats 
available — 8.  10,  12.  18,  24.  and  30 
pt.  Metro  series.  Machine  available 
immediately.  Price  $7,300  with  mats, 
•7.000  without.  Can  he  seen  at  The 
^umhian.  1000  Broadway,  Vancouver, 
"•shington. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

TWO  DSJ  VARITYPERS,  slightly 
jsed,  complete  et^nipment  including 
Pototype  of  a  university  newspaper 
going  off  Varityper  offset.  Offer!  Box 
2120.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

INTERTYPES 

“O'’  Intertypes  S12835,  $14869  with 
qnadding  attachment. 

”0”  Intertype  $12835,  with  qnad¬ 
ding  attachment. 

03SM  "7867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8,  14. 

4.50  Goss  Mat  Roller 

72D  Goes  Shaver 

NORTHFIRN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

Mail  Room 

ADDHESSOGRAPH  and  Elliott  Ad¬ 
dressing  machines,  completely  rehnilt; 
save  up  to  50%.  All  models  available 
including  plafes,  frames,  cabinets,  etc. 
Get  one  prices  before  buying.  MAIL¬ 
ING  MACHINES,  INC.,  1911  Pine 
Street.  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

SPEED.AUMAT 

MAILER 

Addresses  11.000  papers  per  hour. 
Uses  metal  stencils 

A  54  page  deliveries 

Wrapper  device  optional 

Illustrations  A  samples  available, 

JOHN  W.  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Newsfile  Binders 

0.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWSFIIJ:  Binders — Monmonth.  Ill. 
CUSTOM  BUILT— GUARANTEED 

Newspilnl 

NEIVBPRINT  AVAILABLE 

Box  1840. 

Editor  A  Publisher 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolla.  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  July  shipment 
and  eontinnous  hookings.  Inquiries 
invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply 
Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon  9-3870. 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls— 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35  52%,  70'.  30"  diam¬ 
eter.  Box  158.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ONE  of  N.  Y.'s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE  commenc¬ 
ing  January  of  next  yeur  for  Publish¬ 
ers  agreeable  help  finance  installation 
of  new  machine  in  Canadian  Mill  now 
operating.  If  interested  write  for  de¬ 
tails.  Box  2148.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED — Need  extra 
70-inch  rolls.  Will  pay  premium.  The 
Expresa.  Red  Oak.  Iowa. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS.  Sheets.  Any  size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  .ALgonqnin  4-8729.  N.Y 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS.  nheetB.  any  siz^.  Phone  (New 
Yorlt)  ORamprev  7-f>2J^S. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Rolls  only.  Inquiries  invited. 
CAN.ADIAN  PAPER  CORP. 

280  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 
Murray  Hill  9-1169 

Fhofo-Engravhif  Rqnlpmcnf 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  Plate  Beveler 
Rehnilt.  $185.  E.  E.  Augustine,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa. 

Press  Room 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive! 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 

Boise.  Idaho 

ELBXJTRIO  DRIVE,  160  HP  Reliance 
motor  with  IS  HP  starting  motor  and 
control  board;  direct  current.  Statea- 
man  Publishing  Co.,  Salem,  Oregon. 


MACHINERY  and  SUEELIES  1 
Press  Room 


6  HOE  VERTICAL  UNITS 

SUPER  Production  Presses;  2  Pairs 
Double  Folders;  2  Drives  and  Control¬ 
lers;  Rubber  Rollers,  late  news  de¬ 
vices,  21pj  inch  Cutoff.  Complete 
stereo.  Will  sell  as  a  6  unit  press  or 
two  3  unit  presses.  Can  be  inspected 
in  daily  operation  at  Washington 
(  D.  C.)  Times-Herald. 


16-PAGE  HOE  UNIT 

With  Yi  and  page  Folders,  A.C. 
Drive.  Comi»Iete  Stereo;  23  9/16  inch 
Cut-off;  end  Feed. 


24-48  PAGE  HOE  UNITS 

THREE  Units;  22%  inch  cut-off;  A.C. 
Drive ;  complete  Stereo  with  Pony 
Autoplate. 


32-64  Page  Goss  Octuple 

PERFECT  condition:  A.C.  Drives; 
21 '4  inch  cut-off;  end  feed;  ideal  for 
Color. 


Scott  Multi-type  Units 

EITHER  4  or  5  Unit  Press;  A.C. 
Drive;  Steel  Cylinders;  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings;  22)4  inch  cut-off.  Perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 


SCOTT  COLOR  PRESS 

8  CYLINDERS,  hard  packing,  J4  inch 
plates,  high  speed.  Ideal  for  tabloid 
comics. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


FOR  S.\LE — Goss  Cox-O-Type  press 
No.  402.  practically  new.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation  now.  Journal,  Hope,  Ar¬ 
kansas^ _ 

PRINTERS  BARGAINS 

“EVERYTHING  FOR 
THE  PRINTER” 

Largest  stock  In  the  country. 

Get  our  prices  before  buying 
COMPLETE  PLANTS — 
BOUGHT  *  SOLD 

CRAFTSMEN 
MACHINERY  CO. 

57.5  ATL-ANTIC  AVE.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

FOUR-rOIX)R  GOSS  Rotary  Press.  32 
pages,  donhle  folders,  rubber  rollers, 
stereotype  equipment.  AC  motor.  Send 
for  specifications.  Box  2222,  Editor 
X-  Publisher. 


16  PAGE  GOSS 
Rotary  Press 

lyength  of  sheet  cutoff  2234* 

AC  Motor  Drive 

Curved  Stereotype  machinery. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  St..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


FIRST  BEST  Price  Takes  It:  one  8 
page  rotary  Hoe  Printing  Unit.  News 
Leader.  Richwood,  West  Virginia. 

FOR  SALE:  72"  Cameron  type  8 
model  10  Slitter — ^Rewinder,  suitable 
for  newsprint  rolls.  Box  2146,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  23  9/16"  length 
5000  lb.  metal  pot  with  pump 
CURVED  Plate  Routers 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise. _ Idaho 

32  PAGE  HOE  2  UNIT 
NEW1SPAPER  Press.  22  %"  cut-off, 
Double  Folders,  Rubber  Rollers.  Jones 
Tsnsions,  Peny  auto-plate  and  com¬ 
plete  Stereotype  Equipment.  Can  be 
seen  operating. 

PRTNTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  T,  N.  Y. 


MACHLNERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


HOE 


DCUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
22%"  Page  Cutoff 
6  Units  &  2  Folders 

2  100  HP  MOTOR  DRIVES 
AUTERNATING  CURRENT 
220  VOLTS,  3  PHASE.  60  CYCLES 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors 
Substructure  and  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumps  and  Auto  Web  Tension 

Sample  papers  and  photographs 
available 

Publishers  Sales  Representative 

JCHN  GRIFFITHS  CC..  INC. 

11  West  42  Street,  New  York  City  18 


HOE  5  UNIT  PRFySS 
TWO  color  cylinder,  22  % "  cut-off, 
AO  drives,  two  folders  giving  two 
press  insurance. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Boise _ Idaho 

FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  single  width 
Web  Newspaper  Presa,  23-9/16"  sheet 
cut,  with  complete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  and  A.C.  motors.  Fine  condition, 
reasonable,  ready  for  shipment.  Send 
for  illustrated  bulletin.  Box  1843, 
Editor  k  Publisher.  _ 


48  Page  GOSS 
STEREX)TYiPE  PRESS 

Length  of  sheet  cutoff  22)4" 

3  decks  high,  4  pistes  wide 
AC  motor  drive 

Rubber  rollers,  newspaper  conveyor 
Automatic  stereotype  equipment 

JCHN  GRIFFITHS  CC..  INC. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Stowtyye 


GOOD  VALUES  FOR  SALE 
4,500  LB.  Goss  Melting  Furnace. 
4-TON  Ensign  Reynolds  Stereo.  Pot. 
2,400  LB.  Hoe  Electrotype  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace. 

HOE  Doable  Molding  Press,  electrical¬ 
ly  heated. 

HOE  Jig  Saw  and  Drill. 

GOSS  45-0  heavy  duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller. 

MODEL  17  and  25  Yandercook  Proof 
Presses. 

WESEL  heavy  duty  Electric  Galley 
Proof  Presa. 

HOE  Curved  Casting  Box,  Shaver  A 
Plate  Trimmer  for  15"  diam.  plates, 
7/16"  thick. 

SCOTT  d-^iece  Stereo.  Plate  Finish¬ 
ing  outm  for  15"  diam.  plates,  Vi* 
thick. 

HOE  duo-cooled  Casting  Box,  with  Fin¬ 
ishing  Machine  for  14)4"  pistes, 
7/16"  thick. 

HOE  Curved  A  Flat  Plate  Routers. 
BALERS,  both  hand  and  power. 

NEW  HALL  Newspaper  Form  Tables 
A  “Dural”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases. 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INO. 
120  Went  42nd  St..  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

(Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 
JUNIOR  STA-HI  Former  No.  3607. 
D.C.  Equipment.  8  columni.  22)4  inch 
cut  off.  Available  immediately.  D.  D. 
Dryden,  Journal-Tribune  Publishing 

Co..  Sioux  City.  Iowa, _ 

32  PAGE  HOE  angle  bar  press  S826, 
two  folder,  23  9/16"  cutoff,  folder  re¬ 
built  last  year:  Hoe  curved  stereotype 
easting  box,  8  columns  for  casting 
newspaper  plates,  thickness  of  plates 
7/16":  Hoe  shaver;  Hoe  tail  trimmer; 
3-fon  Hoe  stereotype  pot  $7;  Wood 
gas  scorcher:  Half  page  Plane-o-plate. 
All  this  equipment  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  can  now  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion.  .-Vvailable  about  September  15th. 
Contact  A.  L.  Brandon.  The  Evening 
Telegram,  Rocky  Mount,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  _ 


FOR  SALE 

one  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Trimmer 
one  Duplex  Tubular  Casting  Box 
one  old  Style  Tbibnlar  Belt  Control 
for  tubniar  press  with  starting  pulleys. 

All  in  good  condition  Write  The 
Geneva  Free  Press,  Geneva,  Ohio. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES  -  INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


WANTED — Duplex  tubular  newspaper 
press  16  to  20  page  capacity.  Prefer 
two  to  one  model  with  %  and  54  page 
folder.  Stereotype  machinery  and  mo¬ 
tor  drive.  Reply  Box  2141,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

LINOTYPES  —  Highest  cash  prices 
paid  for  all  typesetting  machines.  Call 
or  write  particulars.  American  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  Co.,  88  Gold  Street, 
New  York  7,  New  York.  REctor 

2-2283. _ 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
2154  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ HEI.P  WANTED _ 

Administrative 

BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 
A  thoroughly  seasoned  business  office 
executive  can  become  a  partner  in  a 
well  established  industrial  brokerage 
firm  handling  newspaper  properties 
which  is  expanding  in  New  York.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  past  50  years  with  varied  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  and  small  newspa¬ 
pers  capable  of  handling  appraisals 
and  sales  of  newspapers  from  $100,- 
000  to  $2,000,000.  Small  working 
capital  investment  required.  Box 
2204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


WELL  QUALIFIED  Circulation  man 
with  promotional  ability.  Key  position, 
large  A.M.  paper  in  South.  Give  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  experience,  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  references.  Also  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  2000.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

S.ALARY  AND  BONUS  for  top  circu¬ 
lation  manager  who  can  build  evening- 
Sunday  in  exclusive  mid-west  field. 
Newsprint  available  for  2,000  increase 
over  present  9,000  ABC.  Write  Box 
2216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advcrtfafan 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  wanted. 
Small  paper.  Moderate  starting  salary, 
good  climate,  good  opportunities.  Give 
references,  personal  data,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  first  letter.  Write  Box 
2003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

RET.AIL  S.ALESMAN  layout  and  copy 
writer  for  permanent  position  on  af¬ 
ternoon  Virginia  daily.  3  or  more 
years’  experience.  Attractive  salary, 
life  and  hospitalization  insurance. 
Write  Box  2236.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
stating  age,  experience,  military  stat¬ 
us.  Include  references. 


WE  -ARE  not  looking  for  just  a  good 
retail  salesman,  but  one  that  has  his 
eyes  set  on  being  department  man¬ 
ager  witbin  6  months.  This  is  a 
splendid  o-pportunity  for  a  man  that 
mixes  well,  makes  a  presentable  lay¬ 
out.  and  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work. 
Must  be  available  by  .August  6.  Also, 
we  need  a  Junior  salesman — possibly 
a  man  who  has  had  some  experience 
on  a  weekly  and  would  like  to  get  in 
the  daily  field.  Write  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  age,  experience,  marital  and 
draft  status,  present  salary  to  Walter 
,T.  Brown,  Zanesville  News.  Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  man  interested  in  permanent 
position  with  21.500  circulation  daily; 
should  be  aggressive  but  not  high 
pressure:  good  salary,  monthly  bonus¬ 
es.  “fringe”  benefits;  fine  30,000 
city,  good  schools,  all  churches,  con¬ 
genial  co-workers:  give  us  complete 
data,  age,  experience,  family  status, 
starting  salary  desired.  Herald.  Clin¬ 
ton,  Iowa. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
outstanding  retail  advertising  man  on 
newspaper  in  city  of  140.000  carrying 
32  million  lines  of  advertising  a  year. 
Send  complete  information  to  Prank 
Katterjohn,  Evansville  Courier  and 
Press.  Evansville,  Indiana. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  who  is  capable 
of  taking  over  department  and  PRO¬ 
DUCING  wanted  for  good  regional 
weekly.  Must  have  car.  Good  salary 
and  bonus.  Mileage  when  car  used. 
Permanent  for  right  party.  No  drifters 
or  loafers.  Roy  D.  Jenkins.  Vice- 
President,  Sonthside  Virginia  News, 
Petersburg,  Virginia. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  FOR 
Daily  in  fine  Northern  Illinois  loca¬ 
tion.  Experience  secondary  to  initia¬ 
tive.  Sales  ability  essential.  Contact 
L.  H.  Pilcher,  Daily  Sentinel.  Wood- 
stock.  Illinois. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  good  display  sales¬ 

man  on  way  up  and  anxious  to  move 
faster  will  be  offered  attractive  as¬ 

signment  on  strong  7-day  Ohio  daily. 
We  want  the  best  and  will  pay  ac¬ 

cordingly.  Box  2226,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HERE’S  a  Bang-up  good  place  for  a 
Bang-up  good  man!  Fast  growing  tab¬ 
loid  needs  salesmen  who  can  make 
layouts  and  sell  them.  Good  compen¬ 
sation.  Write  Box  2239,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

THOROUGH  KNOWLEDGE 
for  all  distributor,  broker 
contacts,  etc.,  for  a  leading 
newspaper. 

Give  all  details  Includ¬ 
ing  salary. 

BOX  2240,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EdMorlid 

editorial  staff  man  wanted  for 

reporting  and  desk  work.  Mnst  have 
translateable  knowledge  of  Spanish  to 
work  In  Caribbean  ronntry  on 
sn-year  old  Enellab  dally.  Galary  cotn- 
menanrate  with  living  ronditinni.  Sin¬ 
gle,  draft  free  ami  adennate  experl- 
•nee.  Write  Box  1983,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


LIVELY  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 
WEEKLY  wants  alert  young  man  to 
learn  all  phases  of  weekly  field.  Mod¬ 
erate  salary ;  fine  opportunity.  The 

Record,  Fairfield,  Illinois. _ 

REWRITE  and  COPY  MAN,  with  at 
least  4  years’  experience  on  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines,  for  old  established 
publishing  organization  with  ten  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  industrial  field.  Lo¬ 
cation  New  London,  Connecticut.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  state  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Your  application  consiaered 
confidential.  Interview  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Write  A.  0.  Croft,  President, 
100  Garfield  Avenue,  New  London, 

Connecticut. _ 

CO.MBIN.ATION  Desk,  Sports,  small 
New  Mexico  Daily.  Tell  all,  refer¬ 
ences,  first  letter.  The  Gallup  Inde- 

pendent.  Gallup,  New  Mexico. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  afternoon-Sun- 
day  daily  8,900  circulation.  South¬ 
east  Kansas.  Interested  in  capable, 
permanent  news  executive,  editorial 
writer.  Give  references,  age,  etc.,  sal¬ 
ary  range  required.  Coffeyville  (Kan-  I 

sas)  Journal. _ 

OPENING  SHORTLY  for  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  on  9-man  staff  aggressive  midwest- 
ern  daily.  Salary  and  profit-sharing 
for  right  man.  Write  Box  2217,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

AVASHINGTON  NEWSPAPER  serv¬ 
ice  has  opening  for  man  in  early  30’s 
or  late  20’8  who  can  measure  up  to 
these  qualifications: 

-A  TOP-FLIGHT,  but  concise  and 
meticulous  writer. 

kEBN,  liveljr  interest  in  govern¬ 
ment  .  .  .  wanting  to  know  “why”  in 
addition  to  who.  what,  when,  where. 

A  DISCIPLINED  mind  combined 
with  originality  and  comfortable  per¬ 
sonality. 

IDEAL  candidate  has  had  desk  and 
editorial  page  experience. 

PLEASE  give  full  details  first  let¬ 
ter.  Inquiries  will  be  treated  confi¬ 
dentially.  Samples  of  writing  will  be 
returned. 

WRITE  to  Box  2224,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Education 

$1,000  GRADUATE  assistantship 
available,  handle  journalism  writing 
labs,  study  in  some  department  other 
than  journalism.  Box  2212,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

PROMOTION  MAN.  Permanent  posi- 

tion  in  promotion  department  of  met¬ 

ropolitan  daily  on  west  coast.  This  is 
a  job  for  an  experienced  creative  pro¬ 

motion  man  who  writes  effective  copy 
and  prepares  good  worksble  Isyouts. 

Advertising  ssTes  experience  helpful. 
Not  over  35  years  of  sge.  Write  fully 

in  confidence  and  submit  samples  of 

work.  Box  2001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  grad,  sports 
and  photo  experience.  Opportunity  to 
head  college  sports  and  photo  depart¬ 
ments  in  New  York  State.  Start  $75. 
Box  2130,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mcdumlcal 

STEADY  NIGrf’t'  SITUATION  OPEN 
for  competent  and  sober  newspaper 
professional  proofreader  at  union  night 
scale  of  $105  for  3654  hours.  Write  or 
wire  W.  D.  Edmunds,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Spokesman-Review,  Spokane, 

Washington. _ 

ASSISTANT  PRESSMAN:  Goss  nni 
tube;  University  city;  housing  avail¬ 
able;  extra  good  job.  Mr.  Peterson, 
Norman  Transcript,  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa^ _ 

S.ALESMAN — Composing  Room  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer  has  opening  for 
representative  well  versed  in  daily 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing 
production.  Knowledge  of  typesetting 
machines  and  typography  useful  but 
not  essential.  Location,  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  and  New  England  States.  Write 
age.  education  and  resume  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  earnings  to  Box  2211,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

AVANTED :  Thoroughly  experienced 

ressroom  foreman  who  has  complete 
nowledge  of  pressmanship  and 
Stereotype.  Have  five-unit  Hoe  press 
with  Wood  automatic  Stereotype  print¬ 
ing  equipment.  Top  salary,  excellent 
working  conditions,  and  open  shop. 
Box  2209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Mechanical 


AVANTED  —  SHOP  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
branches  to  take  charge  of  three-shift 
40-man  union  combination  newspaper 
and  commercial  shop  located  in  Johns¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania.  Write  ststing 
qualifications  and  listing  recommends- 
tions  to  Conemsugh  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  Johnstown.  Pvniuylvnnia. 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Immediate  opportunity  in  western 
state  for  man  experienced  in  organis¬ 
ing  and  getting  production  from  com¬ 
posing  room  on  small  daily.  Paper  on 
brink  of  expansion  and  need  man  who 
can  keep  mechanical  department 
abreast  of  growth  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  Excellent  wages  and  working 
conditions.  Union  shop.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails,  concerning  experience  and  avail¬ 
ability  in  first  letter.  Box  2136,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 
Linotype — Printing 

Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18,  Ohio 
Free  Booklet  and  Information 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 
Literary  Agency 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti- 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  £.  40  St.,  N.  T, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
AdmlnlstnitiTe  _ 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBUSHER 

DIVERSIFIED  experience.  Excellent 
earnings  record.  Highest  references. 
Available  August  first  or  before.  Pre¬ 
fer  daily  under  25,000.  Salary  open. 
Box  2113,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLSHER,  selling  4,000  circulation 
ABC  semi-weekly  after  donbling  its 
net  return  in  seven  years,  available 
August  15  for  newspaper  work  in  mid¬ 
west  or  public  relations  or  advertising 
in  industry  dealing  with  agriculture. 
23  years  daily,  weekly,  semi-weekly 
experience,  advertising  agency  copy 
writing,  Chicago,  1928,  29,  N.  E.  A. 
ag.  committee  chairman,  little  maga¬ 
zine  writing.  Box  2127,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  MAN 
AVants 

A  TOP  JOBl 

DAILY  PUBLISHER  looking  for  larg¬ 
er  opportunity. 

Experienced  all  departments  including 
tough  one  of  up-grading  personnel. 
$200  a  week  minimum  eonsidered.  For 
full  details  write  Box  2241,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  —  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  27  years'  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  in  medium-sized  field.  A-1  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2244  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Aitifito— Cftooniili 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST—  ^ 
EXPERIENCED 

NEWSPAPER  or  Syndicate  —  Good 
drawing  and  ideas  —  Remnneratira 
secondary  —  family  man  —  go  any¬ 
where  —  in  the  Staten,  that  la  —  Box 

1925,  Editor  A  Enbllaher. _ _ 

CARTOONIST — ^Versatile.  Promotioa- 
al  campaigna;  spots  for  newspapsrs. 
Free-lance.  Box  2021,  ^itor  i  rah- 

Usher. _ 

OUTSTANDING  editorial  cartoonirt 
Art  Director  seeks  job  sonth  or  mid¬ 
west,  moderate  salary.  Box  2015,  Idi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Circnlation 

XA'nVE  HOOSIBR  wishes  to  return 
to  Indians-IIlinois  ares.  Now  em; 
ployed  on  large  city  daily.  7  years 
experience  Little  Merchant  -  Motor 
Route  •  Carrier  and  Denier  Promotioib 
etc.  Age  28,  Box  2213,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

A  PROMINENT  Mid-AVest  newspaper 
has  an  opening  for  a  top-flight  classi¬ 
fied  man.  This  man  should  be  fully 
conversant  with  all  phases  of  classi¬ 
fied.  He  should  be  a  strong,  aggres¬ 
sive  salesman  in  order  to  show  others 
how  to  do  it.  He  should  be  able  to 
handle  successfully  a  staff  of  12.  Good 
starting  salary  with  a  real  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Please  write  giving 
fully  details  as  to  experience,  accom¬ 
plishments,  family,  draft  status,  and 
salary  expected.  Box  2105,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ Dtiplay  Advertising _ 

AVE  HAVE  an  opening  for  a  well  sea¬ 
soned  advertising  man  to  sell  and 
service  established  accounts.  Ability 
to  make  good,  clean  layouts  essential. 
Good  salary  and  working  conditions. 
11.000  daily  evening  paper,  35  miles 
from  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City. 
Times  Journal.  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 


“Especially  for  you!”  Tea  yon 
can  find  the  job  er  the  personnel 
especially  for  yon  in  these  columns. 
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OIRCUL.ATION  MANAGER 
17  TEARS  experience,  all  phaies  of 
(ireuUtion,  received  experience  on  belt 
■etropolitan  papers  recocniied  in 
eirealation  field.  Presently  employed 
u  Oircnlation  Manager.  Married,  age 
3i  Neat,  aggressive,  sober.  Best 
references.  Box  2048,  EUlitor  &  Pub- 


ciRCCLATION  MANAGER,  ASSIS¬ 
TANT  or  CITY  MANAGER.  11  years’ 
experience  65,000  circulation.  Can 
promote  and  maintain  circulation  in 
lU  its  phases.  Records  and  references 
to  serve  as  proof.  Age  33,  married, 
two  children.  Seeking  permanent  po- 
litioD  with  a  future  for  production, 
^x  2139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  aggres¬ 
sive,  successful,  promotion  minded. 
Wants  change  that  offers  future.  Ma¬ 
ture  judgment.  20  years'  experience 
on  papers.  50  to  300  thousand.  TOP 
references.  Interview  arranged.  Box 
2121,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


•AGGRESSIVE,  sincere,  hard-working 
Display  Salesman  with  excellent  prov¬ 
en  record  of  ability;  desires  to  move 
up  to  Display  Manager  or  National 
.Advertising  Manager  on  Daily  paper. 
Excellent  references.  Executive  type. 
Good  personality.  Makes  friends  eas¬ 
ily.  Accustomed  to  leadership.  Draft 
exempt.  Married.  Prefer  South  or 
Southwest.  Available  in  thirty  days. 
Box.  2242.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  writer-reporter-editor. 
Creative.  25;  draft-free  vet.  East. 

Box  2102,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  managing  editor,  and  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  seeks  position  on  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily.  Box  2135,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


1  FIT  the  order  for  an  excellent  writ¬ 
er  who  can  give  flair  to  the  most  tech¬ 
nical  story.  A  whii  as  a  legal  news- 
gal,  I  have  seven  years’  experience,  a 
B.A.,  and  can  go  anywhere.  Would 
like  metropolitan  paper.  Box  2123, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIBOLL.ATION  MANAGER — respon- 
lible,  conscientious,  capable,  desires 
stnsgership  on  small  to  medium  pa¬ 
per.  Experienced  and  conversant  in 
ill  phases.  Self  starter.  Member 
I.C.M.A.  Age  37.  married,  family  man. 
Presently  employed,  available  rea- 
lonsble  notice.  Prefer  West  or  South¬ 
west.  Box  2214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

WASHINGTON  correspondents  of  top 
Hidwest.  Northwest  papers,  specialty 
local  angle  capital  reporting,  will  add 
upers.  Reasonable  rates.  Box  2122, 

fditor  A  Publisher, _ 

MEXICO  BOUND — Top  notch  byline 
American  feature  writer  and  news¬ 
paperman  wants  correspondent  berth, 
ipecial  assignments.  Skillful,  accu¬ 
rate  news  coverage;  vivid,  colorful 
feature  w-riting.  Humor,  human  inter¬ 
est  and  off-beaten-path  copy  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Alert  reporter  who  digs  for 
exclusives.  Author  of  articles  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  Box  2227,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ADMAN — 15  years.  Retail  and  Clasai- 
led.  40,  married.  Box  2147,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


media  records  COMBATANT 

Nily.  Syndicated  Magazine  or  Pub- 
liiher’s  Representative  connection  de- 
•ired.  2!4  years  dailies  to  285,000 — 
1  years  Agency.  Good  aales  letters — 
copy — 29.  married.  Box  2134,  Editor 
4  Pnblisher. 


TOUXO  AGGRESSIVE  advertising 
•aleaman.  Five  years’  experience. 
Married.  Box  2115,  Editor  A  Puh- 
lither. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

topflight  Ret.ail  and 

General  Advertising  sales¬ 
man  who  loves  the  firing 
line! 

"Ifcra  these  proven  qualities  which 
oaie  w-on  leadership  as  a  personal 
prodneer  and  manager  of  a  12-man 
*'uff — a  strong  selling  suasion,  un¬ 
challenged  integrity  and  judgment, 
•ten  analytical  and  merchandising 
?cnse,  prolific  in  campaign  and  copy 
ideas  worthy  of  long-range  promotion. 

1  Outstanding  record  born  of  experi- 
t#fe  in  tough  competitive  metropoli- 
•sn  newspaper  markets. 

Oti'y  position  of  real  responsibility 
considered,  w-ith  medium  to  large  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper.  Locate  anyw-here. 
“ox  2238  Editor  *  Publisher. 

LOCAL  OR  GENERAL 
"KNfiRAL  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  of  20,000  daily  seeks  perma- 
job  on  southern  daily  offering 
"f.AL  opportunity.  Experienced  re- 
»il  copy  and  layout.  Missouri  B.J., 
Jr*  33.  veteran,  family.  Box  2220, 
Editor  &  PnhHsher _ 

advertising  salesman.  •ome 

minigerial  experience,  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar  w-ith  all  phases  advertising, 
Aofi  energetic.  Write  Box 
“19,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


-lOURNALISM  gradnate.  Vet.  28, 
wants  beginning  job  on  small  daily 
or  weekly.  West  or  West  Cosat.  Box 
1947,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

HAL-L-P! 

I  WANT  TO  SWAP  CAREERS  IN 
MIDSTREAM  I 

Publicist-trade  editor,  26,  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience  to  account  executive  level, 
present  salary  $5,200  pins,  enthnsias- 
tically  seeking  beginning  reporc'.ug 
job.  Prefer  east  coast  bnt  can  be 
talked  ont  of  it.  A  B.  journalism, 
M.A.  English.  Handle  all  types  of 
cameras,  darkroom.  Well  traveled. 
U.  S.  A.,  Mexico,  Europe,  Sooth  Amer¬ 
ica.  Vet  Exempt,  single.  Box  2019. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


FREE  LANCE  Editorial  work — Tonng 
man,  26,  B.A.  In  English.  Newspaper 
and  teaching  background.  Box  2039, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWiSMAN.  Three 
years  on  midwest  dailies.  Tonng,  sin 
gle,  draft  exempt.  Looking  for  good 
opportunity.  Write  Box  2043,  Editor 
k  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER,  Features,  M.  U.  grad 
now  in  East  will  travel  for  good  spot 
on  daily  or  msgsiine.  Single,  veteran, 
30,  draft-exempt.  Box  2004,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


WRITER  desires  magazine,  newspaper 
or  publishing  work.  Young  man.  26. 
B.A.  English.  Newspaper  and  teach¬ 
ing  (English)  experience.  Draft-ex¬ 
empt.  Box  2038.  Editor  k  Pnhiieher. 
REPORTER,  year’s  experience  on  af¬ 
ternoon  daily,  eirenistion  150.000, 
wants  position  in  west,  mid-west. 
Draft-free  vet.  25.  married,  hsi  car. 
Now  employed.  Box  2033,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  with  plenty  of  push, 
pins  nearly  four  years’  experience; 
BA.  in  journalism  and  in  political 
science  and  history,  2  yeara’  graduate 
study  in  poUtiral  icienre  and  econom¬ 
ics;  mscried.  a  son,  overseas  vet.  Box 
204  4  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COPYREADER — 12  years  on  Metro- 
politsn  dailies,  six  on  copydesk;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Available  Septem- 
ber  1,  Box  2117,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
DESK  WORK  on  daily  sought  by  re¬ 
porter.  Dartmouth  A.B..  26.  vet.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  2140,  Editor  A  Pnh- 

Haher. _ 

ENGLISH  MAJOR.  29.  draft-exempt 
desires  reportorial  work  on  daily, 
weekly.  Some  experience  in  public  re¬ 
lations.  Prefer  50-mile  radios  of  New 
York  City.  Box  2143,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

liaher, _ ^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter-writer.  24, 
Vet,  4  years  college  inelnding  science 
background.  Ambitions,  conscientions, 
go  anywhere.  Have  handled  cornmn- 
nity  paid  eirenistion  paper.  Box  2041, 

Editor  A  Pnhllaher. _ 

EX  WAC  seeks  reporting,  editorial  as- 
aistant  job.  Vicinity  New  York  City. 
3  years’  experience  all  phaaea.  Army 
P.  R.  O..  intelligence,  5  years.  Box 
‘  2149,  Editor  A  ^hliiher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editonal 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN  can  handle 
wire,  heads,  reporting.  Vet,  33.  Own 
car.  Can  spell.  Box  2201,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  reporter  on  weekly 
newspaper,  two  years,  junior  editor 
book  publisher  two  years,  college 
graduate,  desires  journalism  position 
New  England  or  New  York.  Box  2234, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SIX  YEARS’  experience,  large  and 
small  southern  dailies.  Copy  desk  and 
ontside,  features.  Prefer  reporting  in 
South,  Southeast.  28,  single,  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  B.A.  degree.  Box  2116,  Editor 


SPORTS  Writer,  age  27,  former  as¬ 
sistant  Sports  Editor  on  Medium  Sited 
City  Daily  seeks  s^t  on  daily  any¬ 
where.  A.B.  economics.  Draft-exempt, 
single.  Box  2104,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN,  31.  7  years  experience  p-o- 
duction,  editing,  writing,  copyreading, 
proofreading;  jonrnalism  degree;  head 
of  family.  Presently  employed;  seek¬ 
ing  advancement.  Box  2103,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WORKHORSE  REPORTER.  4^5  years 
all  beats,  seeks  bigger  fields — greener 
pastures  with  large  daily  or  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  You  can’t  lose  by  writing  Box 
21.50,  Editor  A  Wblisher, 


ACTIVE  RESERVE  DUTY  ENDING 
for  trio  now  Stars  A  Stripes,  Tokyo; 
seeking  jobs  starting  Oct.-Nov.  Nine 
years  cumulative  Stateside  desk,  re¬ 
porting  experience;  degrees  galore; 
two  single,  one  married;  any  place, 
any  job.  Contact  Don  Larson,  Pacific 
Stars  A  Stripes,  APO  500,  San  Fran- 

cisco,  California. _ 

ALL  AROUND  Reporter,  re-write  man 
available  immediately.  Experienced 
all  beats.  Merger  victim.  B.A.,  25, 
single.  Box  2235,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMBITION-PLUS.  Girl  reporter,  2 
years  features,  woman's  page;  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  1)5  years.  Ruth  Ros¬ 
enbaum.  210  E.  77  St..  N.  Y.  21.  N.  Y. 


Education 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  wants 
eollege  teaching  job.  B.S.  Journalism, 
12  years’  experience,  know  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Veteran.  Box  2202,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

_ Fhotographera _ 

ORPHANED  due  to  death  of  paper, 
14  years  staff  photographer  on  Star- 
Times.  SO  years  over-all  experience, 
seeking  berth.  Ed  Meyer,  5931  Wash¬ 
ington,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Promotfoo — PuMk  RdadoM 


NOT 

••What  Have  YOU  to  Offert” 
Pbibllc  relations  man,  27,  single,  with 
2)4  years  in  publicity,  radio  and  news¬ 
paper  work,  offers  first  bis  best  in 
creative  effort  and  loyalty.  Asks  only 
examination  of  the  record.  Tom  B. 
Streissgnth,  3008  6th  Avenue,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pennsylvania.  _ 


WOMAN  WTIITER-EDITOR  seeks  Job 
indnstrial  publication  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  East.  Experienced  newspaper 
reporter,  magaiine  writer,  editor.  Now 
employed  in  public  relations.  M.A. 
journalism.  Box  2002,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


mediately.  Box  2237,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  MANAGER  —  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  as  backstopper  to  busy  publisher. 
Know  all  departments.  Twelve  years 
of  tough  experience  in  competitive 
field.  Know  where  leaks  occur  and 
how  to  stop  them.  .Available  August 
15.  Box  2229.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR.  now  employed  national 
trade  magazine,  seeks  job  stressing 
high  standard  work.  Wide  newspaper 
experience  writing  news.  features, 
sports:  outstanding  rewrite  and  copy- 
reading.  Age  35.  single.  Box  2206, 
Editor  A  Piihlisher. 

GIRL  REPORTER  with  limited  ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  daily  wants 
job  on  smaller  daily.  University  grad 
1950.  Box  2221.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
M.ATURE  EDITORIAL  WRITER — 
Knows  how  to  write  editorials  in  a 
stvie  that  builds  up  a  quick  following. 
Well-grounded  in  economics,  foreign 
affairs,  national  politics,  and  local 
government.  .Availanie  on  short  notice. 

Box  2228,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-EDITOR  seeks  responsi¬ 
ble  position  on  weekly  in  Sonth  or 
West.  4  years  on  daily.  Woman.  28, 
B.A.  in  journalism.  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
business  experience  U.  S.  and  Europe. 
References,  interview.  Box  2225,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

TELEGRAPH,  news  editor,  deskman. 
Sound  editorial  writer.  Broad  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  2230,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  M.A.  in  English — desires  i>o- 
sition.  Especially  interested  in  tech¬ 
nics!  or  research  writing.  Will  settle 
snvwhere.  Draft-exempt.  Box  2200, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PI'BLIC  REL.ATIONS  or  House  Or¬ 
gan  work  wanted  by  draft  exempt 
journalism  graduate.  Some  practical 
news  experience  plus  excellent  back¬ 
ground  of  magazine  editing  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing  in  College.  Prefer  work 
in  California  but  will  follow  good  op¬ 
portunity  anywhere.  Box  2208,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Photo-EagniYcrs 

ALL  AROUND  photoengraver  wants 
position  on  good  sited  paper.  Write 
fully.  Box  1950,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Mechanical  _ _ 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
desires  change,  Southwest,  West  eoasi. 
28  years’  experience,  proven  record. 
Competent  sU  phases,  and,  production 
methods  all  departments.  Box  2107, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

A  clean,  competent  executive  avail¬ 
able  due  to  merger  of  two  important 
Midwest  dailies. 

Cost-Conscious,  this  msn  will  bring 
proven  efficiency  to  bis  new  job.  Un¬ 
impeachable  credentials  of  course. 

Box  2223,  Editor  A  Publisher 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Excellent  opportnn-ity  for  aggressive 
mechanical  superintendent  to  take 
charge  of  open  shop.  15  machines, 
midwest  daily.  Answer  with  details 
in  confidence  to  Box  2243.  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Following  up  last  week’s 
piece  about  unofficial  censorship 
by  minority  group  pressure,  let’s 
delve  a  little  into  the  problem  of 
official  censorship  —  particularly 
that  approved  by  law  in  the  area 
of  public  welfare. 

Under  federal  law  the  Security 
Agency  can  withhold  matching 
funds  for  direct  welfare  relief  to 
the  aged,  to  the  blind  and  depen¬ 
dent  children  unless  the  states  also 
legislate  secrecy.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  regular  Social  Security 
payments  but  involves  welfare  re¬ 
lief  only.  The  federal  government, 
therefore,  has  forced  state  govern¬ 
ments  to  impose  censorship. 

Indiana  was  the  first  state  to  re¬ 
volt  at  this  pressure.  In  March  it 
passed  a  state  law  legalizing  the 
publication  of  relief  rolls.  It  did 
so  after  considerable  prodding  by 
the  Indianapolis  Star  whose  report¬ 
er  had  uncovered  Communists  in 
the  welfare  department  and  evi¬ 
dence  that  relief  money  had  been 
budgeted  so  that  recipients  could 
make  television  and  radio-set  pay¬ 
ments.  It  was  even  found  that  two 
elderly  recipients  of  relief  had 
bought  $4,000  worth  of  real  estate. 

Indiana  Senator  William  E.  Jen- 
ner  carried  the  fight  to  Washington 
where  he  introduced  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Federal  Security  Fund 
bill  knocking  out  the  secrecy  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Social  Security  Law 
of  1939  and  stating  that  no  state 
shall  be  denied  its  share  of  Federal 
SS  money  if  it  opens  its  relief  rolls 
to  public  inspection. 

The  Amendment  recently  re¬ 
ceived  voice  approval  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Newspaper  editors  will  want  to 
get  in  their  “two  cents  worth”  im¬ 
mediately  on  this  proposal.  More 
than  two  billion  dollars  of  public 
expenditures  is  protected  from  in¬ 
spection  by  this  censorship  regula¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  reason  why  its 
expenditure  should  be  hidden  from 
public  view  any  more  than  the 
expenditure  of  similar  public  funds 
in  other  directions. 

>1'  *  * 

The  committee  on  Freedom  of 
Information  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  devot¬ 
ed  a  large  part  of  its  annual  report 
to  the  Society  in  April  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  James  S.  Pope,  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  chairman,  reported  that 
“the  Federal  Security  Agency  con¬ 
tends  that  Congress  gave  it  the 
right  to  protect  relief  clients  from 
publicity  because  human  privacy 
and  dignity  were  more  important. 
We  fully  realize  that  this  question 
touches  not  only  public  finance 
and  access  to  news,  but  that  it  is 
also  a  social  and  piolitical  question 
of  major  concern  to  every  editor. 
(E  &  P,  April  28,  pg.  17.) 

“For  that  reason  we  do  not  pre- 


at  Thirty 


sume  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of 
the  issue.  We  do  suggest  that, 
since  it  is  getting  a  thorough  re¬ 
examination,  each  one  of  you 
should  take  part  in  the  debate,  and 
try  to  ascertain  whether  there  are 
any  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
public  monies  in  this  area  of  se¬ 
crecy,”  Mr.  Pope  stated.  (An  up-to- 
date  version  of  his  ASNE  report, 
also  touching  on  this  subject,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly. 

There  are  no  “adequate  safe¬ 
guards,”  as  most  editors  have 
found  out,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  of  what  news¬ 
paper  editors  are  after  in  their 
quest  to  remove  the  secrecy  tag. 

New  York’s  executive  director 
of  the  Welfare  Council,  Raymond 
M.  Hilliard,  has  written  a  strong 
letter  to  Rep.  C.  C.  McGrath  of 
New  York  expressing  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  liberalizing  amend¬ 
ment.  It  reveals  some  of  this  mis¬ 
understanding.  He  calls  it  “a 
quack  remedy”  for  the  problem  of 
public  assistance  “which  will  do 
nothing  to  solve  the  problem  and 
may  do  much  to  worsen  it.” 

We  can’t  agree  with  that — but 
here  is  what  Mr.  Hilliard  said.  In¬ 
cidentally,  he  was  N.  Y.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Welfare  from  1948  until 
April  30  this  year. 

“The  volume  of  relief  or  public 
assistance  in  the  U.  S.  and  its  cost 
are  very  properly  matters  of  in¬ 
creasing  public  concern.  1  feel 
that  every  proper  step  to  halt  or 
check  their  rise  should  be  taken. 
Publishing  lists,  however,  is  not 
a  proper  step,  but  is  one  which 
very  well  may  boomerang  by  mak¬ 
ing  receipt  of  relief  so  much  more 
commonplace  than  it  is  today, 
that  increasing  numbers  of  people 
may  see  it  and  accept  it.” 

Misunderstanding  No.  1  is  that 
any  newspaper  would  want  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  relief  rolls.  In  New  York 
City  in  May,  1951  there  were 
309,410  persons — about  4%  of  the 
population— receiving  some  sort  of 
relief.  In  agate  type  it  would  take 
more  than  170  standard-size  news¬ 
paper  pages  to  print  the  names 
alone — in  tabloid  it  would  be 
twice  that  number  of  pages.  For 
names  and  identifying  addresses, 
double  the  figures. 

No  newspaper  has  the  newsprint 
to  do  it.  What’s  more  important, 
no  newspaper  wants  to  print  them 
all  because  there  is  no  public  in¬ 
terest  in  such  a  list. 

What  the  newspapers  want,  and 
properly,  is  the  right  of  public  ac¬ 
cess. 

#  *  * 

Mr.  HILLIARD  further  said:  “The 
great  bulk  of  people  receiving  pub¬ 
lic  asistance  are  genuinely  in  need 
of  it.  The  handful  of  frauds  should 
be  exposed,  and  that  is  being  done 
rather  generally  as  is  best  indicated 
by  accounts  in  the  press  telling  of 


prosecution  and  sentencing  ot 
chiselers.” 

No  one  doubts  that  the  vast 
majority  of  relief  recipients  are 
legitimate.  It  is  that  “handful” 
that  both  Mr.  Hilliard  and  the 
newspapers  want  to  get  after.  They 
are  the  ones  that  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  and  could  be  uncovered 
more  easily  if  there  was  public  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  records.  And  the  “hand¬ 
ful”  would  assume  various  propor¬ 
tions  in  different  cities. 

Mr.  Hilliard  was  author  of  an 
article  in  the  June  30  issue  of 
Saturday  Evening  Post  titled  “We 
Threw  the  Commies  Out.”  It  is  an 
interesting  and  informative  piece 
about  his  troubles  with  the  Com¬ 
munists  who  had  become  imbed¬ 
ded  in  the  New  York  Welfare 
department  and  were  practically 
running  it  for  their  own  ends  when 
he  was  appointed.  Mr.  Hilliard 
received  a  little  help  from  news¬ 
paper  publicity  in  his  battle,  al¬ 
though  he  doesn’t  mention  it.  But 
how  much  more  easily  his  job 
might  have  been  accomplished  if 
the  full  light  of  publicity  could 
have  been  shone  on  the  lefties. 
Mr.  Hilliard,  and  other  welfare 
chiefs  in  other  cities,  should  not 
make  the  mistake  that  fighting 
graft  and  corruption  and  Com¬ 
munists  within  their  own  organ¬ 
ization  is  solely  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  job  to  be  accomplished 
without  help  or  public  notice. 
Newspapers  and  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  are  pretty  smart  apples  when  it 
comes  to  helping  public  officials 
fulfill  their  public  trust.  In  fact, 
there  have  been  times  when  the 
newspapers  knew  more  about  what 
was  going  on  in  a  municipal  or 
state  department  than  the  heads  of 
those  departments  themselves. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  pope  said  another  thing  to 
the  ASNE  that  is  prophetic  in  this 
connection:  “The  law  (secrecy  in 
welfare)  has  another  implication 
that  concerns  us.  If  an  agency 
can  sew  up  information  normally 
considered  public,  others  will  be 
quick  to  seek  similar  protection.” 

How  true  that  is.  Social  work¬ 
ers,  particularly,  seek  the  veil  of 
secrecy  in  their  work. 

In  New  York,  secrecy  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  records  has  gradually 
extended  to  cover  so-called  “Youth 
ful  Offenders,”  not  just  “juven¬ 
iles,”  the  “Family  Court”  which 
deals  with  adults  in  the  stated  re¬ 
lationship,  and  by  a  1951  statute 
to  a  so-called  “Girls  Term”  of 
police  courts. 

We'll  close  by  quoting  a  noted 
newspaper  lawyer  on  the  question: 

“It  goes  without  saying  that 
much  is  to  be  said  against  public 
identification  in  misdeeds  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  for  the  advantages  of 
secrecy  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  when  delinquency  or  neg¬ 
lect  has  actually  occurred.  Natu¬ 
rally  social  workers,  court  attaches 
and  judges  favor  a  situation  in 
which  they  function  in  silence  and 
secrecy  and  in  freedom  from  that 
process  of  checking  and  criticism 
that  is  thought  good  for  the  rest 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

July  26-28  —  Georgia  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Sa¬ 
vannah. 

July  30  —  PNPA,  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Daily  Regional 
Meeting,  Shenango  Inn,  Sharon, 
Pa. 

Aug.  13 —  California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  north¬ 
ern  regional  meeting,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Aug.  16-19 — North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Ocean  Terrace  Hotel,  Wrights- 
ville  Beach,  N.  C. 

Aug.  18-24  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  93rd  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Atlanta  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.  20 — California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  south¬ 
ern  regional  meeting,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Aug.  20-27  —  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  of 
North  America,  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  convention,  Waldorf-Av 
toria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  27-28 — New  York  ^ale 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Summer  meeting.  Hotel  James¬ 
town,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


of  us  and  one  in  which  the  judge 
has  the  singular  advantage,  not 
vouchsafed  to  most  mortals  of  be 
ing  able  to  make  public  that  whicb 
he  considers  to  reflect  credit  oo 
him  and  conceal  the  rest. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  is  the  largest  breach 
in  the  long  history  of  English  and 
American  jurisprudence  in  the 
philosophy  that  sittings  and  ads 
of  judges  ought  to  be  public 
Even  the  proceedings  of  Star 
Chamber,  despite  the  modern  ap¬ 
plication  of  that  term,  were  public, 
reportable  and  commonly  report¬ 
ed.  The  proposition  that  those  who 
become  juvenile  judges  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves  in  capacits 
and  integrity  is  one  that  calls  for 
evidence. 

“This  secrecy,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  neglect  of  support  of 
juveniles,  ties  ,  in,  I  think,  with  se 
crecy  under  public  assistance  for 
dependent  children.  The  Februars, 
1951,  edition  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  reports  that  in 
cases  where  the  father  is  abstd 
and  not  supporting  his  childitt 
there  are  some  900,000  people  n- 
ceiving  some  $205,000,000  a  year 
of  federal  and  state  relief,  that 
many  cases  are  spurious  and  no 
one  knows  what  proportion  b 
fraudulent.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
is  one  thing  to  seal  off  the  identit) 
of  delinquent  minors  but  quite  an¬ 
other  to  shield  the  miscreants  of 
adults  who  contribute  to  the  ik' 
linquency  of  minors  or  desert 
their  families  to  public  relief.” 

Yams  $75,000  Budget 

New  Orleans — The  Louisiana 
Sweeit  Potato  Commission  has 
voted  a  $75,000  ad  budget  for  the 
1951-52  fiscal  year  to  inclu* 
newspaper  advertising  in  27  of 
the  nation’s  leading  food  markets 
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at  town  meeting 


"This  picture  shows  how  I  didn’t  look 
when  I  got  home.  Actually,  nobody  laid 
a  finger  on  me. 

"But  I  did  speak  up  at  Town  Meeting 
that  night  .  .  .  something  I  didn’t  like 
about  the  way  town  funds  were  being 
spent.  I’m  not  much  of  a  guy  for  making 
speeches,  understand  ...  1  just  work  in 
a  steel  mill.  And  both  we  and  Republic 
have  a  big  stake  in  this  town. 

"But  nobody  beat  me  up!  Now,  you  might 
say,  what’s  so  unusual  about  me  not 
getting  beat  up  for  speaking  out  against 
the  local  government.’ 

"That’s  just  my  point... it  isn't  unusual! 
Not  in  this  country.  Here  we  all  have 
free  speech.  It’s  part  of  our  Constitution, 
even  if  we  hardly  think  about  it  twice. 
But  just  think  of  folks  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  who’d  give  their  right  eye  to  be 
American  citizens  and  talk  out  at  town 
meetings.  And  not  get  slugged. 

"Ever  stop  to  think  that  while  all  these 
people  are  trying  to  get  into  America, 
nobody  here  is  trying  to  get  out?  That’s 
because  we  like  it  here.  No,  not  just 
because  we’ve  got  autos  and  phones  and 
bathtubs  and  all  that.  The  real  reason 
is  .  .  .  we’ve  got  Freedom!  Seven  days  a 
week!  We’re  free  to  follow  our  own 
religions  .  .  .  free  to  choose  our  own 
jobs  in  any  industry  we  like  ...  or  go 
into  business  for  ourselves,  if  we  prefer. 
We  can  vote  as  we  please  ...  or  not  vote 
if  we  want.  Though  I  personally  think 
anyone  who  doesn’t  is  a  14-carat  dope. 

"And  here,  like  I  said,  you  can  talk  up 
at  Town  Meeting.  No  black  eye.  No 
bloody  nose.  Though,  if  you  don’t  know 
what  you’re  talking  about,  you’ll  be  in 
for  a  lot  of  kidding  later. 

"Now  this  is  no  Town  Meeting,  of 
course  .  .  .  it’s  an  ad.  But,  in  this  ad. 
I  am  speaking  up  .  .  .  for  Freedom. 
Corny.’  Maybe  .  .  .  but  I  happen  to 
believe  in  it.  And  10  to  1  you  do.  too!” 


Republic  Building,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 


Republic  BECAME  strong  in  a  strong 
and  free  America.  Republic  can 
REMAIN  strong  only  in  an  America 
that  remains  strong  and  free  ...  an 

America  whose  many  mighty  industries  have 
set  history's  highest  standard  of  living  for  her 
people.  And  it  it  through  these  ever-growing 
industries  that  Republic  serves  America.  For 
EXAMPLE:  our  great  Automotive  Industry 
which  depends  so  heavily  on  steel  .  .  .  carbon, 
alloy  and  stainless  .  .  .  the  kind  of  fine  steel 
produced  by  Republic  to  help  make  America 
the  No.  1  nation  on  wheels. 


"This  message  is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in  national' 
tttagazines.  and  in  newspapers  in  communities  where 
Republic  mills,  mines  and  offices  are  located.  For  a 
full  color  reprint,  or  permission  to  reprint,  urite 
Dept.  L,  Republic  Steel,  Cleveland  I,  Ohio. 
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Here’s  how  to  rote  in  Knoxville 


iy)VERTiSE  in  the  KnoxvilleNE  WS-SENTINEL. 

Obviously  worth  the  rate.  The  NEWS- 
SENTINEL  is  first  in  East  Tennessee  in  all 
advertising  classifications . . .  carries  81.2%  of 
all  exclusive  national  accounts  ...  70%  of  all 
national  display  advertising. 

Circulation:  107,080  daily ,  112,699  Sundays. 
Coverage:  95.8%  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee’s 


No.  2  city.  Influence:  Leading  paper  in  East 
Tennessee,  including  Oak  Ridge.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Area  population:  340,000.  Trade  Area 
population:  over  a  million. 

Knoxville  families  have  the  amazingly  high 
average  Effective  Buying  Income  of  $5,269 . . . 
and  their  favorite  newspap)er  is  the  NEWS- 
SENTINEL! 


OPPOR 


KNOX . . . 


Let  the  Knoxville  NEWS-SENTINEL  open  the  door  for  you! 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  N  EWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .  World-T»legram  S,  ThtSun  COLUMBUS . Cihz»n 

CLEVELAND . Press  ONCINNATI . Post 


Press  KENTUCKY . Post 


DENVER . Rocicy  Mtn.  News  EVANSVILLE . Press 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herold  HOUSTON . Press 

MEMPHIS . Press  Scimitor  FORT  WORTH . Press 


SAN  FRANCISCO . News  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE  ....  News-Sentinel 


MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . Herold-Post 


General  Advertitina  Department,  330  Park  Avenue,  New  Tark  City 


Chicago  San  Francieco  DetreH  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Oallac 


